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PROCEEDINGS 
of the 


Tenth Constitutional Convention 


PORTLAND, OREGON, NOVEMBER 22, 1948 


FIRST DAY—MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Tenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations convened in the Masonic Temple, Portland, Oregon, at 10 o’clock a.m. 
Chester Dusten, CIO Regional Director, presided as Temporary Chairman. 

Miss Jean Worth, accompanied by an orchestra of union musicians, sang 
the Star Spangled Banner as the Convention opened. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 
The following Committees were appointed by President Murray: 


Reception Committee for Rev. Thomas Tobin, Vicar General of the Archdiocese 
of Portland 


COMMITTEE 


JOHN BROPHY, CIO 

DAVID J. McDONALD, Steel 
ALBERT FITZGERALD, UE 

JOHN YANCEY, UTSEA 

MICHAEL QUILL, Transport 

ALEX BAIL, Playthings 

JAMES J. LEARY, Regional Director 
ABRAM FLAXER, UPW 

MARTIN KYNE, URWDSEA 

JOHN BLACKBURN, Lithographers 


Reception Committee for Mayor-Elect Dorothy Lee 


COMMITTEE 
J. E. FADLING, Woodworkers 
STANLEY EARL, Secy-Treas., Oregon IUC 
JAMES J. MITCHELL, Shoeworkers 
WILLIAM POLLOCK, Textile 
JOHN LIVINGSTON, UAW 
SAM EUBANKS, Newspaper Guild 
JAMES DURKIN, UPWA 
RALPH HELSTEIN, Packinghouse 
JAMES MATLES, UE 
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CHAIRMAN DUSTEN: Ladies and gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure 
at this time to introduce the Very Reverend Thomas Tobin, Vicar General for 
Archbishop Edward D. Howard of Portland. 


REV. THOMAS TOBIN 
(Vicar General, Portland, Oregon) 


Mr. Chairman, Officers of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, Dele- 
gates to the Convention, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


In the name of the Most Reverend Edward D. Howard, Archbishop of 
Portland in Oregon, I welcome the Tenth Constitutional Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations to Portland and the Pacific Northwest. 
By your coming here, you do honor to Portland. By your deliberations and 
decisions here, you will do honor to yourselves. 


Your purpose here in Portland is, in the final analysis, to promote justice. 
For a few moments, then, I would examine with you this basic concept and 
its immediate implications. Justice is defined as the constant and unwavering 
intention of giving to every man what belongs to him. This cardinal virtue of 
justice includes three constitutive elements: 


1st—commutative justice, which requires that man as a private individual 
render to every other private individual that which he owes him; 


2nd—distributive justice, which requires that the social order distribute 
the product of industry according to the merits and needs of those who partici- 
pate in the productive process; 


3rd—social justice, which requires that society be properly organized for 
the common good. 


You will note that this concept of justice is based squarely upon the 
dignity of the human personality. And to uphold the dignity of the human 
personality, social justice requires that society be organized. An isolated 
individual cannot practice social justice at all; he must associate himself with 
other men into groups of various kinds. Pope Pius XI suggests: “Let us note 
quite simply, with all those who know and live the life of our times, that 
there is no initiative and no activity—from the most spiritual and the most 
scientific to the most material and the most mechanical—which does not need 
organization and acts which build up this organization” (N.A.B.). Every one 
of these organizations is an institution controlling some aspect of human 
life and made up of a whole network of subordinate institutions, each one 
controlling smaller aspects of human life. Now the business of the individual 
is to organize, to promote and to support these institutions. For social justice 
requires that he join with others, in voluntary. association, to achieve what, 
as an individual, he cannot possibly do. Furthermore the first particular good 
of every individual group is that that individual or group find his or its 
proper place in the common good. The first interest of every employers’ 
association should be the common good of the whole community. The first 
interest of every labor union should be the common good of the whole com- 
munity. The first interest of the farm bloc should be the common good of the 
whole country. The first good of any professional organization should be the 
common good of the community in which it exists. And these subordinate 
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groups must be the first interest of every individual who belongs to them, for 
it is precisely through them that he is supplied with the supports necessary to 
the development of his personality and the realization of his human dignity. 


To anyone who accepts this philosophy of life, to anyone who subscribes 
to the principles of democracy, it simply cannot be a matter of indifference 
whether the working people of the United States belong to unions or not. 
Labor organizations are the most important groups of all in a complex econo- 
my. That is not just my idea; it is the idea of Pope Leo XIII, who declared: 
“Associations of workers occupy the first place, and they include within their 
circle nearly all the rest” (R.N.). Despite the fact, then, that there are too 
many Americans, even now, who do not accept this conclusion, who are either 
unable or unwilling to understand that the widespread organization of working 
men and women into trade unions of their own choosing is a basic demand of 
Christian social teaching and a basic prerequisite for democracy, despite the 
Taft-Hartley Law, the underlying philosophy of which denied that organization 
for collective bargaining was socially desirable, the American Labor movement 
is coming into its own. It is overcoming what Pope Pius XI called a “violation 
of justice,” an “enormous and unjust inequality” (Q.A.). Though progress has 
been painfully difficult and painfully slow, the native force of truth will at 
last break forth and shine. 


I would not pretend, of course, that your status in American life is so 
firmly established that you can afford now to rest. On the contrary, the very 
fact that your position is gradually improving imposes upon you an even 
greater obligation to organize the unorganized workers of the United States. 
I wish you well in your organizational] efforts. I hope that when the CIO 
again favors Portland by another national convention you may be able to 
report that 75 or 80 or 90 percent of the workers of the United States will 
have been enrolled in trade unions instead of the present 25 or 30 percent. 


In the meantime, however, even as you are going about the important 
task of organizing the unorganized, you must think through your own philoso- 
phy, you must determine what the function of trade unionism is or ought to 
be in the complex circumstances of American life. A recent writer avers that 
you have no consistent trade union philosophy. Dr. C. Wright Mills of Colum- 
bia University argues in his book, The New Men of Power—America’s Labor 
Leaders, that most American labor leaders are incapable of meeting the needs 
of this post-war world. “They demand,” he says, “a great many things in an 
agitated manner; they ask not the next steps in any program they might be 
following . . . Occasionally a few principles, so general as to be politically 
meaningless, may be proclaimed . . . (However) . . . the labor leaders do not 
connect specific demands with general images of the kind of society they want, 
nor do they integrate immediate demands and general principles into pro- 
gram.” I do not agree with the professors generic criticism of this country’s 
labor leaders, much less with his conclusion that this country needs a socialist 
program. Nevertheless his indictment may serve to high-light a most impor- 
tant question of our day: What is the purpose of trade unionism in a free 
society and what is its proper function? 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations has already answered that 
question. The answer is found in the Industry Council Program, which you 
first proposed in 1940, but which, largely because of the distractions of a total 
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war, has received only passing attention from labor during the intervening 
years. You will pardon me, then, if I suggest that the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations would make an enormous contribution to the general welfare 
of the United States if it were to work with all possible speed and all possible 
energy for the establishment in this country of its Industry Council Program. 


The Industry Council program begins with the correct assumption that 
collective bargaining as we know it today—collective bargaining which is 
limited to wages, hours and working conditions—is only the beginning of 
industrial democracy. The Industry Council program proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that organized labor must become a full-grown partner with man- 
agement in planning for the economic welfare of our people. The Industry 
Council program answers our question by saying that the purpose of trade un- 
ionism in our society is not merely defensive, not merely to protect its mem- 
bers against economic exploitation. Its ultimate function is also to cooperate 
in industry as an equal partner with management in putting into practice the 
principles of social justice. 


The philosophy of the Industrial Council program is thus admirably sum- 
marized on the masthead of a Detroit paper: 


1. Our economic system will not run itself, and competition alone is not an 
adequate governor. Production and distribution must be planned and or- 
ganized for the primary purpose of the general welfare. 

2: This planning and organizing is not a proper function of government 
alone. Centralizing economic controls in the hands of government alone 
tends to destroy freedom. New agencies to govern industry must be found. 


3. These new agencies can be found by re-creating the basic natural part- 
nership of capital and labor (owners and workers). 


4. The labor partner to the economic process has been ejected from this 
basic natural partnership and has been denied a voice in the making of 
the major economic decisions which affect the welfare of labor and the 
whole community. The true aim of organized labor, therefore, should be 
to recover its position as an equal partner with capital. 


5. The first step in this direction is to establish in each major industry a 
joint Industry. Council, composed of freely chosen representatives of or- 
ganized workers and organized owners in that industry, together with 
a government or other public representative. This Industry Council 
should undertake the planning and organizing of its industry for the gen- 
eral welfare. 


6. The precise character and functions of each Industry Council must be 
determined by the people who are members of that Industry. 


7. The industries thus organized should federate by regions and should 
choose a National Economic Council, likewise representing capital, labor 
and government. This National Economic Council should undertake the 
planning and organizing for the entire national economy. 


Of course, in your efforts to promote the Industry Council program, you 
will be opposed in the future as you have been in the past. As the Social 
Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference remarks in 
its 1948 Labor Day Statement: “The record indicates . . . that segments of 
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the organized labor movement which at long last are coming into their own 
after having had to struggle desperately for their very right of existence have 
repeatedly invited American industry to discuss with them the establishment 
of an Industry Council system. Unfortunately their overtures in this direction 
have been ignored and in some cases openly rebuffed or caricatured irresponsi- 
bility as socialistic or worse.” 


Your task, then, is different. But don’t let it get you down. If you allow 
yourselves to become discouraged, you will be forced back upon what Professor 
Mills refers to as “a sequence of excited or bored demands upon current 
legislatures, or a defense against specific bills and items the other side may. 
propose.” Your efforts will be sporadic, piecemeal and disconnected; you will 
not be doing what you are capable of doing, what you are entitled to do, in the 
great crusade to establish social justice in the United States and, by example 
and encouragement, in the rest of the world as well. 


“The Christian view of economic life,” declared the Catholic Bishops of 
the United States last year, in their national statement on Secularism, “sup- 
ports the demand for organization of management, labor, agriculture and the 
professions under government management but not control, in joint effort to 
promote cooperation for the common good.” The alternative is for big labor 
and big management to fight it out—with government waiting, willy-nilly, to 
pick up the pieces and take over control of our economic life. Pope Pius XII 
declared last June: “Without doubt there are nations which today boast of 
a productive power which increases progressively from year to year. If, how- 
ever, this productivity is obtained at the cost of unlimited competition, or of 
the unscrupulous use of wealth or of the oppression or despotic exploitation 
of labor and of individual citizens on the part of the state, (this proudctivity) 
cannot be healthy and genuine, because social economy is a right ordering of 
workingmen, each of whom is endowed with dignity and liberty. The immoder- 
ate exploitation of human values .. . leads sooner or later to national deca- 
dence.” Gentlemen of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, give the Amer- 
ican people the Industry Council program. 


You must not, of course, relax in your efforts for good laws. Work for 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley law, for better social security, for an improved 
minimum wage law, for good housing legislation, for selective price control 
if necessary, for continuation of the Marshall plan, for an F.E.P.C., for what- 
ever else may be necessary to encourage social justice. But through it all keep 
clearly in mind your long-range purpose, which is to become an equal partner 
with management in planning, under government encouragement but not con- 
trol, for the general economic welfare. 


Recent events have been unexpectedly reassuring. Rejoice in your change 
of fortune—but be humble in your rejoicing and not vindictive. Show the rest 
of us the way. to economic and industrial democracy. Show us how to treat 
the Negro as our brother in Christ. Show us how to answer Communism by 
establishing the reign of social justice and social charity. Show us how to be 
patriotic without becoming nationalistic. Give us the example of honesty and 
fidelity in carrying out contracts, in an honest day’s work for an honest day’s 
pay. Show us how to be conscious at all times and under all circumstances 
of our responsibility, under God, to promote the welfare of all the American 
people. And be assured that in thus carrying out your enormous responsibili- 
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ties you will continue to have the enthusiastic support of the Church and the 
prayers of all its priests and people. 


CHAIRMAN DUSTEN: Thank you for your most inspiring words. The 
facts which you have presented this morning I am sure will be greatly appre- 
ciated by the Convention. 


At this time it gives me great pleasure to introduce to the delegates 
assembled the President of the Oregon State Industria] Union Council who 
has just completed conducting a most successful convention, Brother Peoples. 


RALPH PEOPLES, 
President, Oregon State Industrial Union Council 


Mr. Chairman, President Murray and Delegates to this Convention: 


It gives me a great deal of pride and pleasure to be able to stand upon 
this platform today and welcome you all here, on behalf of the membership 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations Unions in Oregon. 


We have some very unusual features out here that I would like to men- 
tion in passing. One, I am sure all of you are becoming aware of, is the fact 
that we have an abundance of rain. 


“Not so long ago I had the privilege of traveling to the East Coast to 
attend a CIO Convention at about this time of the year.. I noticed it was a 
little chilly back there and I said something to the folks about it. “Oh,” they 
said, “It is a dry. cold and you will get used to it after a while. We do not 
mind it.” 

Last year I had a chance to go back to the Midwest in August, and I 
found it a little hot. I pulled off my coat and I said, “Oh, boy, I am hot.” 
“Oh,” they said, “it is a dry heat. You will soon get used to it. We do not 
mind it.” That is the way with our rains out here. It is a dry wet. We 
don’t mind it, either. 


I would like to mention some more of the unusual features out here. 
Just about 50 miles down the Columbia River are located what are reputed 
to be the largest lumber mills in the world. Most anywhere within a radius 
of 20 to 40 miles of the city of Portland you will find operating logging camps 
in this Douglas fir industry. It would be well worth your while to arrange 
with Mr. Dusten for an opportunity to visit some of them. They are some- 
thing a little different from what you have in other places. It would be 
well worth your while to see them. 


Something else which we have here which I do not know whether you 
have in other parts of the world, are some honest Republicans. 


I have here a clipping from the Portland Oregonian of last Friday, in 
which the Chairman of the Republican Central Committee of this county is 
quoted as follows: “I do not know what we can do about it,” he declared. 
“The Republican Party is a party of big business and always will be.” 


At least they are honest about it; honest enough to admit it. 


I am happy to welcome you delegates here and to have the privilege of 
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being on the platform. I am sure you will have a successful convention and 
we of the CIO in Oregon are proud to have you here. 


Just this further word to you. I think you had better look forward to 
establishing a lot more of your organizations out here other than the basic 
woodworking industry which we have, because, according to the information 
we have, our population is scheduled to double in the next ten years and then 
redouble in the ten years following. It is going to be a big field of organi- 
zation and we are looking to you people for leadership. 

Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN DUSTEN: Thank you, Brother Peoples. 

Here in the City of Portland we have a very nice but small Industrial 
Union Council. At this time I would like to introduce the president of the 
Portland Industrial Union Council, Kenneth Smith. 


KENNETH SMITH 
President, Portland Industrial Union Council 


Brother Chairman, President Murray, members of the National Executive 
Board, Delegates, and distinguished guests: It gives me great pleasure to 
extend to you the warm fraternal greetings and a hearty welcome in behalf 
of the Portland Industrial Union Council. 


A year ago it seemed far beyond our fondest dreams that we would have 
the honor of having a National CIO Convention in our city or in the North- 
west. To me this carries much significance, and I know that having the 
convention here will be of inestimable worth politically as well as along 
organizational lines. 


Many problems confront us today. We have seen the results of our con- 
certed action through PAC, and they are bound to spur us on and give us 
incentive towards working that much harder to attain our objectives. 


My predecessor here extolled the virtues of the State of Oregon and told 
of some of the things our city has to offer, so I am going to end with the hope 
you will enjoy your visit here, and I wish you a very successful convention. 


CHAIRMAN DUSTEN: Thank you, Brother Smith. The next gentleman 
whom I will introduce I believe that most of you delegates have some recogni- 
tion of. Most of you I think corresponded with him in arranging for your 
hotel rooms. 


We are very proud of our Secretary of the Oregon State Industrial 
Union Council. I would like to introduce him at this time, and he in turn 
will introduce our next speaker, Brother Stanley Earl. 


STANLEY EARL 
Secretary, Oregon Industrial Union Council 


Mr. Chairman, President Murray, officers of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, delegates and friends of the CIO: It is a rather trite phrase to 
say. it gives me a great deal of pleasure to make this next introduction. Be- 
fore I do it I would like to make a few remarks. 


I am glad Brother Peoples put that word “honest” before “Republicans,” 
because I am one of them. 
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Among other things that are unusual out here is the fact we have elected 
to office, starting in January, a lady mayor. This person has been a member 
of the State Senate, resigned from the State Senate to accept an appoint- 
ment as Public Utilities Commissioner in Portland. I heard her on a radio 
address one evening addressing a convention of, I believe, chemists. She said 
she was a local Gildersleeve. The reason for this is she is also Commissioner 
of the public water works. I tell you that to show you she has a sense of 
humor. 


Mrs. Lee is as charming and as gracious as she is efficient. I know you 
will like her as we like her in Portland. She was elected by an overwhelming 
majority to this office in the May primary. She has the respect of all organ- 
ized labor and all the citizens of Portland, and we in Portland and in Oregon 
sincerely believe Mrs. Lee will be heard from back East as well as in the City 
of Portland. : 


At this time I present to you Mayor-elect Dorothy McCullough Lee. 
(Applause. ) 


DOROTHY McCULLOUGH LEE 
Mayor-elect, Portland, Oregon 


Mr. Earl, President Murray, distinguished guests and officers on this plat- 
form, and delegates to this Tenth National Convention of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations: You know the gentleman who preceded me for a 
speech, Kenneth Smith, complained because the other two speakers had stolen 
his thunder. He was only. the third speaker. Now I am the fourth one. So 
I give you the same complaint only with added emphasis. Many of the things 
I had thought of saying to you this morning I think have been rather amply 
covered by our other speakers. I know you have much work to do and some 
fine people to hear from, and I shall try to make my remarks accordingly 
brief so that you may get on with the work of this fine convention. 


I do want to say, however, that it is a very real pleasure to extend to 
you a welcome not only from myself but in behalf of all of the people of Port- 
land. It is our privilege certainly to open the doors of our city to you and 
to offer to you our hospitality. You have chosen our city for your national 
convention, it seems to me in a very significant year, because this year marks 
the 100th anniversary of the founding of the Oregon territory. It was exactly 
100 years ago that those courageous men and women crossed the plains and 
the mountains that you have crossed who came from the East to this con- 
vention, only they crossed them in covered wagons and at great peril to them- 
selves in order to conquer a wilderness that we now know as the great north- 
western part of our country. And they, just like you and I, made great deci- 
sions 100 years ago, decisions that had great influence on the history of this 


country. 


I want to say to you what I said briefly to the State Convention assem- 
bled last week. We all come from communities, small and large, you rep- 
resenting the great cause of labor, I representing government on the local 
level. I think what we do in those communities as citizens will determine in 
the final analysis the strength of this great nation to lead at a time in the 
world’s history when it must lead and lead wisely. if we are to walk in paths 
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of sanity and construction as a nation and as a world, because certainly 
the time has come when we either do walk constructively or destructively. 
It seems to me there can no longer be any middle ground; and certainly our 
country has a great opportunity, a great challenge to lead in paths of sanity 
and to lead others along with us. 


Perhaps our former history, our great constitution and the utterances 
in the Declaration of Independence, that we treasure so, are in way but a 
prelude to the role which we need to assume from here on out as the United 
States of America. 


Certainly one of the ways to bring to the average citizen of this coun- 
try, to which the ideals of this country are dedicated, and its great founding 
instruments, and to bring life, liberty and happiness, or the possibility of 
those things, to the common men and women and the average citizen, is to 
do what we can in our power to bridge the big gap between those who have 
too much and those who have much too little. 


I am not a great economist, I have been devoting my years to a study of 
the law and to a study of public service on the state and local level, but I 
do truly believe if we can bring up the average in benefits, in standards of 
living, of our average citizen, our middle ground citizen, we will have gone a 
long ways to bring into reality the ideals we talk about. 


A speaker I heard not so long ago in speaking to women’s convention 
said that one of the faults with our democracy was it gave its benefits to too 
few people. And I think that is true. 


Speaking in the field of my own particular endeavor at the moment, 
namely, the city government, I go to a lot of conferences to discuss city 
planning, and it is very necessary to go to them, to discuss how we can make 
our cities more beautiful; and I wonder sometimes what We mean when we 
talk about a beautiful city. I don’t know what all the people have in their 
hearts as definitions for a beautiful city, that go to those conferences which 
I attend. They probably mean in part the natural beauty which surrounds 
the city, and its parks, and the esthetic things, which are things that are 
desirable, as far as we can garner them to ourselves; but it seems to me 
that the degree of living conditions, good ones, of health, of community serv- 
ices that our communities can give to its average people, is a good measure 
of beauty. 


I think the names of the average person—again common man and woman 
—must have stamped their impression on any city before it is entitled to the 
name of “beauty.” 


In my field of endeavor certainly that will be my chief objective. In 
short, I think to make this democracy have the strength that it has got to 
have today in order to retain our Americanism as we know it and want it, 
it must be strong at the grass roots level. That means we must each work 
to that end, each in our own sphere, myself in the sphere of local government, 
and the delegates here assembled in the sphere of labor. 


I promised you that I would not talk long and I intend to keep that 
promise, because I know you have a very important speaker whom you are 
waiting to hear. In conclusion, I want to say again that we welcome you 
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toa Portland, the City of Roses. May this convention mark the beginning of 
another year of success in the great cause to which you are dedicated. We 
sincerely. hope that you like us well enough that you will want- to come back 
and visit us again, and the second time please stay longer. Thank you. 


(Applause. ) 

CHAIRMAN DUSTEN: Thank you, Mrs. Lee. It is indeed a pleasure to 
hear your kind and cooperative words. I want to assure you that we of the 
CIO in the City of Portland will be a hundred percent behind you in your 
endeavor. 

Reverend Tobin, Mrs. Lee, President Murray, I want to thank you for 
being here with us this morning. We are glad that you could be here. 


Delegates to this Convention, it gives me a great deal of pleasure to wel- 
come you on behalf of -the CIO in the State of Oregon, to hold this wonderful 
Convention. We are particularly glad that you could be here in this particu- 
lar year. Last year during your Convention in Boston you adopted a most 
wonderful program, particularly a seven-point legislative program, for all the 
people. That program, of necessity, consisted of renewed political action. I 
think the results on November 2nd showed that that program has been very 
well carried out. I believe that we all should be particularly proud at this 
time of our CIO and of our officers who worked so hard to put our program 
which was adopted in Boston to its completion. 


Although we in the State of Oregon perhaps did not do as well as some 
of you in other parts of the United States toward this campaign, we are 
particularly glad to have you here in our State of Oregon and to see some 
of our problems so that you, in turn, can help us in the next year. 

In the State of Oregon for a number of years we have had an industry 
which consisted of 65 percent of all industry in this State. That is the 
lumber industry. The International Woodworkers of America is the principal 
union in that industry. The Woodworkers have their headquarters in the 
city of Portland. The Woodworkers are particularly interested that you 
people, while here, will be able to see some of our forests and some of the 
operations in our lumbering industry, and above all, to see the devastation, 
the wreckage, the destruction and the waste in our magnificent forests which 
are fast being depleted. 

We hope that you in your Convention will take opportunity to do some- 
thing about it. 

Also we would like you to have a better understanding of the needs that 
we have in this State for a Columbia Valley Authority. If you had been 
meeting here in convention last May and the first week of June, you would 
have seen the destructive forces of the floodwaters of the Columbia, which 
destroyed an entire city of some 32,000. It is only out here ten or eleven 
miles. The entire city was carried away. Today we are finding industry 
being curtailed because of the lack of power. As Brother Peoples told you, 
we have an abundance of water in the State of Oregon which can be devel- 
oped into hydro-electric power. We hope that this Convention will see fit to 
recommend a Columbia Valley Authority, which will do something about this 
great need. 

I would like at this time to turn the chair over and introduce you to a 
local representative of the United Steelworkers of America. The Steelwork- 
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ers are growing and I believe the steel industry will, in the near future, be 
one of our principal industries here. 


At this time I would like to introduce Brother Jim Menzie, who will 
introduce our President. 


JAMES MENZIE 
Area Director, United Steelworkers of America 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Executive Board, and delegates to this 
tenth annual Convention, distinguished guests, and ladies and gentlemen: 
About this time in the proceedings of any national convention the folks assem- 
bled begin to get a bit restive. They want to see “The Champ.” So I am 
not going to take up any time at all, let me put it that way, in introducing 
our great leader. 


However, I do want to say that the CIO, under his guidance, has grown 
to be an influential, stable organization of men and women who work, and who 
want to live a better life. Certainly the record shows that the CIO has pro- 
vided a better standard, and the objectives that we have in mind go far 
beyond anything that exists today. 


I also want to say that those who criticized the CIO when it began, no 
longer shoot those same barbs at us. We have grown to be a respected and 
also an accepted organization on the American scene. We have done that 
because our aims and the things we are driving for are those things that all 
of us are entitled to. Therefore, we cannot fail. But, behind it all there has 
been a hand on the wheel, a hand that has steered this ship. He has been 
with us for many years. It is my profound hope that he will be with us for 
many more years to come. 


Now it is indeed my privilege to introduce the President of the CIO, Mr. 
Philip Murray. 
(Prolonged applause.) 


PHILIP MURRAY 
President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Mr. Chairman, Chester Dusten, Regional Director of the CIO in the State 
of Oregon; my good friend Ralph Peoples, representing the Oregon State 
Industrial Union Council, and Kenneth Smith of the Portland Industrial Union 
Council, as well as the Secretary-Treasurer of the State Industrial Union 
Council, I wish to express my appreciation to you for the cordial welcome 
that our organization located here in the State of Oregon has extended our 
delegates and our friends who are here to participate in the sessions of the 
Tenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


I should like to express in behalf of the Convention a deep sense of 
appreciation to the gracious lady who addressed our delegates this morning, 
the Mayor-elect of the City. of Portland, and, in passing, express through her, 
to the good people of this city, a heart full of thanks for the cordiality of the 
reception which has been extended the officers and delegates here who attend 
this Convention, since their arrival in the city of Portland. 
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You cannot help but like the city, because you grow to love its people. 
It is true that it rains a little, but when you get to know the people and you 
get to know the city you come to regard the rain as a type of liquid sunshine. 


I do not know what it is that the chairman of a great convention such as 
this can say in grateful acknowlegment of the most remarkable and inspira- 
tional address given the Convention by Father Thomas Tobin, Vicar General 
to Archbishop Howard of Portland. His speech encompassed the program of 
the CIO and loaned support to all of the worthy attributes of our great 
organization and to its endeavors. On behalf of the delegates I should like 
to express through Father Tobin to the Archbishop of this great diocese, a 
deep sense of appreciation for his inspirational address delivered to the dele- 
gates here today. 


It was expected, of course, that Jim Menzie, Area Director of United 
Steelworkers of America, would have some nice things to say about the 
President. But Jim, of course, is an estimable fellow and renders yeoman 
service to our organization and to the CIO in this area. I sincerely thank 
him for the very fine tribute he accorded the Chairman of your organization 
in presenting him to the Convention this morning. 


Now we are going to talk about a few little things that interest us. We 
have undergone the rigors of some very severe experiences in the course of 
the past two or three months, notably the political campaign. Together with 
others we won that election and saved America. I do not mind reminding the 
delegates that the CIO as a labor organization was about the only union in 
the United States that stuck its neck out in this fight. We proceeded upon 
the theory—and that is about the theory that we did proceed upon in the 
course of the recent. election—that if you put two dollars on a horse in a 
horse race, you want that horse to win. We put all of our might and our 
effort, together with the expenditure of legitimate monies, toward the elec- 
tion of President Truman and a liberal Congress; and we won. The people 
won. Thank God for that. 


It is true that influences here in the United States sought by might and 
main to defeat President Truman. It is a definitely well-established fact that 
the Communist party about two years ago determined through the exercise 
of its might and its power through Moscow to drive Truman out of the White 
House. They did not care whether Dewey was elected or the devil was 
elected. They wanted Truman to be defeated, and indicate to Moscow the 
potentialities of Communistic strength in the United States of America. But, 
they were whipped. They. were licked. They were defeated. And the people 
of the United States won the fight. The CIO played an exceptional part in 
winning that fight. 

I should like to remind our delegates of the great role played by the CIO 
in the recent struggle. No political organization anywhere in the United 
States of America contributed more towards the election of the President, 
Mr. Truman, and a liberal Congress and liberal governors, than did the 
CIO-PAC. 


I want in behalf of the officers of the CIO-PAC to extend our thanks to 


the countless thousands of local workers for the splendid job done in organ- 
izing the vote and getting it out November 2nd. The CIO-PAC’s fight was 
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a grass roots fight of thousands of local people contributing their time and 
their money and their effort to drive back reaction in this country of ours. 
And justifiable credit is due the thousands of CIO-PAC workers that con- 
tributed this mighty effort towards the attainment of this outstanding victory 
November 2, 1948. 


In passing, it would be well to remind the delegates that the CIO-PAC 
has a Director. His name is Jack Kroll. He performed a monumental task 
in the perfection of these countless local organizations which were set up 
prior to and during the course of the campaign, and much of the credit for 
the leadership given our people in attaining these splendid victories is at- 
tributable to the perseverance and hard work performed by our good friend 
Jack Kroll in the recent campaign. 


I am proud to report to the delegates here attending this Tenth Constitu- 
tional Convention this forenoon that your parent body, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, is more powerful, numerically speaking, more influential 
and more potent than it has ever been at any time in its history. 


Now that victory has attended the efforts of the people in securing the 
election of President Truman, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, like 
many other right-thinking groups in this country, has a challenge before it. 
The election victory itself constituted a challenge. And that challenge is to 
support the President of the United States in having his program adopted by 
the Congress of the United States. It is our bounden duty and our obligation, 
not only to the great constituency we are privileged to represent, but to all 
the people, to exercise these influences which we possess in promoting the 
constructive program of the President of the United States of America. And 
Number One on the list is the repeal of the vicious Taft-Hartley Act. Through 
such wisdom as God may have endowed us with, and such force and vitality 
as we may possess, both on the local and national scene, We should promote 
and prosecute with all of the vigor at our command the prompt repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


These are responsibilities that are thrust upon us. These responsibilities 
constitute great obligations, obligations that run to the people, to the poor, to 
the downtrodden, to the underprivileged. 


We should not look towards the passage of the President’s program as a 
class program, as a selfish program. To the contrary, we should look towards 
the enactment of these separate pieces of legislation promoted by the Presi- 
dent of the United States as legislative enactments designed to promote the 
well being of the United States of America and all of its people. 


What are these measures in addition to the Taft-Hartley Act in which we 
manifest an interest? The good Vicar General this morning in the course of 
his address made reference to effective price control in some fields where 
scarcities are evident. The Congress of Industrial Organizations is dedicated 
toward the promotion of that task. In the declaration emanating from the 
Boston convention of 1947 we gave voice by unanimous action to a restoration 
of price controls upon certain commodities that were depressing, through 
inflationary processes, the living standards of the American people. 


Number Two: Your organization has consistently demanded that the Con- 
gress impose upon greedy industry. a restoration of the excess profits tax to 
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lighten the burden of inflation which has visited the homes of every American 
in the course of the past two years. 


We have advocated in the report which will be submitted to you a pro- 
gram designed to produce inventory controls for the purpose of seeing to it 
that essential materials get to their proper places. 


We are suggesting to this convention an all-out attack on all forms of 
monopolistic control in the United States. And, to be consistent with our 
former practices, we continue our advocacy of a system designed to sustain 
the farmer in his struggle to produce for him and his family decent standards 
of living. And when we make reference to the farmer in this instance, we do 
specifically refer to the farmer. Hence, we are suggesting that there be a 
government floor to protect the farmer against prices dropping out and com- 


pletely dropping out of the realms of reason. 


We are advocating the institution of a basic one dollar per hour minimum 
wage for all workers in the United States of America. 


We are advocating the institution of ample social security and pension 
legislation to protect the interests of all workers and all people throughout 
the United States of America. 


We are insisting upon American industry expanding its facilities and im- 
proving its plants to a point where production can be increased and the people 
receive the benefit of this increased production in securing all of the essential 
necessities of life so essential for their welfare. 


My friends, these are but a few of the things which we will advocate the 
enactment of in the course of this convention’s sessions. There are other 
matters to which we must necessarily direct our attention, and that is that 
in the field of collective bargaining we must make social insurance and pen- 
sions an issue in each collective bargaining conference with employers. Amer- 
ican employers have definite responsibilities and obligations which run beyond 
their stockholders. They. are no longer mechanisms created for the mere pro- 
tection of those who invest monies in their properties or their enterprises. 
These corporations and great business enterprises in the United States of 
America have definite social obligations which run to the people, and they 
must now begin to realize the necessity of assuming those obligations, sens- 
ing those responsibilities and meeting the representatives of those unions of 
ours in a spirit of amity and good will and giving ample recognition to the 
institution of decent social security programs and pensions for all workers 
employed in American industry. 


I shall not attempt to amplify the manifold reasons why American indus- 
try. should give justifiable recognition to the collective bargaining processes, 
to the institution of social security and pension programs. It is sufficient, I 
believe, for me to say to you that the day has come in the life of America 
when American industry must protect to a greater degree than ever before 
the life, the limb, and the health of its workers. It must provide sick, hospi- 
talization, and other types of social insurance benefits, it must provide ample 
protection to the aged who have invested their lives, their sweat and their 
blood working for those industrial enterprises down through the years. It 
is the business of organizations such as the CIO to see to it that the aged, 
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the men and women of American industry who have given of their lives and 
of their blood and their limbs to make profits for American enterprise, when 
that inevitable day rolls around, and they can no longer perform, be not dis- 
carded and thrown upon the industrial scrap heap; but rather that the unions 
and management jointly give recognition to the need of providing adequate 
pensions for all people employed in and around those industries. There are 
other problems of an internal nature affecting the structure of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations to which I should like to direct your attention, 
and in so doing it is not my purpose to have it understood in this Convention 
that we who temporarily preside over the destinies of this mighty organiza- 
tion are seeking the enactment of vindictive or repressive legislation. But 
there are some problems of an extremely realistic nature to which this 
Convention should of necessity direct its attention. 


We have mighty industries in the United States in the field of Govern- 
ment services, public workers, white collar workers, and workers employed 
in the retail and other fields, where ample opportunity is provided to organi- 
zations such as ours to organize the unorganized. In the Government service 
there are millions of unorganized workers. In the white collar field there are 
millions of unorganized workers. In the retail field the same is true. The 
structure of the organizations created within the framework of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations to organize workers employed in those fields is 
obviously not sufficient to meet the needs of the unorganized workers em- 
ployed in those industries. I must be perfectly frank with this Convention 
and state that it is not sufficient, after eleven years of organizational activity 
in the CIO, to witness white collar workers having a membership of approxi- 
mately. 34,000 out of some six million who are available for organization in 
that particular field. The same method of reasoning applies to Government 
employees, and the structure of the Public Workers organization is such that 
years have demonstrated its inability under its present form, to meet the 
requirements of Government workers. 


If those Government workers are ever going to be organized—and they 
can only be organized through the ClIO—we must demonstrate our fitness as 
leaders of a mighty, responsible organization, to create the proper type of 
machinery to organize the unorganized in the public services of this great 
Nation. 


In the retail industry. I confess very frankly the inadequacies of the pres- 
ent organizational set-up in that industry to meet the requirements of the 
people. That has also been amply demonstrated. There are millions to be 
organized in that field, and it should be our bounden responsibility as a great 
national movement to render assistance toward the perfection of a type of 
administration and organization that will sense its responsibilities and the 
obligations to the people employed in that mighty industry. 


We have other unions, chartered by the National CIO, who have demon- 
strated by. reason of their numerical weakness, their incapabilities, their 
obvious inability to organize the unorganized workers in the industries over 
which some of those international unions assume jurisdiction. 


Mindful of my individual responsibilities and obligations to all of the 
people and without consultation amongst my fellow officers, I am going to 
recommend, although it is not contained in the report which the officers will 
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submit to you later in the day, that the Executive Board be empowered by 
this Convention to meet these difficult organizational problems which arise 
and which we are constantly required to meet, particularly as it has affected 
industries and the unions to which I have made. reference. There should be a 
complete review, an inspection, a looking into the possibilities of organizing 
more people than have been organized in these particular organizations and 
in these particular industries to which I have made reference. We must 
direct our attention to a realistic, practical, constructive solution of those 
organizational problems. 


It is not a question of communism with me. If a communist is leading a 
labor organization in the CIO and, after years of existence he is unable to 
demonstrate his fitness to organize the unorganized, then, in justice to the 
people employed in that industry he should resign. That is a practical, real- 
istic, factual description of certain situations which confront the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations today. 


We were created to organize the unorganized, not to issue charters to 
small cliques for the purpose of protecting their security as officers of certain 
international unions. We must organize the unorganized. That, my good 
friends, is a factual appraisement of certain of the problems which confront 


your parent body today. 


In 1935, when we created the original Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zations; 1937, when we defined for the first time in our history an Interna- 
tional Constitution to guide us in these organizational endeavors, and in each 
succeeding year since that time, we have repeatedly stated by resolution our 
wholesome desire to organize the unorganized. That is our mission in life. If 
we are going to lift the standards and improve working conditions, we must 
bring men and women into the unions, and unions who, for various reasons, are 
unable to demonstrate their fitness to organize the unorganized in their indus- 
tries, to rise to the needs of those situations, should voluntarily submit to the 
CIO Executive Board’s ideas with reference to their organization. That is the 
gentlemanly thing for people to do who are not capable, for one reason or 
another, of completing the job of organization in the unions and in the indus- 
tries over which their unions assume jurisdiction. 


There must be a rebirth of that spirit in the CIO which was indicated in 
the year 1936. Every man and woman who is a duly accredited representative 
to the CIO Conventions has a mission in life. It might be likened to a cru- 
sade. If we are going to save America from either monopolistic control or 
any form of totalitarianism, we must bring those unorganized workers into 
trade unions within the Congress of Industrial Organizations. That is a God- 
given responsibility and obligation. You cannot evade it. I cannot evade it. 
The people want it. No one should stand in its way, even if it happens to 
be the president of a small union that cannot do a damn thing about organ- 
izing. 

Something of a constructive nature designed to bring more people into 
these organizations must be worked out by this Convention. I should like, if 
at all possible, to have the subject matter of organization, the broad field 
of organization, not only as it affects the particular unions to which I have 
made reference, but the unorganized as a whole as well, to be referred for 
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review and contemplated action by the Executive Board of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 


It is sickening the things I have been required to witness in the course of 
the past 18 months, the appeals that come flowing over my desk, thousands 
of them, the committees that come to see me asking for the creation of types 
of organizations that are more responsive to the trade union needs of the 
people employed in those industries, and at the same time provide their 
organizations an opportunity to expand and to increase their numerical 
strength. That is a sensible approach to a solution of this problem, and one 
to which our convention must, I believe, give its attention. 


I have discussed a few matters of major importance in the course of this 
preliminary. address with you. There are other questions, yes, I should say 
manifold questions, which time precludes the possibility of addressing myself 
to at this moment. 


I do hope, and I express the belief, that we will have a good convention 
here, a constructive convention, a convention designed to improve the position 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations; that we will rededicate ourselves 
in the course of our deliberations towards the attainment of our lofty and 
our legitimate goals. I express the hope that our delegates here will extend 
every possible degree of cooperation to the presiding officer while the con- 
vention deliberates upon the many problems that will be presented to it. It 
is my desire to be extremely cooperative with those who represent our various 
organizations in this convention. We have made for ourselves a great record 
down through the years, one over which we must feel justly proud. We have 
many important questions confronting us. 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations I have come to regard as one of 
the outstanding parliamentary bodies of the nation. It invariably gives con- 
structive consideration to all important problems affecting the destinies of 
the people whom it is privileged to represent; and I am quite sure that com- 
porting ourselves to the traditional practices that we have pursued down 
through the years, that this convention will demonstrate its ability to rise 
and meet the needs of any situation which might confront it. 


I desire to express to you my sincere appreciation for the splendid coop- 
eration that most of our organizations have extended me in the course of the 
past year. In behalf of my fellow officers who have worked closely with me I 
should like to say that they, together with myself, extend to you our most 
sincere thanks for these manifestations of cooperation indicated throughout 
the year. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will ask all delegates to please be 
seated. I now declare the Tenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations to be in order; and I call upon the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the CIO to read the Convention Call. 


CONVENTION CALL 


Secretary Carey read the official call for the convention, which, on motion, 
was accepted and incorporated as a part of the convention record. 
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CALL 


Tenth Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
October 1, 1948. 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations is dedicated to implementing 
the great American heritage of liberty and equality in human rights. We 
seek to further economic opportunity, religious freedom, and political partici- 
pation for all our citizens. Because of our leadership, there is today, more 
than ever before, wide recognition of the important role that organizations 
such as ours play in our democratic structure. We have given this leader- 
ship to the workers of America in organizing the unorganized and bargaining 
collectively for decent wages, hours, and working conditions. We have also 
concerned ourselves increasingly. in related objectives such as the health of 
the people, education, civil rights, consumers’ interests, world peace and in- 
ternational cooperation, and the political action that is so important in all of 
our activities. 


We have met and will continue to meet these responsibilities with the 
courage born of faith in our democratic form of government, faith in our way 
of life, and faith in the American people. 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations has dedicated itself to a pro- 
gram designed to benefit each individual in our society, regardless of race, 
creed, or color. The security of our nation resides in the security of our 
individual citizens. A secure people is a strong people, free from the fear 
of oppression, of want, of fear itself. 


Our democracy is an ever-expanding force in the lives of our people. To 
its widening influence, the people look for protection in the exercise of their 
God-given rights in all of their activities. They look to our way of life for 
the establishment of policies that will guarantee every willing and able worker 
the opportunity to earn an equitable and reasonable annual wage for an 
economic system that will insure the day-by-day security of the worker and 
his family, with educational opportunities for all and the healthful well-being 
of all. It is in these things that the welfare of our nation and of workers 
throughout the world rests. 


These are the objectives of the Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
toward them we will continue to strive. 


Therefore, in accordance with the provisions of our Constitution, you are 
hereby notified that the Tenth Annual Convention of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations will be held at the Masonic Temple, Portland, Oregon, 
commencing at 10 a. m., Monday, November 22, 1948. 


‘ PHILIP MURRAY, 
President. 


JAMES B. CAREY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Article VII of the CIO Constitution provides the basis of representation 
and the manner of election of delegates. 
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Sec. 5. Each national and international union and organizing committee 
and each local industrial union shall be entitled to one vote for each member. 
Each industrial union council shall be entitled to one vote. 


Number of Delegates 


Sec. 6. Each national or international union and organizing committee 
shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated in the following scale: 


Up to 5,000 membership, 2 delegates 
Over 5,000 membership, 3 delegates 
Over 10,000 membership, 4 delegates 
Over 25,000 membership, 5 delegates 
Over 50,000 membership, 6 delegates 
Over 75,000 membership, 7 delegates 
Over 100,000 membership, 8 delegates 
for the first 100,000 members and one 
additional delegate for each additional 
50,000 or majority fraction thereof. 


Each local industrial union and industrial union council shall be entitled 
to one delegate. Local industrial unions may combine with other local indus- 
trial unions in a reasonable distance of one another and elect delegates to 
represent them. 


Sec. 7. Any affiliate which, at the opening date of the convention, is in 
arrears to the Organization for per capita tax for two months or more shall 
not be entitled to representation to the convention. 


Sec. 8. The number of members of each national and international union, 
organizing committee and local industrial union for the purpose of the con- 
vention shall be the average monthly number on which per capita tax is paid 
or exoneration granted for the year prior to and including the second month 
preceding the month of the opening date of the convention; provided that 
where affiliation has occurred during the year the average shall be computed 
from the month of affiliation. The Secretary-Treasurer shall submit to the 
convention a printed list showing the number of votes and delegates to which 
each affiliate is entitled. 


Credential Blanks 


Sec, 10. Not less than 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, the 
Secretary-Treasurer shall furnish each affiliate with credential blanks in 
duplicate, which must be attested as required on the blanks. The duplicate 
shall be retained by the delegate, and the original sent to the Secretary- 
Treasurer (of the CIO), and no credentials shall be accepted later than ten 
days prior to the opening date of the convention. 


Sec. 11. Prior to the openening date of the convention, the Executive 
Board shall meet and constitute itself or a subcommittee as the Credentials 
Committee for the convention. Appeals from its decisions shall lie to the 
floor of the convention. The convention shall not be constituted for business 
until after the Credentials Committee shall have examined and reported on 
credentials of all delegates present at the scheduled time on the opening date 
of the convention. 
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Sec. 12. All members of the Executive Board who are not elected as 
delegates shall be ex-officio delegates to the convention with all the rights 
and privileges of elected delegates, but without vote. 


Official Convention Papers 


Sec. 13. All resolutions, appeals, and constitutional amendments to be 
considered by the convention shall be sent not less than ten days prior to 
the opening date of the convention to the Secretary-Treasurer, who shall sort 
and distribute them among the chairmen of the appropriate committees. 


Delegates to the Convention from Local Industrial Unions and Industrial 
Union Councils must be elected at official meetings of the specific union or 
council after this Call for the Convention is received and has been read to 
the union or council. The Recording Secretary of said union or council shall 
issue a Notice signed by himself and the unicen or council President, at least 
three (3) days prior to such meeting, stating the delegates are to be elected 
on a certain date. Delegates must receive a majority vote of the members 
present at such meeting, and no meeting other than the one first advertised 
and called in accordance herewith shall be recognized as an official meeting 
for the election of such delegates. 


Executive Board Meeting 


The CIO Executive Board will meet at 10 a. m., Wednesday, November 
17, 1948, at Convention Headquarters, Masonic Temple, Portland, Oregon. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to appoint the members of 
the Rules and Order Committee. 


RULES AND ORDER COMMITTEE 


LOUIS HOLLANDER, Chairman, Clothing 

JAMES MATLES, Secretary, UE 

RICHARD LEWIS, UOPWA 

IRWIN DE SHETLER, CIO Regional Dir. (Calif.) 

CHARLES KERRIGAN, UAW 

HARRY BOYER, Penna. IUC 

FULLERTON FULTON, CIO Regional Dir. (Minn.) 

JOHN CLARK, Mine, Mill 

RICHARD GOSSER, UAW 

DELMOND GARST, CIO Regional Dir. (Missouri) 

NEAL HANLEY, Maritime 

ERNEST HEBERT, Barbers 

R. C. JACOBSON, Minnesota IUC 

ERNEST PUGH, CIO Regional Dir. (Virginia) 

AUGUSTUS TOMLINSON, Fur Workers 

ARMANDO VALDES, Food, Tobacco 

ERNEST WEAVER, Telephone Workers 

WILLIAM SMITH, CIO Regional Dir. (N.C.) 

MURRAY WEINSTEIN, Clothing 

MORRIS ZUSMAN, California TUC 

ROBERT LATHAM, Food, Tobacco 

On motion, duly made, seconded and carried, the Rules and Order Com- 

mittee as named was approved. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ORDER 


Committee Chairman Hollander submitted the following report: Mr. 
President, we were previously informed by. President Murray we were appoint- 
ed, so we met yesterday afternoon. I will therefore submit the report of the 
Committee on Rules, and the Committee on Rules recommends that the con- 
vention be governed by the following rules: 


RULE 1. The convention shall be called to order daily at 9:30 a. m. and 
adjourn at 12:30 p. m.; reconvene at 2 p. m. and adjourn at 5:30 p. m. 


RULE 2. The main body of the hall shall be reserved for the exclusive 
use of delegates. Visitors shall occupy only those seats assigned to them. 


RULE 3. No member of the convention shall speak more than once on 
the same question until all who desire to speak shall have been heard. 
Speeches shall be limited to five minutes and no one shall be allowed the floor 
more than twice, except by consent of the majority. 


RULE 4. On questions coming up before the convention a roll call shall 
be taken upon the request of delegates representing thirty (30) percent of 
the membership, as evidenced by the records of the Secretary of the con- 
vention. 


RULE 5. Any mmber of the convention acting on the floor in such a 
manner as to annoy the proceedings of the convention shall be reprimanded 
for the first offense, and for the second offense the presiding officer shall have 
his name stricken from the rolls of the convention as a delegate and his con- 
duct shall be reported to his constituents by the Secretary of the convention. 


RULE 6. The convention shall be governed by Cushing’s Manual, except 
when a motion is made to table and there are amendments appended to the 
original motion. The motion to table shall then apply to the amendment or 
amendments, and it shall require a new motion to table the original motion. 


RULE 7. When a motion to table is made, the motion shall not be put 
until the introducer of the original motion is given an opportunity to speak on 
the question. 


RULE 8. Committee reports on specific subjects shall receive prior con- 
sideration. 


RULE 9. Resolutions submitted after the date specified in the Call will 
require consent by a majority vote of the convention. 


RULE 10. Resolutions will be read by the committee upon request of 
delegates introducing them. 


RULE 11. Election of officers shall constitute a Special Order of Busi- 
ness, and shall occur at 10 a. m., Friday, November 26, 1948. 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HOLLANDER: The Committee recommends 
adoption of the report, and I move that the report of the Committee be 
adopted. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chairman will call upon the Credentials 
Committee, and I would like the Secretary to announce their names. 


APPOINTMENT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 
Secretary Carey read the names of those recommended as members of 
the Credentials Committee, as follows: 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, Chairman, CIO Vice President and 
Director of Organization 

JOSEPH A. FISHER, Secretary, Utility Workers 

JACK ALTMAN, Retail, Wholesale 

THOMAS ANDERT, Optical 

LEWIS ALLAN BERNE, UOPWA 

ROSS BLOOD, Shipbuilding 

CHARLES COWL, CIO Regional Director (Florida) 

A. HARTUNG, Woodworkers 

CARL HOLDERMAN, New Jersey IUC 

C. H. GILLMAN, CIO Regional Director (Georgia) 

EDWARD HUGHLETT, Brewery Workers 

EDDIE LANE, Marine Cooks 

CAREY HAIGLER, CIO Regional Director (Alabama) 

NORMA NAUGHTON, Telephone Workers 

RALPH NOVAK, Newspaper Guild 

GRANT W. OAKES, Farm Equipment 

JOHN J. PLAYFAIR, United Steelworkers 

RAY ROBINSON, Marine Engineers 

HARRY SAYRE, Paperworkers 

WALTER SMETHURST, CIO Regional Director 

THOMAS STARLING, UAW 

ELMER COPE, United Steelworkers 


Upon motion duly seconded and carried the Credentials Committee as 
named was approved. 


REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


Committee Chairman Allan S. Haywood submitted the following report: 
Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, in accordance with the terms and 
provisions of the Convention Call, your Committee on Credentials begs leave 
to report as follows: 
TO THE OFFICERS AND DELEGATES OF THE TENTH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS: 


We have examined the credentials of 525 delegates representing 38 
National and International Unions; 35 State Industrial Union Councils; 132 
City and County Industrial Union Councils, and 64 Local Industrial Unions 
and recommend these delegates be seated with the following votes: 
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No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Name of Organization 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT 28 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


BARBERS AND BEAUTY CULTURISTS 3 
UNION OF AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF BREWERY, 7 
FLOUR, CEREAL AND SOFT DRINK 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 12 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


AMERICAN COMMUNICATIONS 4 
ASSOCIATION 
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In Attendance 


Walter P. Reuther 
Richard Gosser 
John W. Livingston 
Emil Mazey 
Norman Matthews 
Michael F. Lacey 
Charles H. Kerrigan 
Raymond H. Berndt 
Charles Ballard 
Paul E. Miley 
Richard E. Reisinger 
Leonard Woodcock 
Donnel Chapman 
William McAulay 
Joseph McCusker 
Edward J. Cote 
Pat Greathouse 
Russell Letner 
Cyril V. O’Halloran 
George Burt 
Thomas J. Starling 
Martin Gerber 


Ernest Hebert 
Lilyan Moscowitz 


Karl F. Feller 
Edward Hughlett 


Jacob S, Potofsky 
Frank Rosenblum 
Hyman Blumberg 
Gladys Dickason 
Abraham Chatman 
Abraham Miller 
David J. Monas 
Charles Weinstein 
Murray Weinstein 
Anthony. Froise 
Sander Genis 
Samuel Levin 


Joseph P. Selly 
Joseph F. Kehoe 
Neil Chambers 
Edward Barlow 








Name of Organization 


UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND 
MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


UNITED FARM EQUIPMENT AND 
METAL WORKERS OF AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERMEN AND 
ALLIED WORKERS OF AMERICA 


FOOD, TOBACCO, AGRICULTURAL 
AND ALLIED WORKERS UNION 
OF AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL FUR AND 
LEATHER WORKERS UNION 


UNITED FURNITURE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


UNITED GAS, COKE AND CHEMICAL 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


No. Delegates 


Allotted 
19 








In Attendance 


Albert J. Fitzgerald 
Julius Emspak 
James J. Matles 
James Price 
Paul Seymour 
Leo Jandreau 
James McLeish 
Ruth Young 

C. S. Jackson 
Stanley Loney 
Lem Markland 
Joseph O. Pogue 
John Gojack 
Ernest DeMaio 


Grant W. Oakes 
John Shaffer 


Jeff Kibre 

J. F. Jurich 
Abe Lehto 
Henry Niemela 


Donald Henderson 
Armando Valdes 
Miss Moranda Smith 
Duke Cunningham 
Ernest Mangoang 


Ben Gold 

Pietro Lucchi 
Augustus J. Tomlinson 
Isador Pickman 
Irving Potash 

Sam Mindel 

Abe Feinglass 


Morris Pizer 
Max Perlow 
Ernest Marsh 
Gus Brown 
Sam Sloan 
George Turner 


Martin Wagner 
Cecil Martin 
Joseph Joy 

C. W. Danenburg 
Joseph Appelbaum 





No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Name of Organization 


FEDERATION OF GLASS, CERAMIC 
AND SILICA SAND WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 
AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION 


NATIONAL UNION OF MARINE 
COOKS AND STEWARDS 


NATIONAL MARINE ENGINEERS’ 
BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL UNION OF MARINE 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


NATIONAL MARITIME UNION 
OF AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, 
MILL & SMELTER WORKERS 
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In Attendance 


Joseph Froesch 
Leland Beard 
Lewis McCracken 
Henry Wingert 
Neil Brower 
Ralph Reiser 


John Blackburn 
Martin Grayson 
Francis Slater 
Ivan Brandenburg 
Ace A. Burnett 


Harry Bridges 
William Lawrence 
J. R. Robertson 
Jack Kawano 
Frank M. Andrews 
Bernard Lucas 
Charles Duarte 


Hugh Bryson 
Joseph Harris 
Eddie Lane 


John F. Frison 
Ray H. Robinson 


John Green 

John J. Grogan 
Ross D. Blood 
John J. Driscoll 
W. T. Howell 
Gabriel Polito 
Syd Rose 

Charles A. Leone 


Joseph Curran 
Jack Lawrenson 
Adrian Duffy 
H. B. Warner 
M. Hedley Stone 
Neal Hanley 
Thomas Ray 


M. E. Travis 
John Clark 
Reid Robinson 
Orville Larson 








Name of Organization 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


5 


UNITED OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL 6 


WORKERS OF AMERICA 


OIL WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 


OPTICAL AND INSTRUMENT WORKERS 3 


ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 


PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, UNITED 


UNITED PAPERWORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


PLAYTHINGS, JEWELRY AND NOVELTY 5 
WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION 


AMERICAN RADIO ASSOCIATION 


UNITED RUBBER WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


28 
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In Attendance 
Harry L. Martin 


Ralph B. Novak 
W. A. Copeland 
Sam Eubanks 


James H. Durkin 
John J. Stanley 
Richard Lewis 
Lewis Alan Berne 
Bernard J. Mooney 
Osborne Landix 


O. A. Knight 

A. R. Kinstley 
T. M. McCormick 
J. Elro Brown 
W. W. Allen 

B. J. Schafer 

H. L. Savage 

J. E. Conner 


Thomas E. Andert 
Earl Disselhorst 
Sebastian J. Rebaldo 


Ralph L. Helstein 
Lewis J. Clark 
Fred W. Dowling 
Frank Ellis 
Russell Lasley 


Harry D. Sayre 
Burt J. Mason 
Charles Bridgwater 
Harry Scott 
Nicholas Vrataric. 


Anthony H. Esposito 
Alex Bail 


William R, Steinberg 
Milnor H. Senior 


L. S. Buckmaster 
H. R. Lloyd 
Charles E. Lanning 
Elton Gladney 
Francis M. Hannley 
G. L, Lewis 
Charles McCarter 
George Milliron 
George D. Palmer 


DETREI LS 
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RABI DSi GODS AS SAS AR ILS 


No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
Don Sargent 
Joseph W. Smith 
UNITED SHOE WORKERS OF 7 Rocco Franceschini 
AMERICA James J. Mitchell 


Julius Crane 
Rosaire J. White 


George Terry 
I. Rosenberg 
Wm. E. Thornton 
UNITED STONE AND ALLIED 4 Sam H. Scott 
PRODUCTS WORKERS OF Henry C. Ledyard 
AMERICA W. John Mitchell 
John C. Lawson 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 28 Philip Murray 
AMERICA David J. McDonald 


Van A. Bittner 
James G. Thimmes 
Allan S. Haywood 
Joseph Germano 
Thomas Shane 
James Robb 

C. B. Newell 

H. A. Burkhammer 
George Medrick 
James C, Quinn 
John W. Grajcier 
Bert Hough 

Al Whitehouse 
Joseph McNichols 
Charles J. Smith 
A. F. Kojetinsky 
Eugene Maurice 
Martin J. Walsh 
John F. Murray 
Howard N. Porter 
Paul Rusen 

C. H. Millard 

Pete Mosele 
William F, Donovan 


TELEPHONE WORKERS ORGANIZING 6 John J. Moran 
COMMITTEE. Ernest Weaver 
Richard W. Long 
Norma Naughton 
Dorothy. Bratt 
Norman Wolf 











No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 





TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF 14 Emil Rieve 
AMERICA George Baldanzi 

William Pollock 
Al Barkin 
R. R. Lawrence 
Neil Griffin 
James Bamford 
Mariano S. Bishop 
John Chupka 
Milton Rosenberg 
Edward Doolan 
H. D. Lisk 
Earl T. McGrew 
J. Wm, Belanger 


UNITED TRANSPORT SERVICE 3 Willard S. Townsend 
EMPLOYES OF AMERICA John Yancey 
George Weaver 
TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION 7 Michael J. Quill 
OF AMERICA Douglas L. MacMahon 
John Santo 


Austin Hogan 
Maurice Forge 


Robert High 
John Lopez 
UTILITY WORKERS UNION 7 Joseph A. Fisher 
OF AMERICA Wm. J. Pachler 


Harold J. Straub 
Wm. R, Munger 
Reginald Brown 
Patrick McGrath 


INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS 8 J. E. Fadling 
OF AMERICA Andy Smith 
Earl Nimz 


Harvey Nelson 
Eugene Miller 
Vern Dimler 
Joe Clark 
Will Boston 


CIO-STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 











No. Delegates . 

Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance ) 
Alabama State IUC 1 Carey E. Haigler 
Arkansas State IUC 1 Lee Tucker ; | 
California State IUC 1 Bjorne Halling 4 
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Name of Organization 
Colorado State IUC 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 





Connecticut State IUC 








Florida State IUC 
Georgia State IUC 





Illinois State IUC 





Indiana State IUC 








Iowa State IUC 
Kentucky State IUC 





Louisiana State IUC 





Maine State IUC 





Maryland-D. C. IUC 





Massachusetts State IUC 





Michigan State IUC 








Missouri State IUC 
Montana State IUC 





Nebraska State IUC 





New Hampshire State IUC 





New Jersey State IUC 
New York State IUC 





Ohio State IUC 





Oklahoma State IUC 





Oregon State IUC 





Pennsylvania State IUC 





Rhode Island State IUC 








Tennessee State IUC 
Texas State IUC 





Utah State IUC 





Vermont State IUC 





Virginia State IUC 





Washington State IUC 





West Virginia State IUC 





Wisconsin State IUC 
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In Attendance 


Michael Livoda 
Mitchell Sviridoff 
Jean Stultz 

C. H. Gillman 
Maurice McElligott 
Neal W. Edwards 
Kenneth Everhart 
Arthur Bishop 
Fred C. Pieper 
George M. Jabor 
Ulissee De Dominicis 
Joseph Salerno 
August Scholle 
Harold Edwards 
Mike Lacey 
Frank Cronin 

J. Harold Daoust 
Carl Holderman 
Louis Hollander 
Jack Kroll 
Robert McVay 
Stanley Earl 
Harry Boyer 
John Bello 

Ear] Crowder 

J. J. Hickman 
Clarence L. Palmer 
John C, Lawson 
Charles Webber 
A. A, Fisher 

John B. Easton 
Herman Steffes 


CITY, COUNTY AND DISTRICT INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Name of Organization 


Birmingham IUC, Birmingham, Ala. ............ 
Bessemer IUC, Bessemer, Ala, -..-:1ccccccvcssececnee 
Gadsden IUC, Gadsden, Ala ....-ccccccsccsccssstsnnese 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 








Mobile IUC, Mobile, Ala. 


Fort Smith IUC, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Alameda County IUC, Oakland, Calif. ........... 
Contra Costa County IUC, Martinez, Calif. 
Los Angeles IUC, Los Angeles, Calif. .......... 
Sacramento IUC, Sacramento, Calif. ............ 
San Diego IUC, San Diego, Calif. ........... a 


Se eee eee 


In Attendance 


Charles E. Prestridge 
L, R. Lowe 

R. E. Farr 

J. J. Playfair 

Tom Bowlin 

Ole Fagerhaugh 
Mary Bronson 

Philip Connelly 


Frank E. Thompson 
James Daugherty 








Name of Organization 


n Francisco District IUC, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
San Joaquin County IUC, Stockton, Calif. 
San Mateo County IUC, Redwood City, Calif. 
Santa Clara and Benito Counties IUC, San 
Jose, Calif. 
Denver TUC; Denver, Colo. 2-2: 
Hartford IUC, Hartford, Conn. .......... 
New Haven IUC, New Haven, Conn. ............. 
Atlanta T0UC. Attemte: Ga... 
Chicago IUC, Chicago, Ill. 
Dekalb County IUC, Auburn, Ind. ......... 
Delaware County IUC, Muncie, Ind. . 
Elkhart County IUC, Elkhart, Ind. 
Evansville IUC, Evansville, Ind. ........ 
Fort Wayne IUC, Fort Wayne, Ind. . 
Howard County IUC, Kokomo, Ind. 
Indianapolis IUC, Indianapolis, Ind. ............. 
Lake County IUC, Hammond, Ind. ................... 
Madison County IUC, Anderson, Ind. ........... 
New Castle IUC, New Castle, Ind. ........ 
Vigo County IUC, Terre Haute, Ind. ............ 
Black Hawk County IUC, Waterloo, Iowa... 
Cedar Rapids IUC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa ..... 
Des Moines IUC, Des Moines, Iowa ................ 
Boyd and Greenup Counties IUC, Catletts- 
burg, Ky. 
Louisville ITUC, Louisville, Ky. .......:c::ccccccccoceeon 
Jefferson Parish IUC, Marrero, La. ................ 
Greater New Orleans IUC, New Orleans, La. 
Greater Boston IUC, Boston, Mass. ............... 
Battle Creek IUC, Battle Creek, Mich. ....... 
Dickinson County IUC, Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Greater Ingham County IUC, Lansing, Mich. 
Gogebic County IUC, Ramsay, Mich. ............. 
Iron County IUC, Iron River, Mich. ...... 
Jackson County IUC, Jackson, Mich. ............. 
Kalamazoo IUC, Kalamazoo, Mich. .................. 
Macomb County IUC, Van Dyke, Mich. ........ 
Marquette County IUC, Negaunee, Mich...... 
Monroe County IUC, Monroe, Mich. ................ 
Pontiac IUC, Pontiac, Mich, ..0.....ccccccueee 
Iron Ranges IUC, Hibbing, Minn. ................... 
St. Paul IUC, St. Paul, Minn. —.............. 
Greater Kansas City IUC, Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis IUC, St. Louis, Mo. ec ccecsseee 
Yellowstone County IUC, Billings, Mont. ...... 
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No. Delegates 


Allotted 
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In Attendance 


Paul Schnur 
Richard Lynden 


Al Biagini 


Paul G. Pinsky 
Michael J. Saldren 
Patrick J. Ward 
Edward McCrone 
George D. Guest 
Michael Mann 
John Riffe 
Claude Becktell 
Adolph Gerner 
Walter V. Hayden 
Neal Edwards 
Marley Purvis 
Ralph Harrmann 
George Colwell 
Ralph Myers 
Neal W. Edwards 
Harry Burns 
Kenneth Everhart 
Harold Smith 
George Palmer 


Guy Kirkman 
Wm. H. Beatty 
Warren Morel 
Paul Fourcade 
Harry Tuvim 
Jack T. Conway 
James Hayden 
Leslie R. Towner 
Ramsey Wilson 
Russell Munson 
Kempton Williams 
Glen E. Sigman 
Arthur Hughes 
Earl T. Bester 
Barney Hopkins 
Billie S. Farnum 
George Teller 
Otto Simon 
Joseph Welsh 
Oscar A, Ehrhardt 
Sylvester Graham 
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No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Name of Organization 


Omaha-Council Bluffs Cities IUC, Omaha, 
Nebr. 
Bergen County IUC, Edgewater, N. J......... 
Central Jersey IUC, Trenton, N. J. .................. 
Greater Newark IUC, Newark, N. J. .... 
Passaic County IUC, Passaic, Ni Ju -ccosecoo 
Dunkirk Area IUC, Dunkirk, N. Y. .................. 
Greater Buffalo IUC, Buffalo, N. Y. ............. 
Greater Syracuse IUC, Syracuse, N. Y. ........ 
Greater Utica IUC, Utica, N.Y. cece 
Rochester IUC, Rochester, N. Y. .. 
Troy Area IUC, Cohoes, N. Y. ....... te 
Durham IUC, Durham, Ny Cy o.ccccccccccscecsssscsesseeee 
High Point-Thomasville IUC, High Point, 
N. C. 
Akron IUC, Akraqn, Ohio 
Alliance IUC, Alliance, O10 ecco 
Ashtabula County IUC, Ashtabula, Ohio ..... 
Butler County IUC, Hamilton, Ohio 
Cleveland IUC, Cleveland, O)i0 ......:...::.:ccccccuen 
Greater Cincinnati IUC, Cincinnati, Ohio...... 
Greater Springfield IUC, Springfield, Ohio 
Lorain County IUC, Lorain, Ohio ... 
Mahoning County IUC, Youngstown, ‘Ohio 
Marion County IUC, Marion, Ohio .................. 
Massillon IUC, Massillon, Ohio .. eee 
Montgomery County IUC, Dayton; ‘Ohio ye 
Muskingum County IUC, Zanesville, Ohio... 
Portsmouth District IUC, Portsmouth, Ohio 
Richland County IUC, Mansfield, Ohio .......... 
Stark County IUC, Massillon, Ohio ................ 
Toledo IUC, Toledo, Ohio 
Trumbull County IUC, Warren, Ohio ............. 
Tuscarawas County IUC, New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio 
Coos Bay Area IUC, North Bend, Oreg......... 
Portland IUC, Portland, Oreg. .. i 
Allegheny Valley IUC, New Kensington, Pa. 
Beaver County IUC, Ambridge, Pa. ............. 
Berks County IUC, Reading, Pa. ..................... 
Butler IUC, Butler, Pa. 
Crawford County IUC, Meadville, Pa. .......... 
Delaware County IUC, Chester, Pa. ................. 
Erie IUC, Erie, Pa. 
Greater Johnstown IUC, Johnstown, Pa...... 
Harrisburg Region IUC, Harrisburg, Pa... 
Lebanon County IUC, Lebanon, Pa. ............ 
Lehigh County IUC, Allentown, Pa. .............. 
Lower Bucks IUC, Bristol, Pav. o.c.ccccccsccscnsnom 
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In Attendance 


Frank Cronin 
George S. Binstead 
James Sweeney 
James McLeish 
Irving Abramson 
Charles W. Rudolph 
Hugh Thompson 
John J. Maurillo 
Jack Rubenstein 
John H. Cooper 
Harold J. Garno 
William Smith 


Franz E. Daniel 
Paul M. Fessenden 
John Brophy 

Ted Weiss 

Glenn Hess 

B. W. Ohler 
William Black 
James Gallagher 
Steve Caruso 
David W. Treharne 
William Snoots 

I. W. Abel 

Louis Leopold 
Albert J. Marsh 
Raymond Gulley 
James Young 
William Lavelle 
Richard L. Lazette 
Wm. J. Anderson 


Jacob Clayman 
Donald W. Brown 
Kenneth R. Smith 
Wm. J. Hart 
Frank Kromerich 
Andrew Kondrath 
Lewis McCracken 
Ross Atwell 

Ben Norwitch 
Llewellyn H. Jenkins 
Earl W. Graham 
Feeney Busarello 
Howard R. Hague 
Leo Goodman 
Frank Hoffman 





No. Delegates 


Allotted In Attendance 


No, Name 





Lycoming County IUC, Williamsport, Pa... 
Montgomery and Chester Counties IUC, 
Norristown, Pa. 
Northampton County IUC, Easton, Pa, ........ 
Philadelphia IUC, Philadelphia, Pa. ................ 
Scranton-Lackawanna IUC, Scranton, Pa... 
Shenango TUC, Sharon; Pa... 
Steel City IUC, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tarentum IUC, Taremtum, Pa. .n.ceececccesccseseeee 
Wilkes-Barre IUC, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. .......... 
York County IUC, York, Pa. .................. 
Memphis IUC, Memphis, Tenn, 02... 
Nashville IUC, Nashville, Tenn. ........................ 
Dallas Area IUC, Dallas, Tex. ............ 
Houston Area IUC, Houston, Tex. ................... 
Carbon County IUC, Helper, Utah .................. 
Blue Ridge IUC, Lynchburg, Va. .... 
Richmond IUC, Richmond, Va. 
Gray’s Harbor IUC, Aberdeen, Wash. .......... 
Seattle IUC, Seattle, Wash. o.....c:cccccccssscsssessssssenee 
Spokane County IUC, Spokane, Wash. ........ 
Tacoma IUC, Tacoma, Wash. . rece ae! 
Thurston County IUC, Olympia, “Wash. See 
Cabell County IUC, Huntington, W. Va....... 
Harrison County IUC, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Wheeling IUC, Wheeling, W. Va. ................... 
Wood County IUC, Parkersburg, W. Va...... 
Eau Claire IUC, Eau Claire, Wis. . me 
Fond du Lac County IUC, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Kenosha County IUC, Kenosha, Wis. ............... 
Milwaukee County IUC, Milwaukee, Wis... 
Sheboygan County IUC, Sheboygan, Wis...... 
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Hugh Cancella 


George E. Pennington 
Pasquale Ninno 
James B. Carey. 
James Menzie 
William Nicholson 
Anthony J. Federoff 
Michael Petrak 
Charles Sobor 
John Hartwick 

J. D. Harris, Jr. 
James E. Payne 
James B. Carey 
James Drury 
Frank Bonacci 
Ernest Pugh 
Ernest Pugh 

Hugo Abrahamson 
Jerry Tyler 

W. O, Allen 

R. J. Carino 

Burk Christie 
William Kessler 
Homer Bussa 
Homer Bussa 
John Edelman 
Ernest Williams 
Walter Burke 
Harvey Kitzman 
Walter Cappel 
John A. Schultz 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 














No. Delegates 
No. Name Allotted 
72 Local Industrial Union 

Detroit 1, Mich. 1 
425 United Bakery Workers 

Philadelphia, Pa. 1 
478 Local Industrial Union 

Austin, Minn. ) sk 
520 Printing and Paper Trades 

Auxiliary Workers 

Philadelphia, Pa. 1 
572 Bakery and Biscuit Workers 

pp ee ay | {ea cea 1 





In Attendance 


Morris Spitzer 
Charles Ford 


Eva M. Sauers 


Harold J. Rommel 


Ben Henry 
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636 
677 
757 
798 


812 


897 
934 
962 
1075 
1078 
1091 


1120 


1104 


1169 


1178 


1187 


1192 


1193 


1207 


1216 





LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS—(Continued) 


Name 


United Theatre Employees 
Hazleton, Pa. 


No. Delegates 
Allotted In Attendance 


1 Elmer Cope 





United Veneer and Lbr. Workers 


1 Joseph Angelo 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
Culinary Wkrs. and Bartenders 
Portland, Oreg. 


1 John M. Brost 





United Publication Workers 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1 Albert Atallah 





United Bartenders 
Helper, Utah 


1 Frank Bonacci 





United Bakery Workers 
McKeesport, Pa. 


1 Andrew Graham 





United Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


1 Smiley. Chatak 





United Heater Equip, Workers 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


1 Charles Rosen 





United Pencil Workers 
New York, N. Y. 





United Trades 


Salt Lake City, Utah .....000000...... 


United Galvanizing Workers 
Baltimore, Md. 


1 Thomas Cometa 
ieee 1 Varro C, Jones 
1 Frank J. Bender 





United Bakery Workers 
Allentown, Pa. 


1 George Craig 





United Musicians 


1 Carl Winn 





South Bend, Ind. 
United Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Hudson, Pa. 


1 Joseph M. Walsh 





United Bakery. Workers 
Pottstown, Pa. 


1 Cliff Short 





Local Industrial Union 
Coffeyville, Kans. 


1 Walter Harris 





Ottertai] LIU 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 


1 Fullerton Fulton 





United Laundry Workers 


1 Paul R. Christopher 





Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Local Industrial Union 





Kansas City, Mo. 
United Clay Product Workers 
Toronto, Ohio 





United Building Service and 
Maintenance Workers 


1 James J. Leary 
1 Louis Tomayko 
1 Nick Zonarich 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Local Industrial Union 
Kansas City, Mo. 


1 Irwin L. DeShetler 














1242 
1244 
1248 
1256 
1261 


1267 


1268 


1279 


1295 


1296 


1323 


1361 


1368 


1384 


1405 


1409 


1434 


1437 


1450 


1472 


1515 


1532 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS—(Continued) 



























































No. Delegates 
Name Allotted 

United Slag Workers 
Pittsburgh, Pa. i] 
Local Industrial Union 

Portland, Oreg. 1 
United Building Service Workers 
St. Louis, Mo. 1 
Local Industrial Union 
Spokane, Wash. 1 
United Waste Paper Workers 
Baltimore, Md. 1 
United Construction and 

Maintenance Workers 
Newark, N. J. 1 
United Building Trades 
Gary, Ind. 1 
United Scrap Iron & Salvage & 

Waste Workers 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1 
United Creosote Workers 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1 
United Theatrical Workers 
Coraopolis, Pa. 1 
United Scientific Workers 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1 
Local Industrial Union 
Tillamook, Oreg. 1 
Public Service Employees 
Racine, Wis. 1 
Floor Covering LIU 
Norwood, Mass. 3 
US Drivers’ LIU 
New Castle, Ind. 1 
United Cemetery Workers 
Juraniee Pisin, Mass, os ¥ 
United Rubber Workers 
Salt eke City, Utah . 1 
United Cement Milling Workers 
Houston, Tex. 1 
United Glove Workers 
Vandergrift, Pa. 1 
United Foremen 
Lancaster, Pa. 1 
United Hotel Service Workers 
Cleveland, Ohio 4 
Local Industrial Union 
Houston, Tex. 1 





In Attendance 


Frank Burke 
Peter Hiinsky 
Dave Wilson 
R, E. Engleking 


Ernest J. Moran 


Ewald Sandner 


Robert Clark 


Cliff Shorts 
Robert J. Davidson 
Louis Capone 


Joseph A. Goney 


eteiintenin ne ee 


Rex Carey 
John Despol 


John Collins 

John Doherty 

Francis F. Carmichael 
Walter Smethurst 
Ray Davidson 

George Rettinger 
Richard Davidson 


Sam Sponseller 


James Dickerson 
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LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS—(Continued) 









































No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 

1555 United Foremen 

Camden, N. J. 1 Robert Creasey 
1560 United Construction and 

Maintenance Workers 

Steubenville, Ohio 1 James Gent 
1564 United Trades 

Salt Lake City, Utah -..ccccccccssssnecnceenenee 1 Jerry Conway 
1580 United Cafeteria Workers 

Duquesne, Pa. 1 Phil S. Chiding 
1584 Evergreen Packers 

Puyallup, Wash. 1 Roy W. Atkinson 
1588 United Steel Spring Workers 

Muncie, Ind. 1 Loren J. Houser 
1607 United Feed Mill Workers 

Canonsburg, Pa. 1 James A, Malone 
1612 United Dairy Workers 

Mishawaka, Ind. 1 R. J. Thomas 
1613 United Cemetery Workers 

New Haven, Conn. 1 Edward McCrone 
1628 United Flour and Feed Workers 

McKinney, Tex. 1 Robert Oliver 
1632 United Tile Board Workers 

North Kansas City, M0, -.ccccccccseccseccseeonee 1 Arnold Campo 
1634 United Grain Workers 

Meridian, Miss. 1 R. W. Starnes 
1641 Local Industrial Union 

Milwaukee, Wis. 1 Paul Russo 
1643 Amalgamated LIU 

St. Charles, Mo. 1 Delmond Garst 
1645 Roosevelt College Office 

Employees 
Chicago, IIl. 1 Nathan Cowan 





COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I move this partial report of the 
Credentials Committee be received and the delegates seated. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: Secretary Carey will read to the delegation a 


list of the appointed committees for their approval. 


Secretary Carey read the appointments of the following committees: 


1948 RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


VAN A. BITTNER, Chairman, United Steelworkers 
JOSEPH CURRAN, Secretary, NMU 
HARRY BRIDGES, Longshoremen 


HYMAN BLUMBERG, Clothing 


FRANCIS CARMICHAEL, CIO Regional Director (Massachusetts) 
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LEWIS J. CLARK, Packinghouse 
JAMES DURKIN, UOPWA 
JAMES E. FADLING, Woodworkers i 
KARL FELLER, Brewery Workers | 
ALBERT FITZGERALD, UE : 
ABRAM FLAXER, Public Workers ; 
JOSEPH FROESCH, Glass Workers 

JOHN GREEN, Shipbuilding 

WALTER REUTHER, UAW 

JAMES J. LEARY, CIO Regional Director (Missouri) 

H. R. LLOYD, Rubber Workers 

HARRY MARTIN, Newspaper Guild 

EMIL MAZEY, UAW 

DAVID J. McDONALD, United Steelworkers 

JACK MORAN, Telephone Workers 

ROBERT OLIVER, CIO Regional Director (Texas) 
MORRIS PIZER, Furniture 

JACOB POTOFSKY, Clothing 

MICHAEL QUILL, Transport Workers 

EMIL RIEVE, Textile 

WILLARD TOWNSEND, Transport Service 

MARTIN WAGNER, Gas, Coke 

JOSEPH WALSH, CIO Regional Director (Pennsylvania) 
SAMUEL WOLCHOK, Retail, Wholesale 

JOSEPH SELY, Communications 

A. R. KINSTLEY, Oil Workers 








1948 CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 


FRANK ROSENBLUM, Chairman, Clothing 

GEORGE BALDANZI, Secretary, Textile 

FRANK BENDER, CIO Regional Director (Maryland) 
JOHN BLACKBURN, Lithographers 

PAUL CHRISTOPHER, CIO Regional Director (Tennessee) 
STANLEY EARL, Oregon IUC 

RALPH HELSTEIN, Packinghouse 

FRANK CRONIN, CIO Regional Director (Nebraska) 

AL KOTEJINSKY, United Steelworkers 

R. J. THOMAS, CIO Staff 

CHARLES LANNING, Rubber 

FRANZ DANIELS, CIO Regional Director 

WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Longshoremen 

MICHAEL LIVODA, CIO Regional Director (Colorado) 
JAMES MacLEISH, UE 

MICHAEL MANN, CIO Regional Director (Tllinois) 

CECIL MARTIN, Gas, Coke 

LEWIS McCRACKEN, Glass Workers 

WILLIAM J. PACHLER, Utility Workers 
JOHN STANLEY, UOPWA ; 
M. HEDLEY STONE, NMU 

LEE TUCKER, CIO Regional Director (Arkansas) 
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HULBERT WARNER, NMU 

JOHN L, YANCEY, Transport Service 
JAMES MITCHELL, Shoe Workers 
EWART GUINIER, Public Workers 


1948 OFFICERS’ REPORT COMMITTEE 


O. A. KNIGHT, Chairman, Oil Workers 

L. S. BUCKMASTER, Secretary, Rubber Workers 
ALEX BAIL, Playthings 

CARL WINN, Woodworkers 

HUGH BRYSON, Marine Cooks 

ABE CHATAM, Clothing 

CHESTER DUSTEN, CIO Regional Director (Oregon) 
JULIUS EMSPAK, UE 

SAM EUBANKS, Newspaper Guild 

JOHN B. EASTON, CIO Regional Director (West Virginia) 
ROCCO FRANCESCHINI, Shoe Workers 

HAROLD GARNO, N. Y. State Council 

ANTHONY FEDEROFF, CIO Regional Director (Pennsylvania) 
JOHN GROGAN, Shipbuilding 

WALTER HARRIS, CIO Regional Director (Arkansas) 
DONALD HENDERSON, Food, Tobacco 

JOSEPH JURICH, Fishermen and Allied Workers 
SAM LEVIN, Clothing 

PHILIP O’ROURKE, Radio Assoc. 

FRED PIEPER, CIO Regional Director (Louisiana) 
IRVING POTASH, Fur Workers 

J. R. ROBERTSON, Longshoremen 

JOSEPH SALERNO, Massachusetts IUC 

AUGUST SCHOLLE, CIO Regional Director (Michigan) 
SAM H. SCOTT, Stone and Allied 

JAMES THIMMES, United Steelworkers 

C. V. DANNENBERG, Gas, Coke 


1948 APPEALS COMMITTEE 


WILLIAM POLLOCK, Chairman, Textile 

JOHN W. LIVINGSTON, Secretary, UAW 

HARRY BLOCK, Pennsylvania IUC 

FRANK BONACCTI, CIO Regional Director (Utah) 
JAMES A, DAVIS, Missouri IUC 

TIM FLYNN, CIO Regional Director (N. California) 
JOSEPH GERMANO, United Steelworkers 
ADOLPH GERMER, CIO 

GEORGE CRAIG, CIO Regional Director (Pennsylvania) 
BEN GOLD, Fur Workers 

NICHOLAS VRATARIC, Paper Workers 

MARTIN KYNE, Retail, Wholesale 

RICHARD LONG, Telephone Workers 

T. M. McCORMICK, Oil Workers 

MAURICE McELLIGOTT, Illinois IUC 

ABRAHAM MILLER, Clothing 
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MAX PERLOW, Furniture 

RALPH REISER, Glass Workers 

HUGH THOMPSON, CIO Regional Director (New York) 
JOHN SCHAFFER, Farm Equipment 

ROBERT WEINSTEIN, Public Workers 

NICK ZONARICH, United Steelworkers 

HAROLD STRAUB, Utility Workers 

JOHN DOHERTY, United Steelworkers 

GUSTAV FABER, Transport 


1948 USHERS 


ROBERT J. DAVIDSON, Chief Usher, CIO Regional Director (Ohio) 
SMOILE CHATAK, United Steelworkers 

JOSEPH GONEY, United Steelworkers 

JAMES MALONE, United Steelworkers 

PETER MARKUNAS, CIO Staff Representative 

PHILIP WEIGHTMAN, CIO Staff Representative 

ROY W. ATKINSON, CIO Regional Director (Washington) 

PAT CONROY, CIO Regional Director (Canada) 

GEORGE DeNUCCTI, CIO Regional Director (Ohio) 

BEN HENRY, CIO Regional Director (Iowa) 

R. D. HODSON, CIO Regional Director (Delaware) 

LOREN HOUSER, CIO Regional Director (Indiana) 

WILLIAM MAYO, CIO Regional Director (Indiana) 

EDWARD McCRONE, CIO Regional Director (Connecticut) 
ROBERT McVAY, CIO Regional Director (Oklahoma) 

GEORGE MEDRICK, CIO Regional Director (Pennsylvania) 

F. J. MICHEL, CIO Regional Director (Wisconsin) 

PETE MOSELE, CIO Regional Director (New York) 

EWALD SANDNER, CIO Regional Director (New Jersey) 

SAM SPONSELLER, CIO Regional Director (Ohio) | 
ROBERT STARNES, CIO Regional Director (Mississippi) 4 
WILLIAM B. TAYLOR, CIO Regional Director (Kentucky) 

FRANK N. HOFFMAN, United Steelworkers 

CLOFFORD B. SHORTS, United Steelworkers 

LOUIS CAPONE, United Steelworkers 
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ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 


JAMES FADLING, Chairman, Woodworkers 
CHESTER DUSTEN, CIO Regional Director 
STANLEY EARL, Oregon State Council 
KENNETH SMITH, Portland CIO Council | ow 
JAMES MENZIE, Steel Area Director j 
JOHN BROST, CIO Staff Representative 
Upon motion duly made and seconded the committees named were ap- — po 


proved. 
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THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The rules, as the delegates will observe, require the 
us to recess at 12:30. We still have some fifteen minutes available before the ~ wa 


time required to recess. : log: 
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We are honored this morning in having with us a great friend and a distin- 
guished gentleman. He is the Governor of the Territory of Alaska. Our dele- 
gates may know, and I am quite sure they do, that the CIO has consistently 
fought throughout recent years for Alaska’s right to be given statehood, to be 
a part of the States making up the great United States of America. Governor 
Gruening owned and operated a very important newspaper in the State of 
Maine for several years. He was appointed Governor of Alaska by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in the year 1939. The Territory, as you doubtless know, cannot 
vote for a President, but within its confines it exercises the right to elect rep- 
resentatives to the Territorial Legislature. In the course of the recent elec- 
tion I am happy to report that the Territory of Alaska elected a Democratic 
Territorial Legislature, defeating all Republican candidates. 


It therefore gives me great pleasure to present to you one of our distin- 
guished and most outstanding citizens, the Governor of Alaska, Honorable 
Ernest Gruening of the Territory of Alaska. 


GOVERNOR ERNEST GRUENING 
of the Territory of Alaska 


President Murray, and friends of the CIO, I am greatly privileged to 
attend this important Convention and I am happy to bring to you the greetings 
of the people of Alaska. It is quite right, as President Murray has told you, 
that we, too, had an election in Alaska, just three weeks before the national 
election. It is a curious fact not observed unti! recently that for thirty-two 
years, ever since Alaskans started to elect a Delegate to Congress and their 
own Territorial officials and their Legislature, they have been an infallible 
barometer of the subsequent national election. They have not failed once 
since 1916. It is regrettable that in 1946 the Republicans and reactionaries 
carried our Legislature, and it therefore was not surprising to us that the 
same result followed in the Congress two years later. It is curious, it is 
a strange coincidence how closely the political history of Alaska has preceded 
that of the Nation, because after observing for two years the functionings of 
a do-nothing and reactionary Legislature, the people of Alaska went to the 
polls on the 12th of October and threw them all out. Therefore, those of us 
who have followed the situation had no hesitation in predicting the victory of 
Harry Truman and the election of a Democratic and progressive, forward 
looking Congress on the 2nd of November. If you will just watch Alaska you 
will not go wrong in the future. 


Alaska’s great aspiration is to achieve Statehood. The people of Alaska 
have voted for it. They want to cease being the stepchild of the national 
family. We know that after 81 years of territoriality we will not progress, we 
will not achieve our destiny without full equality in the family of States. 


We are happy to see that the Democratic platform has endorsed im- 
mediate statehood; that the President of the United States has warmly es- 
poused our cause in a message to Congress and we hope to get it this time. 
We feel that statehood for Alaska is not merely beneficial to the people of 
Alaska, but it is their right as American citizens after this long period of 
tutelage, but that it will be a distinct benefit to the whole Nation. We feel 
that we have an important mission. We feel that Alaska should become a bul- 
wark for the rest of our Nation, not merely a military bulwark but an ideo- 
logical bulwark. If our present world condition continues, if we are to continue 
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in an ideological war in which perhaps it will be demonstrated that our sys- 
tem of government, our freedoms are preferable to totalitarian ideas, that 
freedom is preferable to the police state, then we have a mission to erect in 
these northern latitudes, a kind of exemplar of American ideas, and put them 
into practice. Thus far in those northern latitudes, the only free peoples that 
have erected a functioning state and a suitable form of government and civili- 
zation, have been the Scandinavians and the Finns. We have not done so in 
81 years under the American flag. The Canadians have not moved that far 
north, but across the Bearing Sea in those latitudes, the other idea, the idea 
of repression, the idea of destruction of labor, the idea of a police state is en- 
trenched. It will be our happy privilege and it is a challenge to us not merely 
in Alaska but to all the people of the United States to show that we can do 
better, and we propose to do it as soon as we get statehood. I thank you very 
much. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: In behalf of the Convention I wish to express 
our appreciation for the presence of Governor Gruening of the Territory of 
Alaska this morning and to assure him as best we know how, of our desire to 
work with him, the President of the United States, and the people of the 
Territory of Alaska to secure statehood for that great Territory. 

Thank you, Governor. 

If there are no objections, the rules can be suspended. It is now 22 
minutes after 12 and the Convention will recess to meet here promptly at 
2 o'clock, 

Upon motion being made to suspend the rules, which was duly seconded 
and carried at 12:22 o’clock p. m. the Convention recessed until 2 
o’clock p. m. 


FIRST DAY—MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
The convention was called to order by President Murray at 2:00 o’clock. 


INTRODUCTION OF JAMES E. FADLING 
(Arrangements Committee) 


SECRETARY CAREY: President Murray and Delegates, the Convention 
has had the pleasure of meeting most of the members of the Arrangements 
Committee. They appeared on the opening day of the Convention, with the 
exception of John Brost, whom you will have the chance of meeting later. 
But one of the spark plugs of the Arrangements Committee is a little red- 
headed fellow named Fadling, and Jim has asked for a chance of saying 
a few words to the Convention. 

I present the President of the Woodworkers of America, James E. Fadling. 


PRESENTATION OF GAVEL TO PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY 


DELEGATE JAMES E. FADLING: Brother Carey, President Murray 
and delegates to this Tenth Annual Convention, I am going to say as far as 
the Woodworkers are concerned we are more than pleased to find the CIO 
convening here on the West Coast. There have been times in carrying out 
CIO policy that the Woodworkers felt somewhat alone. I am going to say 
I am glad that we don’t feel like that today. 
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I am sure that the delegates will have a pleasant visit in Portland; I am 
sure that the program that will be pounded out at this convention will better 
our organization, the Woodworkers, the National CIO and all of the people 
that depend upon the CIO for guidance and leadership. 

Mr. Murray, I have a small instrument here made of wood. The Wood- 
workers jurisdiction is from the stump to the finished piano, including gavels. 
I have a piece of wood here—you have heard this morning about some of the 
unusual things of Oregon—I have a piece of wood that grows only in Southern 
Oregon and Palestine, myrtlewood. 

It gives me great pleasure to present to you this gavel, and I hope it 
assists you in your deliberations and decisions, Mr. Murray. 

(Applause) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I desire to express to President Fadling and his 
associates my deep appreciation for this token of friendship presented me 
here this morning. 

I hope in succeeding meetings of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and its Executive Board, and perhaps at Steelworkers meetings, to make 
good use of this gavel. 

Thank you, Jim, and thank the Woodworkers and all of your associates 
who joined in presenting this gift. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: On November 2, as we are all aware, the 
American people gave their overwhelming approval to a set of economic and 
political principles designed to meet the needs of the American people and 
greatly improve the general welfare of this nation. 


The principles endorsed in that election constitute a real American 
people’s program. Almost in its entirety, that platform stands as vindication 
of the programs designed by the Congress of Industrial Organizations from 
its inception. Working with others in the fields of industry, agriculture, small 
business, and the trained professions, all Americans of good will have now 
defined clearly their hopes and aspirations for this great nation. 


The men who stood for that platform have been elected to office by the 
mighty voice of the majority in keeping with our American traditions. The 
endorsement goes far, far beyond a mere approval of personalities. What the 
people expressed was approval of a moral and material code under which this 
country must be governed, and selections of those deemed best fitted to carry 
out their wishes. 


Named to speak for them and to carry out their desires is Harry S. 
Truman, President of the United States. We had hoped that the President 
could be with us in person to express to you an outline of the mighty plans 
which we must all join in drafting and enacting into operation. It is easy to 
understand that the grave responsibilities placed upon him by the people 
prevent the President of the United States from making the long trip to 
Portland. 

The President has, however, transmitted to me a communication ex- 


pressing his views of the great tasks that need to be done in this country 
through the cooperation of all the people and the political administration they 
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have selected to carry out their desires. The President’s message to you reads 
as follows: 

“Please extend my greetings and best wishes for a successful meeting to 
the members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations whose representa- 
tives are gathering in their Tenth Constitutional Convention. I regret that 
circumstances do not permit me to come to Portland to address this great 
convention. 

“Today we know more clearly than we could know a few weeks ago the 
course which our democracy will follow. The people have chosen a program 
which is for the benefit of all. This program was supported by your organi- 
zation, by the other labor organizations as well as by farmers, many business 

‘men, and the people generally. It is a sign of the maturity and good sense of 
labor in this country that it thinks more and more in terms of the welfare of 
the nation as a whole and supports what is good for all the people. 


“The program to which we are pledged—and which was endorsed by the 
people of the United States on Election Day—is based on the principle that 
the first concern of government is the welfare of the average man and woman 
who raise the families and pay the bills and do the work that makes America. 
Only. by adherence to this principle can the stability of business and industry 
—free enterprise—be guaranteed. 

“In the years ahead, we shall seek to preserve full employment and full 
production at good wages with reasonable prices and fair profits. Taken to- 
gether, these things mean a rising standard of living for everyone. 

“In working together toward these objectives, we shall demonstrate, final- 
ly and unequivocally, the fallacies of Communism and of reaction. The way 
ahead is clear, but it will not all be easy sailing. We shall need the help and 
support of every one of you assembled in Portland. 

“To secure the blessings that are within our grasp will require the con- 
tinued vigor and resolution of our people. With the protection and guidance of 


Almighty God, we shall not fail. 
“Signed, Harry S. Truman.” 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The next order of business is the presentation of 
the Report of the President of the organization to the convention, I wish 
to ask Vice President Potofsky, President of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, to preside over the convention during the presentation of the 
Report of the President to your union. President Potofsky. 


(President Jacob Potofsky in the Chair.) 
CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: As President Murray has just announced, the 
next order of business is the presentation of the President’s Report to this 
convention. 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY 
Of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Copies of the Report of President Philip Murray to the Tenth Constitu- 
tional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations were distributed 
to the delegates. 

The report in full follows: 
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Report of President Philip Murray 


of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Introduetion 


Greetings: 


During these past twelve months, since our last convention, the CIO 
has consistently fought for its constructive program which is designed to 
meet the needs of labor and the nation. 


This program serves the interests not of labor alone but of every 
section of our people. It is directed toward the achievement of objec- 
tives which are shared by the overwhelming majority of Americans. These 
objectives are the establishment of an enduring peace; the maintenance of 
a domestic economy which will guarantee full employment, good health and 
adequate social security; and the strengthening of the basis of our democracy 
to assure full political and civil equality and equal economic and cultural 
opportunities for all men and women in our country of every race, creed or 
color. This is the way for a more secure and abundant life for all our 
people. 

This program expresses the aims and aspirations of the CIO. It com- 
mands the support not of labor alone but of all progressive Americans. Our 
program has met with bitter opposition from the forces of privilege and 
reaction. These forces are motivated by deep hostility to organized labor. 
They are the same forces which proposed to wipe out the program of social 
legislation which we proudly call the New Deal, and which has been won in 
the past 16 years. 


We of the CIO can well be proud of our magnificent record of accom- 
plishment during the past year. 


The re-election of President Harry S. Truman in the 1948 election was 
clear indication that labor and all the American people stand solidly behind 
the principles of the New Deal, and want those principles translated into 
constructive action. 


We of the CIO can likewise be proud of the magnificent achievements 
of our Political Action Committee, which played so tremendous a role in 
organizing the vote for President Truman and for a liberal Congress. We 
of the CIO had faith in our program and in the fine platform on which 
President Truman and other forward-looking candidates ran successfully for . 
public office. 


The victory in the November election is a victory for all the American 
people. It was in particular a victory for organized labor. It thwarted 
the efforts of scheming reactionaries to wipe out the gains of the past few 
years and to deprive the workers of America of their most basic and 
cherished trade union rights. 


Our PAC activity smashed this evil effort to turn back the political 
clock. It paved the way for constructive action by the 81st Congress on a 
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program which now has the full and clear endorsement of a large majority 
of the people. 

The campaign showed that our PAC is now recognized—as we in the 
CIO have long regarded it—as a permanent political force of major im- 
portance. Its future is assured. 

We of the CIO can also be proud of our economic achievements during 
the last year. Our unions have won new wage increases calculated to relieve, 
in part at least, the dreadful burden of inflation which rests so heavily on 
every American family. 

The CIO and all America face grave problems in the year ahead. Our 
convention, following closely after a national election of crucial importance, 
must give serious sober thought to the problems of our country and particu- 
larly to the problems of labor. America is looking to the CIO for leadership 
and guidance and action. 

In the course of this convention we shall seek to meet these issues with 
the courage born of faith in the CIO, of faith in our membership, and of faith 
in our democratic form of government and our way of life. 


Our Economy 


During the past year developments on our economic front have followed 
the pattern of the past three years. In my report to the convention last 
year I stated that “skyrocketing prices, greatly inflated profits, a refusal 
to expand capacity and the weakening of social legislation inevitably will 
lead to economic chaos.” 

We have done all in our power in the past year to reverse the trend 
of skyrocketing prices and inflated profits, but industry’s desire to maximize 
profits during this period of prosperity in order to protect itself against 
the future depression continues. Prices have been pushed to new all-time 
highs. Profits are skyrocketing to an all-time peak of approximately $34 
billion before taxes and $20 billion after taxes in 1948. This is double the 
wartime average, almost triple the 1929 average and five times greater 
than the average of profits during the pre-war years, 1936-39. 


Our unions pursued a policy of wage increases in mid-1948 with the 
expressed hope of restoring lost purchasing power which had been eaten 
away by rising prices. However, wages continue to lag somewhat behind 
rising prices. Yet, in spite of this, the wage increases were used once again 
as an additional excuse by industry and big business to raise their prices and 
. inflate their profits. 

In the auto industry, for example, the wage increases cost five of the 
large companies approximately $153 million. Yet, prices were raised by the 
staggering amount of $582 million, or almost four times as much as wages 
were raised. 

The same practice was adopted by steel, coal and other basic industries 
in America. In each case prices were raised three, four and five times as 
much as wages were increased. Industry, instead of absorbing a higher wage 
bill out of existing profits, chose to increase prices more than enough to 
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offset the wage increases. The result—1948 profits are at new all-time highs. 


This continued trend of soaring prices and profits and declining real 
wages is a serious threat to our economy. It was serious last year when I 
reported to this convention, and it has become even more aggravated in the 
past year. 


The following table indicates the serious distortions which develop in 
an economy where prices and profits are permitted to rise unchecked: 


Percentage Distribution of Our National Income 


1945-1948 
Compensation Corporate Profits Business & 
Year of Employees After Taxes Professional Farm 
[| | aed . 67.6 4.8 9.2 6.8 
A | Meena emer , 65.4 7.1 11.4 8.1 
POR os ae 63.0 8.9 11.5 Te 
1948 (1st half)... 61.2 9.1 11.5 8.5 


In 1945 employees received 67.6 percent of our national income, and by 
the first half of 1948 were receiving 61.2 percent on an annual basis. On the 
other hand corporate profits after taxes took a little less than 5 percent of 
our national income in 1945 and by the first half of 1948 was absorbing a 
little in excess of 9 percent. 


This is a serious distortion in our economy. Our national income is 
increasing and is now at an all-time high, yet the share of the highest 
national income in our entire history is unevenly distributed, with more 
going to corporate profits and less to compensation of employees. 


The table also shows the share of national income going to business and 
professional groups and the share going to farm groups. 


Inflation Persists 


There seems to be little indication that there will be any appreciable 
decline in prices in the coming year. All the pressures are for continued 
high prices for most commodities. Certain soft spots, however, are develop- 
ing. Demand for shoes and textile products is beginning to slacken. Instead 
of industry attempting to overcome the slackening of demand for their 
products by reducing prices, they have pursued the monopolistic practice of 
maintaining prices and reducing production and employment. 


Certain grain prices are beginning to decline. In the 1948-1949 season 
prospects are for one of the best crop years the farmers have ever had. This 
means that grain prices—wheat and corn—are coming down and will probably 
not return to the peak attained in early 1948. However, as yet we have not 
seen any concomitant drop in the retail prices of food commodities which 
use grains as raw material. 
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For example, bread and flour prices increased steadily as grain prices 
increased in 1946 and 1947. Yet there’ has not been one reduction in the 
price of bread since grain prices began to drop this year. In June 1946 a 
pound of bread sold at retail for 10.6¢. The wheat in that bread cost the 
processor 2.6¢ at the farm. Today the wheat in a pound loaf of bread sells 
at the farm for 3.1¢. This bread now costs us 13.9¢ at retail. The margin 
between what the farmer gets and what we pay was 8¢ two years ago (under 
price control) and is nearly 11¢ today. It has not been the consumer who 
has benefited but rather the producers of bread. This is just an example of 
continued profiteering by the large producers of bread products. 


There is no question, in the face of this, that inflation will persist. Like 
cancer, we are nourishing a disease instead of building a healthy body through 
proper diagnosis and treatment. 


Production Limited 


An analysis of how our economy operates will make,more clear the 
reasons why inflation persists and grows more serious in an uncontrolled 
economy where demand for production continues to exceed the available 


supply. 

In effect, one of the reasons why industry is able to increase its prices 
and its profits is because more is being demanded than is available for sale. 
Industry has done little or nothing, as I reported last year, to expand capacity 
and increase production to meet demand. 


However, we must be fully cognizant of the fact that in an economy 
where a limited number of producers control a large segment of production, 
even increased capacity and increased production would not necessarily bring 
with it lower prices. But greater capacity would begin to point out the 
problem of the need for breaking monopolistic practices which persist in 
maintaining high prices and high profit structures. 


The Nation’s Budget 


Our economy can be broken down into four main segments of an over-all 
national budget. As these four segments function, so functions our economy. 


The first and largest segment is Consumer Income; the second, Gross 
Domestic Private Business Investment; the third, Net Foreign Investment— 
that is, the amount of expenditures made in this country by foreign countries 
to buy our products; the fourth, Government, both federal and state, pur- 
chases of goods and services. 


The sum of these four segments of our economy is the total production 
of our country, or the total Gross National Product (GNP). 


Currently our GNP is running at an annual rate of $248 billion. 71 
percent of this GNP is represented by consumer expenditures which are now 
running at a rate of $175 billion. The next largest figure is gross private 
domestic business investment which is now running at a rate of $37 billion, 
or 15 percent of our GNP. Net Foreign Investment is $4 billion or 1.5 per- 
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cent, while Government Expenditures, both Federal and State, are $31 billion, 
constituting 12.5 percent. 


Consumer Expenditures 


Consumer expenditures constitute the largest segment of our Gross 
National Product. Therefore, what happens to consumer expenditures is 
extremely important in maintaining a high level of economic activity. 


The real per capita purchasing power of individuals, as represented by 
consumer expenditures, dropped between 1946 and 1947 and showed no change 
during the first half of 1948. Over the past two years over-all per capita 
purchasing power has dropped 7 percent. As purchasing power has dropped, 
consumers first began to spend their savings in order to continue to maintain 
their own living standards. As savings were depleted, the consumer took to 
borrowing. . 


A recent study of the Federal Reserve Board reports that 80 percent 
of American families put away 36 percent of the total savings in 1945. By 
1947 they put away 7 percent of the total savings, while the top 20 percent in 
the highest income brackets set aside the remaining 93 percent. According 
to this same report “more than one-fourth of the nation’s families were 
expending more than they earned.” 


This same report goes on to say that “42 percent of the nation’s spending 
units had no liquid assets or less than $200 worth of liquid assets early this 


year.” 


After most American consumers deplete their savings, they turn 
to consumer credit. Consumer credit in the past year rose rapidly. By 
mid-1948, the total amount of consumer credit outstanding reached the record 
of $14 billion, almost $3 billion higher than a year ago. 


American consumers cannot go on borrowing forever. Savings are being 
depleted. The real per capita purchasing power is declining. The net effect 
is that the largest segment of our national economy—consumer expenditures 
—will begin to suffer. If this part of our economy suffers, seeds of a serious 
economic collapse are sown. 


Business Investments 


Business investments in 1948 established new records. There were large 
expenditures for new housing construction. Industry spent money to improve 
and replace old equipment. Some expansion and new plant construction 
took place. Large increases in inventories were an important factor in making 
gross private business investment in 1948 the highest on record. Whether 
the accumulation of inventories, the construction of new housing and the 
purchase of new equipment will continue, depends on the confidence in the 
future. 


High prices will discourage the purchase of new equipment and the build- 
ing of new plants. In spite of a persistent shortage of housing, high con- 
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struction costs will affect total construction. Whether large inventories will 
be maintained and increased will be dependent upon whether the American 
people can continue to purchase these items. This, of course, is contingent 
upon price levels and consumer income. These factors will determine the 
level of business investment in 1949. 


International and Government Spending 


In addition to consumer expenditures and business investment, there are 
two other integral parts of our national budget which help keep the wheels 
of economic activity moving. These two factors now and in the future will 
play an important part in promoting continued high levels of economic 
activity. 


These two factors are Net Foreign Investment—that is, international 
expenditures—and Government Expenditures. Government expenditures, 
through increased appropriations for armament and defense measures plus 
continued expenditures for the European Recovery Program, will continue 
to bolster our economy, acting as a stimulus for expanding consumer income 
and expenditures. Expenditures in these areas act as temporary props that 
keep our economy operating. 


We must be cognizant of the facts and realize that, while it is necessary 
to aid in rebuilding the European economy and in keeping ourselves pre- 
pared, steps must be taken to develop a healthy domestic economy. We 
must be in a position to maintain a full-employment-and-production economy 
when these temporary props no longer exist. We sincerely hope that this 
day is not too far distant. However, we recognize our obligation in the 
international field to help rehabilitate the war devastated countries and to de- 
velop free, democratic peoples and governments. We also realize that the 
international situation is becoming more serious and our own defense situa- 
tion must be improved. 


During this period of expenditures for these items, certain basic con- 
siderations must be given to important problems. Steps must be taken to 
see that: 


(1) Consumer income does not suffer. That is, that prices do not out- 
strip wages and that a halt is brought to declining purchasing power. This 
requires the establishment of controls over our price structure to prevent 
unnecessary price increases. 


(2) Business and industry be prevented from reaping all of the benefits 
such as they have done in recent years. This requires the adoption of an 
excess profits tax to remove exorbitant profits. 


(3) Essential materials, commodities and foods get to the proper places, 
the proper people, at the proper time. This requires the necessary authority 
to allocate, ration and control inventories. 


(4) The price structure is not frozen at the present level, but downward 
price adjustments take place. However, as has already been pointed out in 
the textile and shoe industries, this is not occurring. Prices have remained 
the same, while production and employment declined. This requires that an 
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all-out attack be made on monopoly and monopolistic practices to stop the 
practices of creating unemployment in the midst of a generally prosperous 
economy. 


(5) The bottom does not fall from underneath farm income. This 
requires that a floor be placed underneath basic farm commodities. 


(6) The welfare of industrial workers is protected. This requires a 
floor under wages of at least $1 an hour, social security legislation and other 
similar measures to protect the industrial worker. 


(7) Our American people are properly housed. This requires low-cost 
public housing. 


(8) Capacity in basic industries is sufficient to meet all present and 
foreseeable demands. This requires an all-out program of plant expansion 
to increase capacity in such basic industries as steel, electric power, etc. 


An Essential Program 


This whole economic program is essential and must be developing while 
the temporary props are making their contribution to our economy. We 
must always keep our eyes on the essential features of an economy of abun- 
dance which maintains maximum purchasing power that will sustain full 
employment and production. 


For example, the Council of Economic Advisers, in its mid-year report, 
states that “The sum total of business investment, net foreign investments 
and government expenditures will probably require a smaller share in the 
national economic budget than in recent years.” The Council continues that, 
“In a future expanded economy consumer income and expenditures will 
require a larger share in order to assure markets for everything that can 
be produced.” 


The CIO has said this again and again: Our mass production economy 
must build and maintain mass markets for its products. Consumer income 
must expand with the ability of our economy to produce. However, the 
opposite is happening. We are going in the wrong direction. Real earnings 
are going down. Accumulated savings are being wiped out. Consumer debt 
is at an all-time high. While the great corporations and the wealthy further 
enrich themselves with unearned profits of inflation, rising prices are robbing 
the bulk of the American families of the means to consume goods and serv- 
ices that must be absorbed as our national output increases. Here is the 
seed germ of the next depression. To overlook this seed germ, as the 80th 
Congress did, is to permit industry and big business groups to persist in 
their high price, high profit economy that will inevitably bring on an ex- 
tremely dangerous economic situation. 


We must realize that these continually rising prices present an imme- 
diate danger. 


It is well to recall the experience of the 1920’s (1924-29) when profits 
soared in a period just prior to the worst depression we have ever had. 
During this period profits rose (72%); production increased (27%); pro- 
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ductivity continued to rise (35%), and wages increased only slightly (5% 
or 4%¢ per hour per year); retail prices remained constant; wholesale prices 
dropped 3%; real earnings of American workers increased by less than 10%, 
while profits increased by over 70%. The result was the depression, with its 
degradation, misery and chaos. 


Role of Unions 


One reason why these developments of the 1920’s led to the 1929 de- 
pression was the weakness of the trade union movement in pursuing a policy 
of high earnings for American workers. The trade union movement in the 
1920’s numbered less than four million—not sufficiently strong to pursue a 
policy of increasing wages, consumer income and purchasing power for the 
mass of American people. Consequently, “normalcy” developed in our Ameri- 
can economy coupled with insufficient income for the American people brought 
on the 1929 depression. 

In the period from 1939 to 1947 the trade union movement increased 
in strength. The militancy and aggressiveness of the CIO were responsible 
for increasing trade union membership from four million to sixteen million. 

This strong trade union movement succeeded in the 1940’s in raising 
wages, income and purchasing power. Real wages between 1939 and the 
peak of the war, 1944-45, increased by 50 percent. This was a major basic 
contribution to the welfare of the American people and is completely in line 
with the fundamental objective of the trade union movement—attainment 
of an ever-increasing standard of living for the American people. 

Since 1944-45, however, in spite of three rounds of wage increases, the 
income of American workers has not kept pace with rising prices. Almost 
half of the gains secured in the early 1940’s have been wiped out by indus- 
try’s vicious practice of raising prices higher and higher. 

Thus, real earnings are now only 30 percent greater than in 1939. Profits 
of American corporations during this same period have increased over 400 
percent. Industrial production has increased approximately 80 percent. 

The trade union movement has been successful on the collective bar- 
gaining front in altering one of the causes of the depression in the 1920’s— 
insufficient income and low purchasing power—but we have not succeeded in 
putting a stop to rising prices. We have persistently demanded that the 
Congress take action to control prices and profits so that increasing wages 
would increase the living standards of the American people. However, our 
efforts on the legislative front have not been as successful as our efforts 
on the collective bargaining front. 

In coming years, therefore, the trade union movement must continue 
its active fight on the political front to elect a Congress whose basic objective 
is to promote a full-production and full-employment economy in America. 

The CIO agrees with the Council of Economic Advisers when they say 
that: “In a future expanding economy, consumer income and expenditures will 
require a larger share in order to insure markets for everything that can be 
produced.” 

Our approach to a full employment and full production economy is based 
on the fundamental objective of a high consumption level, meaning high 
wages and high consumer income to enable the mass of American people to 
buy the products which industry produces. This kind of an economy by 
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necessity requires high levels of production and low prices instead of the 
kind of economic practice which limits production and sells that limited 
production at high prices. A high-price, low-production economy must be 
supplanted by high production and low prices. As equitable and fair a profit 
can be made through the latter practice as through the former. 

But before an economy of high production and low prices to produce 
moderate profits can develop, a strong and powerful trade union movement 
must actively fight on both the industrial and political fronts. It is to this 
objective that our organization, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
must pledge itself. 


Marshall Plan and 


European Recovery 


In the spring of 1948, Congress finally passed the Foreign Assistance Act, 
giving substance to Secretary of State Marshall’s earlier offer of American 
aid for reconstruction of Europe. Prior to its passage, in fulfillment of 
decision of the Boston convention last year and of Executive Board action 
later, the CIO engaged in an active campaign to promote and help shape the 
final form of the European Recovery Program. 

On the important President’s Committee on Foreign Aid (headed by 
W. Averell Harriman), Secretary-Treasurer Carey was CIO representative. 
By vigorous presentation at many sessions of full and sub-committee meet- 
ings, he emphasized how European recovery was essential to the interests 
of American democracy and the American labor movement. The work of this 
Committee was divided among eight sub-committees with officers or staff 
representatives of the CIO being members on five and advisers to the re- 
maining three. The final report published by this Harriman Committee 
became the frame work for the bill which passed Congress. 

In the weeks of hearings that followed in the House and Senate, Presi- 
dent Murray and Vice-President George Baldanzi of the Textile Workers 
delivered vigorous testimony on the need for sufficient American aid to help 
rehabilitate Europe, to bring order and stability out of social confusion, to 
strengthen the democratic peoples and the labor movements of those coun- 
tries, and to promote prosperity for Europeans and Americans. Spokesmen 
for CIO pointed out in the hearings that European Recovery had three major 
phases: 


1. To care for destitute people so as to conserve their strength and 
resources; 

2. To aid these people in re-establishing their own economies; 

3. To permit participating nations to solve their internal problems with- 
out political interference from other nations. 


The final bill, passed April 3, 1948, received the endorsement of the 
CIO as a sincere expression of the American people’s desire to help European 
recovery without infringing on their economic and political independence. 
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CIO Took Active Part 


Representatives of the CIO had sought to discuss the European Recovery 
Program within the Executive Bureau meetings of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, so as to help mobilize the trade unionists and people of good 
will in Europe for recovery and peace. One important point in the CIO 
proposal was to exchange ideas about safeguards which might be needed 
to protect the interests of European workers in the program. 

Following the failure to achieve co-operation among trade union centers 
in relation to ERP within the framework of the WFTU, the CIO accepted 
an invitation issued jointly by the British Trades Union Congress and the 
Benelux trade union centers (Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg) to attend 
a Trade Union Conference on European Recovery Program. 

The activities of representatives at this conference in London in March 
and developments at later conferences are dealt with in the section of this 
report entitled, ‘International Affairs Department.” 

The CIO fought long and hard for an adequate and just European Re- 
covery Program. It was considered to be one of the two primary issues 
requiring the attention of organized labor since the 1947 CIO convention. 

Your officers feel heartened that the program is not only a reality but 
that its success seems assured in the face of extreme foreign and domestic 
opposition. Certainly, the CIO looks for prosperity and peace and is willing 
to make substantial contributions to gain it. Only evil, anti-democratic 
forces in the world and in our own country want Europe to drift helplessly 
into a breakdown that will cause ever more human misery, disease, poverty, 
and social confusion which is the breeding ground of dictatorships. 

The ECA Administrator has recognized the importance of labor’s role 
in his program and the CIO has released a number of staff members to serve 
under him. Full particulars are set forth.in the “International Affairs De- 
partment” section of this report. 

Now that we have achieved active participation in the administration 
of the Marshall Plan, CIO officers intend to work closely with our demo- 
cratic fellow trade unionists in the participating countries, in the true tradi- 
tion of international solidarity of labor, so that rehabilitation of people and 
reconstruction of communities may earlier bring us to world peace. 


Taxation 


. The 80th Congress early in 1948 enacted a tax measure over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. The CIO opposed this year’s bill for the same reason it opposed 
the two tax bills in 1947 that were vetoed by the President but not passed 
over the veto by the Congress. These bills were designed by the protagonists 
of big business in Congress. Major tax relief was given to the high income 
individuals. Low income individuals received some tax relief in this year’s 
bill in order to make palatable Congress’ desire to give major relief to the 
wealth and high income individuals. 

An individual earning one million dollars a year received tax relief under 
this bill equivalent to a $33.50 an hour wage increase. An individual earning 
one hundred thousand dollars a year received the equivalent of an $8 an 
hour wage increase. But a married person, with two dependents, earning 
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$3,000 a year (in which category some 60 percent of the American wage 
earners fall) received tax relief equivalent to only 4%¢ an hour wage increase. 
There is no question but that low income individuals in America need 
tax relief. The tax relief they received under the bill this year, while small 
in comparison with the relief given to the wealthy, was welcome. However, 
the CIO has continually advocated that the basic way to give tax relief is 
through increasing the exemptions for individuals, married couples, and 
dependents. Through this procedure of tax relief the low income individuals, 
who are most vitally in need of tax relief, would receive major benefits. 
This year’s bill did raise the exemptions one hundred dollars to $600 per 
individual. This removed some six million persons from the tax rolls. But 
there are still twenty-five to thirty million individuals paying taxes who 
should be removed from the tax rolls by increasing their exemptions. 


Loopholes for Wealthy 


This year’s tax bill extended to all states the time-honored loophole of 
permitting a high income individual to divide his income between himself 
and his non-working wife. 

In a progressive tax structure where the tax becomes greater as the 
income increases, it is to the advantage of the high-income individual that 
he be permitted to split his income in half and pay taxes at the lower rate 
on each half. 

It works this way: Under the bill as passed by the 80th Congress, a 
married person earning $25,000 a year saved $3,000 in taxes as a result of 
being permitted to split his income between himself and his wife. Three- 
fifths of the American people earned less than $3,000 last year. The indi- 
vidual earning $25,000, in other words, received $3,000 in tax relief, which 
is more than any one of 60 percent of the American people earned last year. 
The tax bill as enacted this year runs contrary to the basic principle of a 
progressive tax structure. 

In last year’s report to the Convention, CIO basic objectives of a sound 
tax program were outlined. These objectives shall still guide our advocacy 
of a sound tax program for full employment. Last year’s report also in- 
cluded the provisions of a CIO tax program, as follows: 

(1) Increased exemptions to $3,000 a year for married persons, $1,500 
for a single person and $500 for each dependent. 

(2) The elimination of all excise taxes except those which are regulatory 
in character. 

(3) Firm, complete, and unequivocal opposition to sales taxes. Sales 
taxes, like excise taxes, hit the low income individuals most heavily. 

(4) The adoption of an excess profits tax as well as an undistributed 
profits tax, with special provision for relief for small businesses. 

(5) Closing of the many loopholes in our tax structure which deprive 
the Federal Treasury of millions of dollars each year. 

This tax program while giving major relief to the low income individuals 
would not reduce the federal revenue. As a matter of fact, it would increase 
the federal revenue and thus enable us in prosperous times to retire some 
of our national debt. The reductions in revenue resulting from increasing 
exemptions and eliminating excise and sales taxes would be more than made 
up for by the closing of loopholes and the adoption of a corporate tax which 
would tax away exorbitant and speculative profits. 
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During the past year the CIO presented its tax program to the federal 
Congress. In the coming year we shall continue to advocate the adoption 
of a sound and effective tax program which would promote full — 
at a fair wage, full production and mass purchasing power. 


Collective Bargaining in 
Social Security 


Ever since its establishment the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has stood in the forefront of those striving for the adoption in the United 
States of an adequate and well-rounded program of social insurance based 
on legislation. 

Since its entry into the field, no agency has done more than the CIO 
toward the improvement of unemployment insurance legislation, and toward 
the betterment of workmen’s compensation laws. Nor has anyone worked 
more faithfully to promote health insurance in its various forms, and for 
the improvement of our old age and survivors’ insurance system. And as 
other parts of this report bear ample evidence, the CIO will continue in the 
future, as in the past, to press for basic legislation which will make our 
social insurance program take its proper place at the head of all such sys- 
tems everywhere. 

The CIO recognizes that a broad and proper legislative program, while 
indispensable as a basis for all social security, cannot, in the nature of 
things, fit every situation. The United States is a country of marvelous 
diversity. If in that fact lies part of the secret of our great strength, it 
is to be recognized that the diversity is not without its problems. 

One of those problems arises because the range of conditions is such 
that no one program in any field will ever be capable of adaptation to every 
specific situation. There will always be some need in this community or 
industry for specialized treatment of some aspect of social security; two 
or three aspects will require attention in another community; and some 
adaptation of all aspects of security may be needed in still other cases. 

The person who is primarily concerned with social security is the worker. 
We should be the last to deny that employers have their interests, which 
ought not to be and will not be overlooked. But the employer’s interest is 
such that it can be met only by proper treatment for the worker. Although 
some employers have not yet found it out, when they spend money on pro- 
grams which do not really meet the workers’ needs, that expenditure is really 


wasted. 


Bargaining Is Needed 


The only way in which a specific social security plan can be worked 
out to meet the needs of a community, and industry, or some other rela- 
tively small group of workers, is by collective bargaining. In no other way 
can the employer devise the kind of plan that provides what is called for, 
and in no other way can he best serve his own interests. 

The events of the past two years in the social security field have done 
their share to make it clear that the American people are not always well 
served by their legislators. While social security plans based on collective 
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bargaining cannot completely substitute for essential legislation there come 
times when the choice is between social security plans based on collective 
bargaining or grossly inadequate social security plans. The current period 
is one of those times. 

Labor at present and perhaps for some time in the future, will have 
no choice, if it is to provide a modicum of social security with respect 
to most of the hazards which the workers of America face, but to proceed 
in the pursuit of that goal through processes of collective bargaining. This 
is true whether the problem be that of security against old age or permanent 
disability, or of death of the wage earner or his temporary illness, or the 
need for medical attention of one sort or another in the wage earner’s 
family. f 


Bitter Opposition 


It was to be expected, of course, that any move on the part of workers 
to protect themselves against the hazards which they face, on any basis 
approaching adequacy, would be bitterly opposed by employers. 

That was indicated two years ago when the United Steelworkers at- 
tempted through collective bargaining to prevent the Inland Steel Company 
from dismissing substantial numbers of workers without a penny solely 
because they had reached the age of 65. The arbitrary refusal of Inland 
Steel to discuss pensions with the Union made it necessary to appeal to 
the National Labor Relations Board; and when the employer, despite a favor- 
able NLRB decision, still refused, resort to the courts was necessary. 

The United Automobile Workers had a similar experience when the 
General Motors Corporation attempted, without so much as a word to the 
union, to install a new insurance plan despite repeated endeavors by the 
union to join with the employer in working out a reasonable arrangement. 
Protection of union interests there necessitated an appeal to the National 
Labor Relations Board and if the Board’s response should be favorable, it 
will no doubt again require a court order for its enforcement. 

It is as certain as anything can be in the realm of law that, under the 
existing applicable statutes, employers must deal with collective bargaining 
agents with respect to social insurance in precisely the same way that they 
would deal with those agents with regard to rates of wages, the weekly hours, 
seniority, arbitrary dismissal, and other subjects included in every collective 
bargaining agreement. Employers are aware of this and do not expect to 
win in the courts. The major battleground will be in Congress. 

In preparation for that battle a large number of employers who ap- 
peared before the Joint Committee on Labor-Management Relations in May 
and June of this year began to elaborate on the alleged reasons why pensions 
and insurance are not a proper subject of collective bargaining. These 
employer arguments boil down to this: collective bargaining honestly carried 
out will lead to social security plans which are satisfactory to the workers; 
which will not be under the paternalistic control of employers; and which 
may be initially more expensive than the plans which employers would like 
to set up for themselves. The objections as they are stated in this form 
are true; but the expenditures which employers will make on this basis will 
be expenditures on which they will secure a substantial return. In the long 
run, the only way for employers to make a profit in this field is to do it 
through satisfying the workers. Anything else will be a loss. 
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Although the next session of Congress will see a drive by employers to 
amend the National Labor Relations Act to prohibit collective bargaining 
on pensions and insurance, I am certain that we can meet this threat effec- 
tively. 

Even the 80th Congress would not deny the right to a labor organization 
to protect its members against arbitrary discharge, whether that discharge 
be camouflaged by a pension plan or not. Nor did the 80th Congress refuse 
labor organizations the right to bargain for incomes to their members when 
they were sick or unemployed, or protection to the families of those who die. 
Any denial to labor of the opportunity to protect these basic rights will in- 
deed be a revolutionary step and one which is fortunately not yet in sight, 
despite the anguished outcries of the leaders of reaction. 

The CIO and its constituent unions must, of course, be ready to meet 
this onslaught and leave nothing to chance. I shall at the proper time call 
upon the various unions to join the national CIO in making a proper presen- 
tation of the workers’ case in this extremely important field. 

(For a discussion of social security legislation, see the section on the 
Committee on Social Security.) 


Guaranteed Minimum 
Annual Wages 


Discussion of guaranteed minimum annual wages is widespread. It was 
dramatized by the demands of our unions and by last year’s monumental 
report of the Advisory Board to the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version. Unfortunately, while many segments of the public have recognized 
the validity of labor’s desire for guaranteed incomes, management tends to 
continue on the old-fashioned path that led to the untold misery of 1932. 

Corporations are pushing up prices so high that profits will reach the 
fantastic rate of over $34 billion a year before taxes. Yet this fabulous 
income is not being set aside in trust funds to permit guaranteed wage pay- 
ments to workers during the unemployment which we must expect when 
the inflationary boom bursts. Even though payments into such trust funds 
would be tax exempt, too few employers have the vision or sense of respon- 
sibility to have agreed so far to our collective bargaining demands in this 
field. 

Our unions nevertheless are continuing to seek guaranteed minimum 
wage clauses that will assure workers steady incomes. 

Even now, with employment at relatively high levels, many of our 
members have been subjected to the cruel reality of joblessness brought 
about by forces outside their control. Plants have been shut down tem- 
porarily because of material or power shortages. Large lay-offs have resulted 
from efforts to maintain prices by curtailing production. Some plants have 
been shut down for good and the machinery shipped abroad. These advance 
warnings of what may again affect many millions of workers should bring 
action now to put a floor under incomes and prevent a downward spiral 
even faster than the upward swirl] of inflation. 

If an expanding defense program delays the onset of mass unemployment, 
it will also increasingly lead to economic dislocations that throw workers 
out of jobs. No defense planning can be adequate that does not protect the 
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workers from resultant suffering and enable them to maintain living levels 
essential to health and efficiency. The existing unemployment compensation 
systems are not good enough for this purpose. The protection they offer 
has been whittled away, and appropriation cuts made by the Republican- 
controlled Congress have slowed up the payment of benefits so that checks 
often are delayed many weeks. 

Farmers’ incomes are being supported through the parity price program. 
Millions of professional and salaried groups are assured of steady incomes 
through more or less formal arrangements. Guaranteed minimum annual 
incomes to workers would provide an underlying stability to the nation’s 
economy that would in the future prove of tremendous value in terms of 
healthy lives and a strong democracy. 


Veterans 


The first session of the 80th Congress was notable among other things 
for its indifference, even antagonism, towards necessary veterans’ legislation. 

The CIO convention in 1946 set forth a 10-point veterans’ program. 
Although most veterans’ organizations joined with us in urging passage of 
this legislation, not a single one of these bills was enacted into law during 
the ensuing year. 

During the past 12 months, however, the Congress has, on the surface 
at least, shown a more sympathetic attitude towards a limited number of 
veterans’ problems. A law was passed raising the income ceilings for on- 
the-job trainees; subsistence allowances were increased for former service- 
men in school; and grants were provided for special homes for paraplegics. 

But when Congress had to make a choice between the needs of veterans 
and the demands of a powerful interest, it was the ex-GI’s who came out 
second best. Nothing was done to provide public housing or any of the 
other significant features of the original Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill. In 
fact, the housing measure which was finally voted may well be more harm- 
ful than beneficial to veterans, and its unfortunate influence will extend to 
the general interest market. Included in the law is a permissive rise in 
interest rates for guaranteed home loans under the GI Bill of Rights. An 
effort is being made to forestall application of this additional cost for vet- 
erans’ housing. This move, of course, is strongly resisted by the real estate 
lobby, and it is impossible at this time to predict the outcome. 

Re-employment of veterans has been achieved with surprising ease. 
Only a small fraction of former servicemen have had to invoke court aid 
in securing their rights under the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940. 
Although millions of ex-GI’s (the exact number is unknown) applied for 
reinstatement, only some 300 have become involved in legal proceedings. 
Credit for this record belongs jointly to organized labor and to the Bureau 
of Veterans Reemployment Rights in the U. S. Department of Labor. 

Practically all unions had military clauses written into their contracts, 
and in most instances the grievance machinery, including arbitration, was 
sufficient to bring about compliance by the relatively few employers who 
sought to shirk their responsibilities to veterans. Where collective bargain- 
ing processes were not in effect, or had proved futile, careful policing of the 
law by the Bureau of Veterans’ Re-employment Rights usually resulted in a 
favorable settlement. 
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Little Financial Security 


Even with comparatively full employment, the average veteran has not 
reached a status of financial security. Proof of this can be found in observing 
the impact of two laws relating to veterans. 

The first may be seen in examination of the experience under the Ter- 
minal Leave Bond Act. These bonds were issued for accrued unused leave 
to which enlisted men were entitled. The original law provided for the 
paying of these back wages (for that is what they really were) in the form 
of bonds cashable five years after discharge. The bonds carried a relatively 
favorable interest rate. In 1947 the law was amended to permit immediate 
cashing of these bonds. By August 30, 1948, approximately 10 million former 
servicemen had been issued bonds worth just over 2 billion dollars, and by 
the same date 7%, million veterans cashed bonds worth just over 1% billion 
dollars. Since there is no point in cashing such a bond to re-invest the money 
in a bank, which pays a lower interest rate, it is fair to assume that the 
bonds were cashed to meet current financial necessities. 

Secondly, in the three years since V-J Day, approximately 8 million 
former members of the armed forces have had to claim readjustment allow- 
ances for unemployment. At one time (April 1946) as many as 1,800,000 
were on the rolls. At the present moment, just under 400,000 are receiving 
unemployment compensation. Since the rules for eligibility under the GI 





Bill are being interpreted in an increasingly strict manner, it is clear that 


veterans’ employment problems are not entirely solved. 

It should be pointed out, however, that a considerable percentage of the 
unemployed veterans constitute those who have suffered partial disability 
in service. The Draft Law of 1940 excluded such persons from re-employ- 
ment rights and many employers decline to hire the partially disabled, even 
though they may be competent to put in a full day’s work on an equal 
basis with the non-disabled. The reason for employer resistance to the hire 
of handicapped veterans, even when the handicap does not impair usefulness 
on the job, is that a second injury to such a person might be much more 
serious than an ordinary industrial accident. For instance, if an ordinary 
workman hurts his hand, he receives compensation on a comparatively small 
scale. If, however, the same injury should befall an employee who has only 
one hand to begin with, this injury might result in a total disability, the 
compensation for which is considerably in excess of that for loss of a single 
limb. 

Some few states have made an effort to meet this problem by passing 
second-injury laws, under the terms of which special funds are set up to 
provide the difference in cost between a simple injury to the ordinary worker 
and a similar injury resulting in total disability to a handicapped employee. 
The CIO, of course, gives full backing to the extension of this program 
throughout the United States. 


Developments in 1948 


On May 4, 1948, Congress raised the limits on income for apprentices 
or on-the-job trainees. The amendment was a considerable improvement 
over the then-existing GI Bill of Rights, but still falls short of our proposals. 
In 1945 Congress raised subsistence allowances without qualification. An 
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ex-GI apprentice or on-the-job trainee could receive subsistence allowances 
from the VA to make up the difference between his learner’s rate of pay 
and the starting skilled worker or journeyman wage scale up to $65 a month, 
if the veteran was without dependents, and to $90 a month if the veteran 
had dependents. It did not matter how much the veteran received from his 
employer—the VA simply made up the difference between that amount and 
the skilled worker’s rate, up to $65 or $90, as the case might be. This, 
however, resulted in some abuses. There was an actual case of a veteran 
receiving $700 a month from his employer (who was his father) and drawing 
$90 a month subsistence to boot. 

To meet this, Congress in 1946—without real hearings, and with no 
advance notice to interested parties—clamped ceilings on combined veterans’ 
income above which no subsistence allowances would be paid. The ceiling 
for ex-GI’s without dependents was set at $175 a month and the ceiling for 
ex-GI’s with dependents was set at $200 a month. This, of course, meant 
that most apprentices in union mills and factories were immediately or 
shortly thereafter disqualified from receiving benefits under the GI Bill. The 
basic wage in most CIO unions, for example, ran to $1 an hour or more. 
On the basis of 173 hours per month, the veteran without dependents would 
be entitled to practically nothing and the veteran with dependents would 
receive only a few dollars; just enough to bring his income up to $200 per 
month. 


Improvements Gained 


The CIO immediately began a campaign to repeal or modify this amend- 
ment. Most veterans’ organizations joined with us in this endeavor. It was 
only in the spring of 1948 that we finally prevailed upon both houses of 
Congress to pass the same bill, and on May 4, 1948, it became law. This 
new amendment to the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act was far from what 
we had requested. Instead of eliminating the ceilings, it simply raised them. 
Nevertheless, it was a considerable improvement over the old standard. 

The new ceilings are now $210 a month for GI’s without dependents, 
$270 a month for GI’s with one dependent, and $290 a month for GI’s with 
two or more dependents. As before, subsistence allowances are limited to 
$65 a month for GI’s without dependents and $90 a month for GI’s with 
dependents. 

In effect, the new amendments mean that the VA will provide qualified 
GI trainees or apprentices with subsistence allowances equal to the differ- 
ence between the wages they are receiving as apprentices or trainees, and 
the starting rate for skilled workers or journeymen, up to an amount of 
$65 a month, or approximately 37%¢ an hour for GI’s without dependents. 
It provides $90 a month or approximately 53¢ an hour for GI’s with depend- 
ents. These subsistence allowances are made in cases where they do not 
bring the combined income from employer and VA beyond a total of $210 
a month in the case of the GI without dependents, $270 a month in the case 
of the GI with one dependent, and $290 a month in the case of the GI with 
two or more dependents. If the combined income were to go above these 
totals the VA would cut the subsistence allowance by an amount which would 
bring the total income down to the wage ceilings. Overtime is not con- 
sidered. 
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The 1948 Draft Law 


The Draft Law of 1948 went through many revisions before final enact- 
ment. Although the CIO was opposed to the entire principle of peacetime 
conscription, the organization could not ignore the very strong probability 
that the measure would receive favorable consideration. Your officers, there- 
fore, did not limit themselves to general opposition to the proposal. Instead, 
they paid very close attention to those aspects of the bill which particularly 
affected labor. 


The most important of these was section 9, the Re-employment Rights 
clause. The CIO was particularly concerned that the confusion attending 
the Draft Law of 1940 not be repeated. The organization was anxious to 
see to it that the new re-employment rights section was strong and clear; 
that it gave real benefits to draftees, and that it did not discriminate un- 
fairly against those who remain at home, either because they were veterans 
of World War II or because they are over-age. 


In one of the final versions of the bill, the language was such as to indi- 
cate the possible imposition of super-seniority for draftees. The last House 
version turned Veterans’ Re-employment Rights back over to the Selective 
Service System; whereas, the Senate version provided for the re-establish- 
ment of the Bureau of Veterans Re-employment Rights, which had done so 
excellent a job under the first draft law. 





Better Clause on Jobs 


CIO legislative and veteran representatives called Congress’ attention 
to a number of other discrepancies and shortcomings, and for the most part, 
the recommended changes were accepted. The Re-employment Rights pro- 
vision incorporated in the law is therefore much stronger, more clear, and 
in general much better than that of the 1940 law. 


It follows the basic pattern of its predecessor, but is an improvement 
in that it better defines what is meant by employment status at the time 
of restoration to a job. This definition restores the draftee to “such status 
in his employment as he would have enjoyed if he had continued in such 
employment continuously from the time of his entering the armed forces 
until the time of his restoration.” Secondly, it gives the Bureau of Veterans 
Re-employment Rights the administration of the re-employment provision 
of the law. Thirdly, it establishes special rights for draftees disabled in 
service, and fourthly, it provides for claims against a successor in interest 
as well as against the original employer. One other change provides that 
if two or more persons are to be restored to the same position, the one who 
left the job first, has the prior rights, “without prejudice to the re-employ- 
ment rights of the other person or persons to be restored.” 


Because of the part organized labor plays in community life, an effort 
was made to secure adequate labor representation on draft boards. This 
program, however, was not as successful as desired, primarily because the 
Selective Service System simply started up from where it had left off with 
the expiration of the first draft law, and appointments were already in process 
by the time the Selective Service Law of 1948 was ready to go into effect. 
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Department of Labor 


The 80th Congress continued to dismember the Department of Labor, 
in spite of earlier platform pledges that it would be strengthened. Further 
budget cuts were imposed, and the U. S. Employment Service was trans- 
ferred to the Federal Security Agency over labor’s unanimous protest and 
the President’s veto. 

The extent of the damage done to the Department of Labor by the 80th 
Congress can be graphically shown. In the fiscal year 1947 the Department 
was given an appropriation of $33 million. The following year its appro- 
priation was cut to $20 million. This year it was slashed still further, to 
$14 million, or less than half of what it received three years ago. 

Three years ago the Department of Labor employed 7,000 people. To- 
day it can afford to keep only 3,300 on its payroll. 

How does the Department of Labor’s situation compare with the two 
departments that serve business and the farmers? For the fiscal year 1949, 
the appropriation for the Department of Labor is $14,258,150. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce will be given almost thirteen times as much, $179,792,500. 
And the Department of Agriculture will receive more than fifty times as 
much, $730,994,708. 

This is a most deplurable situation, which we have sought to avert 
through testimony before Congressional committees and contacts on Capitol 
Hill. Labor, as a result, is deprived of proper service. Inadequate attention 
is given to labor problems, and unions do not receive proper representation 
in government councils. Only through more adequate representation of union 
men and women in planning for national welfare and national security can 
constructive democratic programs be developed. 

It is assumed that businessmen should have high positions in the De- 
partment of Commerce and other agencies, that men with farm backgrounds 
should have similar status in the Department of Agriculture, and that these 
agencies should constantly consult with business and farm organizations. 
Labor is asking only for equal treatment. 

A dangerous tendency to ignore labor has been demonstrated by the 
Hoover Commission on the Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. It did not invite a single CIO representative to serve on any 
of its committees, although many big corporation officials are members. We 
protested this discrimination and also pointed out the dangerous bias intro- 
duced by certain assignments. Thus we felt it was highly improper to dele- 
gate the study of public welfare, including social security, to the Brookings 
Institution under the direction of a man who had previously indicated his 
preference for public aid with a means test over social insurance programs. 
The report of this Commission, to be made to Congress in January, may be 
used to support reactionary efforts to reduce still further the functions of 
the Department of Labor and to impose other undesirable administrative 
changes. 








Vice-Presidents 
and Exeeutive Board 


Detailed consideration of our many perplexing problems was given dur- 
ing the year by meetings of the Vice-Presidents and of the Executive Board. 

These problems ran virtually the whole range of our major interests. 
Legislative programs, political action, organizing the unorganized, and inter- 
national relations were our principal concerns, along with the internal situa- 
tions that invariably arise in any organization. They are the same problems 
which must be considered on a wider scale by the delegates to the convention. 

The Vice-Presidents and the Executive Board rendered excellent service 
in implementing and carrying out the official policies adopted by the last 
convention. The Vice-Presidents met six times, and the Executive Board 
met three times. 


Finances 


Since the convention in October 1947, the regular semi-annual audits of 
the books of the organization have been made by competent accountants 
appointed by your President and approved by your Executive Board. Reports 
of these audits portraying the finances of the organization have been present- 
ed to and approved by the Executive Board. Secretary-Treasurer James B. 
Carey submitted a complete detailed report of the finances of the organiza- 
tion through September 1948 at the Executive Board meeting which preceded 
this convention. 

The increasing financial demands on the CIO, largely the result of on- 
slaughts by anti-labor groups through federal and state legislation, has re- 
sulted in some reduction of our liquid assets. Constant vigilance has been 
exercised to keep these expenditures at the lowest possible minimum. Two 
goals have actuated our course: (1) To blast by quick legal processes any 
legislation which is harmful to labor; (2) To keep our liquid reserve at the 
highest possible level to serve as a bulwark of future protection for the 
membership of the CIO. 

The Bond Reserve has remained stationary at $455,000.00, composed of 
$450,000.00 U. S. Treasury Bonds, and $5,000.00 in bonds of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
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Departments 


The work of the various CIO headquarters departments has been of 
extremely high quality during the past year. Your President is deeply grati- 
fied by the devotion to duty and the excellent service rendered by the staff 
of CIO to the organization. 

Two changes among the heads of the departments occurred during the 
past year. Early in 1948, Lee Pressman, general counsel, resigned in order 
to enter private law practice. Subsequently, Arthur J. Goldberg of Chicago 
was named general counsel of both the CIO and the United Steelworkers of 
America. 

In September, Kermit Eby resigned as director of research and education 
to accept a post on the faculty of the University of Chicago. Stanley H. 
Ruttenberg, who had been assistant director of the department for many 
years, was appointed to succeed Mr. Eby. 

I would like also to express my deep satisfaction and gratitude to the 
heads of all these CIO departments and their staffs: the Organization De- 
partment, headed by Vice-President Allan S. Haywood; the Legislative De- 
partment, headed by Nathan Cowan; the Legal, and Research and Education 
Departments; the Industrial Union Councils Department, headed by John 
Brophy; the International Affairs Department, headed by Michael Ross; the 
Publicity Department, headed by Allan L. Swim; the Accounting Depart- 
ment, headed by Leo Tearney. The work of all these staffs have contrib- 
uted heavily to the success of our CIO activity during the past year. 


Organization 
Department 


The year that has passed since our last convention has seen CIO unions 
subjected to all of the attacks that could be devised by those interested in 
using the employers’ new weapon—the Taft-Hartley Act and its counterparts 
in many of the states. This concerted attack has been successfully resisted 
by all of our affiliates and in nearly every instance CIO unions have con- 
tinued to grow and to build. 

Union haters and union baiters overwhelmed by their own vicious and 
unfounded propaganda, inserted provisions for union shop authorization 
elections into the Taft-Hartley Act. Thus, unwittingly, they provided the 
CIO with an opportunity to cast into their faces the lie that union members 
were helpless captives of huge labor monopolies. CIO unions participated in 
2761 union shop authorization elections during the period from August 22, 
1947, to July 31, 1948. 2729 of these elections were CIO victories. The 
results indicate the loyalty of the membership to their organizations. 

In this same calendar period CIO unions participated in 792 NLRB col- 
lective bargaining elections, receiving a total of 92,041 votes to win 475 of 
these polls. Of course the union representation gained covered a vastly 
greater number of workers than this figure. 

CIO unions participated in 40 elections conducted by the National Media- 
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tion Board under authority of the Railway Labor Act. Twenty-four of these 
elections were won by CIO unions which received a total of 10,227 votes to 
gain collective bargaining rights for 15,225 railway, airline, and railway term- 
inal workers. These figures cover a period from August, 1947, to September 
23, 1948. 

The Organization Department now has 37 Regional Directors, 6 Sub- 
Regional Directors, 71 Field Representatives and 3 National Representatives, 
directly assigned to the CIO. In addition, 39 Field Representatives are paid 
by the CIO and assigned to various affiliated unions. Twelve officers of 
affiliated organizations are paid by the CIO. We now have 40 International 
Unions, National Unions and Organizing Committees, and 218 Local Industrial 
Unions affiliated with the CIO. 

During the period intervening between this and the 1947 convention 
one National Union was chartered by CIO—the American Radio Association. 

During this calendar period, the United Railroad Workers of America 
and the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America 
effected a merger. This was accomplished through a referendum of local 
unions by the Railroad Workers and convention action on the part of the 
Shipbuilders. During the year the Inland Boatmen’s Union of the Pacific 
withdrew its affiliation from CIO. 

In this period 15 new Local Industrial Unions were chartered by CIO. 
One hundred and fifty-one Local Industrial Unions were transferred from 
direct CIO affiliation to affiliation with the various international unions, 
national unions or organizing committees affiliated with CIO. Thirty seven 
Local Industrial Union charters were cancelled. 

The Organization Department has been called upon to effectuate national 
policy in Industrial Union Councils where internal problems existed. The 
activities of this Department aided materially in the establishment of unity 
in these instances, particularly in the Cleveland and Wayne County Councils. 


Phone Union Growing 


Under the chairmanship of your vice-president and director of organi- 
zation, Allan S. Haywood, the Telephone Workers Organizing Committee 
has developed from a conference of telephone union leaders to a strong, 
closely-knit organization with 11 functioning affiliates. At the time of the last 
convention report, only 22,000 telephone workers had formally completed all 
requirements for affiliation with the TWOC. Since that time an additional 
54,000 have completed their affiliation and are chartered by TWOC. Large 
additional groups on the West Coast and in the middle-Atlantic States are 
at this writing in various stages of fulfilling the necessary requirements for 
receiving TWOC charters. : 

Convention action by the Communication Workers of America, an inde- 
pendent federation of telephone workers’ unions, has made a membership 
referendum on the question of affiliation a mandatory act to be performed 
during the fiscal year. The Organization Department is in close contact 
with this situation with a view to encouraging a vote favorable to CIO 
affiliation. It is becoming increasingly obvious to the nation’s telephone 
workers that their only salvation lies in one strong industrial union within 


the ranks of CIO. 
The TWOC engaged in two NLRB elections during the year, winning 
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both. Some 7,900 workers were involved. Two TWOC affiliates petitioned 
for union shop elections and both were won. 


Unions Report Gains 


AUTO: During the period from October 1947, to September 1948, the 
United Automobile Workers of America won 125 NLRB elections involving 
over 55,000 workers; 120 charters were granted to new local unions. The 
UAW now has approximately 2,500 plants under contract. 

TEXTILE: The Textile Workers Union of America now represents 470,- 
000 workers. Two hundred and sixteen contracts covering 16,553 textile 
workers were signed between the last CIO convention and September 15, 
1948. 

The regular 5th biennial report of TWUA shows an increase of 50,280 
members covered by 498 new contracts. In addition, collective bargaining 
rights were won by election in 58 plants employing 9,000 workers. Many 
mills, particularly in the South, resisted bargaining even after elections 
were won, as high as 30 at one time stalling or refusing to bargain following 
elections. 

These gains in membership were made despite a problem existing with 
that part of the membership engaged in the manufacture of hosiery. We 
hope this will soon be amicably settled because the rightful place for these 
workers is in the splendid TWUA which they rendered great service in 
building. 

In Canada, where TWUA began operations three years ago, there are 
17,000 workers covered by 44 agreements in 47 mills. There are 48 local 
unions and six joint boards. The Textile Workers Union now has a firm 
foothold in Canada and intends to go on to organize its 100,000 textile 
workers. 

TWUA has participated fully in the CIO Southern Drive. In addition 
to regular contributions to the drive the services of 37 TWUA staff members 
have been placed at the disposal of the drive. 

CLOTHING: Since the 1947 Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America has made 
substantial gains on behalf of its members in terms of increased wages to 
offset rising living costs, additional paid vacations, extended and expanded 
its social welfare programs, sponsored millions of dollars of additional 
cooperative housing and generally fulfilled its duties to the Amalgamated 
membership, the CIO, the community and the Nation. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers successfully negotiated since the 
last CIO Convention without a strike a third round of wage increases amount- 
ing to 12% cents an hour and a second week’s paid vacation for 150,000 
clothing workers. 

It raised its social security reserves, on behalf of the Amalgamated 
membership, to $50,000,000 and introduced surgical benefits for the entire 
Amalgamated membership up to $150. 

The Amalgamated, during the past year, reduced the retirement age 
for its members from 70 years to 65, matching dollar-for-dollar old age pen- 
sions obtained by the members from the federal government and launched 
three $1,000,000 health centers, free to Amalgamated members, in New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 

The Amalgamated achieved its $1,000,000 quota for the Sidney Hillman 
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Foundation which will grant scholarships, prizes and other awards to spread 
Sidney Hillman’s concepts and the blessings of trade-unionism to the widest 
possible fields. 

It sponsored $13,000,000 additional cooperative housing in greater New 
York, garden apartments hailed as the lowest-cost private housing in the 
country. 

It allocated $500,000 for a comprehensive Union Label Campaign to 
promote the message of clothing unionism to the manufacturers, the retailers 
and the consuming public. 

For the first time, the Amalgamated obtained collective bargaining 
agreements in South Carolina, Florida and Mississippi and chartered scores 
of new local unions and reports considerable gains in union membership. 

The Amalgamated continued its active participation in the CIO Political 
Action Committee, its work in domestic and overseas philanthropy, appropri- 
ating millions of dollars for these purposes, its legislative efforts, in con- 
nection with CIO, in Washington and State Legislatures, and its full partici- 
pation in CIO’s world trade union activities. 

The Amalgamated established cooperative, non-profit clothing and allied 
factories in Italy and Israel, seeking to help their fellow workers rehabilitate 
themselves. It will open its doors to skilled tailors from the displaced persons 
camps of Europe, as soon as legislation permits their entry. 

STEEL: In the 2,130 local unions of the United Steelworkers of America 
there are 936,000 members. Under contract are 1,610 companies, but because 
certain companies write agreements for individual plants, there are actually 
1,990 contracts in operation. Of these agreements 386 contain definite insur- 
ance, health or welfare provisions, and 10 contain guaranteed annual wage 
clauses. Since the last convention 108 companies have signed first agree- 
ments with the Steelworkers. 

SHIPBUILDING: The Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America from August 1, 1947, to September 15, 1948, has par- 
ticipated in 21 NLRB elections, of which the IUMSWA won 17 and lost 4. 
The 17 won covered 2,000 persons. The union also participated in 2 
National Mediation Board elections, both of which were won. These elec- 
tions involved 7,353 persons. All 19 union security elections which the union 
petitioned were won. 

ELECTRICAL: The United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of 
America membership once again reached an all-time high. Average mem- 
bership in UE for the convention year August, 1947, to July, 1948, was 6 
percent above the previous year’s record membership. This increase in 
membership occurred despite the fact that employment in the electrical 
industry has fallen by 42,000 workers in the past year, according to the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The number of new members joining the UE totalled 120,213. Of these, 
38,000 were veterans, joining the UE for the first time. 

In line with the policy of not submitting to the Taft-Hartley Board, the 
UE worked out a system of procedures through which a company being 
organized could determine in concert with UE whether a majority of its 
workers wanted UE as their bargaining agent. 

Eighty-seven companies in the United States and Canada recognized 
UE as their bargaining agent during the past year. In only thirteen cases 
were strikes necessary to secure recognition. 
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As of mid-1948 the UE had 1,501 plants and 570,000 workers under con- 
tract. As of July 31, 1948, the membership received $137,000,000 in annual 
wage increases. These increases ran from 9 cents to 16 cents per hour. In 
addition, substantial contract improvements were registered so that 519,000 
workers now receive pay for six or more holidays not worked and 306,000 
workers with 10 to 20 years’ service received three-week vacations. 

WOODWORKERS: The International Woodworkers of America char- 
tered 36 local unions and one District Council during the last year. The 
dues-paying membership of the organization showed a 10.7 percent increase. 
The union won 270 union authorization elections and 74 representation elec- 
tions. 

STORES: The Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union in the 
past twelve months has issued 41 new charters for local unions and one 
joint board. 

It has successfully renewed more than 4,000 contracts in the United 
States and Canada. As a result of new organizational work and the normal 
turnover, 34,000 new members were enrolled in this period. 

New gains have been made with the establishment of a 35-hour work 
week at Ovington’s in New York City. 

Wage increases throughout the nation have averaged $4 per week per 
member. Many of the recently renewed agreements contain health and 
welfare plans which include life insurance, sickness and accident benefits, 
hospitalization, etc. 

This International and most of its locals have brought themselves into 
compliance with the Taft-Hartley Law. Its organizing activities have been 
continuously stepped up and considerable progress is being reported among 
the 25,000 employees of the Eaton Department Stores in Toronto. 

OPTICAL: The Optical and Instrument Workers have made solid gains 
despite the Taft-Hartley Law. Steady progress has been made in organizing 
Optical and Instrument Workers generally. 

Many new members were gained in cities where locals are established, 
thereby adding strength to the organization. 

New locals have been chartered in a number of cities where no optical 
organizations have existed in the past. Most gains were made in the New 
England States and the Middle West. Several locals have been established 
in the South through the efforts of the staff and organizers assigned by CIO 
to the Southern Drive. Several more locals are in the making in the South. 

The employers in the optical industry have stiffened their attitude. This 
resulted in three vicious strikes during 1948. All of these strikes have been 
won and no losses were suffered. 

PLAYTHINGS: The Playthings, Jewelry and Novelty Workers Inter- 
national Union in the period between 1946 and this convention has increased 
its membership by approximately 65 percent. This is commendable progress 
in an industry difficult of organization because of its small units and scat- 
tered location. 

RADIO: The American Radio Association which was chartered May, 1948, 
has since that date been successful in reaching agreements with steamship 
companies on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts and the Great Lakes. These 
agreements retain the union hiring hall and won a 6 percent wage increase 
among other improvements. 

GAS, COKE: United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America in 
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the 11-month period from October, 1947, to September, 1948, has increased 
its dues-paying membership by 3,601 members. 

BARBERS: The Barbers and Beauty Culturists Union of America during 
this period has organized locals in two Minnesota cities, in Ironwood, Michi- 
gan; Laurel, Mississippi, and Altoona, Pennsylvania. The union now has 
37 local unions in 15 States. 

BREWERY: The International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers has secured approximately 6,000 addi- 
tional members during the past year by virtue of transfers of Local Industrial 
Unions from the national CIO. The union was successful after an 18-week 
strike in organizing the Dr. Pepper Soft Drink Company of Birmingham. 
In Philadelphia a collusive effort by the AFL Teamsters Union and the 
employers to destroy the union was conclusively crushed through an NLRB 
election won by the Brewery Workers. 

LITHOGRAPHERS: The Amalgamated Lithographers of America, 
founded in 1882, in the past few years has succeeded in reducing the hours 
of 90 percent of the litographic industry to less than 40 hours a week. The 
greatest majority work 36% hours. 

The general wage increase pattern this year has been $6.00 and $8.00. 
In addition $1.00 to $1.60 per week is being set aside for each employee 
for a welfare fund. This fund is under joint union-management control, but 
all records and handling is done by union officers. These funds provide sick 
and accident benefits, hospitalization and surgical benefits. This union’s 
contracts also include two weeks’ vacation with pay after one year of service, 
six to eight paid holidays, time and one-half for the first three hours of 
overtime Monday to Friday, double time thereafter, double time rates all 
day Saturday, Sunday and holidays, and a special premium for night work. 

COMMUNICATIONS: The American Communications Association con- 
tinued to operate in four closely allied fields. In telegraph, the union suc- 
ceeded in re-negotiating a contract which included substantial wage increases, 
a voluntary che¢k-off and other benefits. 

In radio and cables, all major contracts except one were re-negotiated. 
In that instance the organization was maintained despite a protracted three- 
month strike and the continued refusal of the company to negotiate. In 
Broadcasting the membership of the union was expanded by approximately 
30 percent through the inclusion of television employees in existing contracts. 
All old contracts except one were re-negotiated. In that one instance a strike 
is in progress. On the airlines, considerable progress has been made in 
organizing communications personnel. All contracts were re-negotiated, 
bringing substantial wage increases and job security benefits to the employees. 


TRANSPORT SERVICE: The United Transport Service Employees 
during the past 11 months has won four collective bargaining elections. 


Three additional elections are pending. This union has plans for considerably ’ 


extending its membership during the next 12 months. 

FURNITURE: The United Furniture Workers of America, despite diffi- 
culties created by the Taft-Hartley Law, has held its own and, in recent 
negotiations in local unions throughout the country, has made substantial 
gains in wages and working conditions. 

COOKS AND STEWARDS: The National Union of Marine Cooks and 
Stewards has organized four new steamship companies on the West Coast 
since the last convention. In addition to the Pacific American Ship Owners 
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Association which is composed of 42 companies, other companies have been 
organized outside the Association and all AFL raids have been successfully 
fought off. 

SHOE: The United Shoe Workers reports that although it has been 
plagued by a number of run-away shops, it has managed to organize nearly 
everyone of these as rapidly as they moved to unorganized areas. The union 
has gained a sizable number of new members since the last convention. 

OIL: The Oil Workers International Union between June, 1947, and 
June, 1948, participated in and won 45 representation elections and 104 union 
shop elections. The elections won cover approximately 7,000 people. 85 
: cases are still pending before the NLRB. 

ENGINEERS: Due to a marked slack in shipping, the National Marine 
Engineers’ Beneficial Association showed a smaller gain in membership than 
usual between this and the last convention. : 

RUBBER: United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of 
America have won 13 NLRB elections during the fiscal year as well as 
having made notable progress in organizing the unorganized in plants where 
local unions were already established. Outstanding achievements during the 
past year were the organization of the Firestone Latex Products Co. in 
Fall River, Mass.; the United States Rubber Co. in Providence, R I.; and 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. in Lincoln, Nebr. 

FUR AND LEATHER: The International Fur and Leather Workers 

Union was successful in winning third-round wage increases for its entire 
membership ranging from 10 to 14 cents an hour for the leather workers 
and from. $5.00 to $15.00 a week for the fur workers—a total of $21,500,000 
in annual wage increases. A few leather workers have obtained fourth- 
P round increases as well. 
z While most of these increases were obtained by negotiation, the union 
sy was compelled to engage in a number of important strikes. Ten thousand 
New York fur workers were locked out in April, 1948. A general strike was 
. declared after three weeks of lock-out. After five weeks the strike was 
x concluded successfully. Strikes of leather workers took place in Montreal, 
Newark, Luray, Va.; Worcester, Mass, and other cities. 

Two raids by AFL unions against small locals were defeated. 

An important Supreme Court decision was won by the union in the case 
of 9 convicted Negro strikers in Winston-Salem, N. C. The convictions were 
i set aside on the constitutional grounds that Negroes were systematically 
: excluded from juries. 

FISHERMEN: The United Fishermen and Allied Workers of America 
increased its membership 6 percent over a year ago. It has also improved 
wages and conditions for its members. The organization is stronger today 
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ly than a year ago in spite of attacks on the union’s right to bargain collectively. 
7 PACKING: The United Packinghouse Workers of America has met | 
w heavy organizational problems during the current year following its 59-day 
al strike against the Big Four meat packers. 
Several hundred of its leading local officers and many active union mem- 
bers have been discharged, blacklisted, and face jail sentences following the 
ad long strike. UPWA, nevertheless, has made a truly spectacular comeback, d 
Y successfully re-negotiating satisfactory contracts with the three leading 


corporations in the industry within ten weeks of the conclusion of the strike. 
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Twelve unprincipled raids have been launched upon UPWA by various 
AFL and independent unions, and decertification attempts and elections have 
been forced upon UPWA by the employer himself (as specially provided for 
under the Taft-Hartley Law). All of them have been beaten off without a 
single exception. Although at this writing, UPWA faces twelve more tests of 
the same character, we are confident that the packinghouse workers in over- 
whelming numbers will continue to demonstrate their confidence in and 
support of UPWA. 


During 1948 the UPWA won four elections in new plants, defeated three 
elections resulting from the certification or employer petitions and won 
eight substantial elections brought about by attempted raids by AFL or 
independent unions. The largest of these elections was at the Rath Packing 
Company at Waterloo, Iowa, where the UPWA won the election by a vote 
of 2,632-767 

The big task facing the Packinghouse Workers remains the one of 
bringing Wilson & Co. back into line. This corporation has declared its 
contract with UPWA terminated and has carried on acts of anti-union dis- 
crimination on a wholesale basis. 


There is no doubt that UPWA leadership, plus a determined and loyal 
membership, will bring Wilson & Co. safely under contract once more just 
as they have rebuilt a sound union structure in the plants of Armour, Swift 
and Cudahy, the keys to the industry. 


UTILITY: The Utility Workers Union of America, CIO, between this and 
the last convention, has chartered 20 new local unions. As a result of 
intense consolidation programs carried on by already existing local unions, 
an equally great portion of additional new members have been gained. This 
union is continuing organizing campaigns in Ohio, West Virginia, Michigan, 
Texas, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and the New England States 


STONE: The United Stone and Allied Products Workers of America 
have chartered fourteen new branches during the past year. They have 
participated in thirteen NLRB elections which have been won. Membership 
has increased about 15 percent during the past year. 


In contract negotiations, actual wage gains have run, in some cases, as 
high as 36 cents per hour. Wage increases for its membership ranging from 
5 cents to 36 cents hourly totals over three million dollars. Ten union 
security elections have been held and all have been won by large majorities. 
Through contract gains, members now enjoy improved vacation plans, paid 
holidays, and have the security of group insurance covering life, accident 
and sickness, hospitalization, surgical and medical. 


The union has increased its organizational staff and now publishes a 
monthly journal. 


PAPER: The United Paperworkers of America has secured bargaining 
rights in 26 plants with close to 4,000 employees. The union has participated 
in 73 union security elections, involving approximately 15,000 workers; 96 
percent of the votes cast in these elections were in support of union security. 
Wage gains in 1948 have been as high as 18 cents an hour, excluding adjust- 
ments and fringe issues. Vast improvements in working conditions were 
secured through collective bargaining. 
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OFFICE WORKERS: During the past year the United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers of America renewed contracts or won increases for vir- 
tually all of its 70,000 members in insurance, social service, technical and 
commercial firms, winning wage increases ranging from $3 to $12 a week. 


ee 
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Early this year, the union won a total of $5,000,000 in raises for 1,100 
Metropolitan agents. In wage reopening with Boston Mutual and renewals 
with a number of smaller insurance companies, the union won raises ranging 
between $3 and $6 a week. 


One million dollars in raises is the total UOPWA’s Technical Division 
won in the past year for 5,400 workers. It established $88 as the average 
salary (and highest in the electronics field) at Federal Telephone and Radio 
Corp. and Federal Telecommunications Laboratories, affiliates of International 
Tel and Tel. Raises at such companies as RCA, Otis Elevator, International 
Harvester, Chase Brass, Wayne Pump and others were from $4.50 to $10 
of a week. 
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is UOPWA extended organization and won highest salary standards in the 

S- social service field, with raises from $6 to $12 a week in major Jewish agen- 
cies in New York and Chicago. In the New York home offices of the major 

al movie companies, the union won an arbitration settlement of $5 to $12 a week 

st for 3,000 office and professional workers. 

ft Other increases of $3 to $6 were won for employees in direct mail, pub- 


lishing, radio and financial firms. 


1d GOVERNMENT WORKERS: The United Public Workers of America has 
of held its own despite many adverse circumstances, including large reductions 
S, in the staff of the federal government, intimidation as a result of govern- 
‘is ment loyalty programs and such restrictive measures as the Keefe Rider to 
n, various appropriation bills, and the attack upon the union by the District 


Attorney of the Panama Canal Zone. This official, an appointee of the De- 
partment of Justice, brought actions for “libel” that resulted in the convic- 
tions in sentencing of a UPWA organizer, Joe Sachs, to nine months at hard 
: labor and a series of civil suits against the local and international union 
up amounting to $125,000. The union plans to resist this attack on its status 
in the Panama Canal Zone with all resources at its command. 
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as Despite these attacks, gains made for the membership have been most 
m substantial, with an average increase of $522 per year gained for all public 
on employees as a result of the union’s work at every level. In addition, nearly 
+. 70 percent of UPWA employees are working a five-day, forty-hour week. 
iid Over three-quarters of them receive time and one-half for overtime; although 
nt this is normal in private industry, it has been unknown in the public service 
up until this time. The union has made an outstanding contribution to the 
a fight against discrimination through helping gain an executive order con- 
cerning Fair Employment Practices in the federal service. This has been 
the objective of a three-year campaign on part of the union and was inte- 
n& | grated into the report of President Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights. 





96 The union is now seeking to overcome weaknesses in the Executive 
ty. Order to carry on the fight against the hated practice of discrimination 
st- | @gainst native workers in the Panama Canal Zone. The UPWA has made ‘ 
ore some progress in that respect and looks forward to additional gain in the 
year ahead. 
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LONGSHOREMEN: The International Longshoremen and Warehousemen 
Union has faced severe employer attacks and efforts to destroy the organi- 
zation and during the past year has maintained its organization at full 
strength. Despite attacks of employers using the Taft-Hartley Law, the 
union has made organizational gains and its agreements now cover some 
88,000 members depending on certain seasonal] fluctuations in work. 

At the time this report was written, the union was engaged in a show- 
down strike against the Waterfront Employers Association of the Pacific 
Coast, which seemed determined to try to wreck the union through use of 
the Taft-Hartley Law. Despite the employers’ demand for compliance with 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the Waterfront Division of the ILWU voted by over 
94 percent to maintain the union’s policy concerning non-compliance with 
the Taft-Hartley affidavit requirements. 

The ILWU’s Waterfront Division recorded an outstanding example of 
the solidarity of the membership when the Labor Board placed the em- 
ployer’s “last offer’ before the membership as part of the procedure pro- 
vided by Taft-Hartley and the 80-day injunction which had been issued 
against the union. With 26,965 employees eligible to vote, the NLRB an- 
nounced that there had been no votes cast (in line with the union’s policy of 
boycotting the election). The union and its membership are determined to 
have no part of union-busting efforts by employers or the NLRB. 

GLASS WORKERS: The Federation of Glass, Ceramic, and Silica Sand 


Workers reports organizing activity in many sections of the country. Organ- - 


izational activities have involved nearly seven thousand members. The 
union reports that employers are increasingly resorting to use of the Taft- 
Hartley Act against the union but the union will resist these efforts vigor- 
ously. 

MINE-MILL: The Internationa] Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers reports that general contract gains won during the past year represent 
real achievement in the face of almost overwhelming opposition. The union 
reports wage increases as a result of negotiations with such corporations as 
Phelps-Dodge, American Smelting and Refining, Kennecott and Anaconda. 
The Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers reports that restorting to strikes was 
more frequent than in many years past, a fact directly attributable to the 
strengthened employer resistance arising from the effects of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

MARITIME: As is well known, during the past four years, the member- 
ship and rank-and-file officials of the National Maritime Union have been en- 
gaged in a struggle to prevent political domination of the union and maintain 
the democratic rank-and-file course of the organization in line with the policies 
adopted through the constituted bodies of National CIO. During the course 
of this struggle, much of the union’s organizing activities were retarded, 
but despite this, many of the newer steamship companies which sprang up 
during those few years were, in the main, signed up under contract to the 
National Maritime Union. 

The NMU, like all other trade unions, found itself at full grips with the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Law affecting the hiring hall, a hiring system 
unique and peculiar to the maritime industry. The hiring hall is operated 
by the National Maritime Union, as well as other maritime unions, for mem- 
bers and non-members. They register on a rotary list, and the system is a 
fair one, first registered, first out, as the jobs occur. 
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It is this system that many of the shipowners and their allies in Congress 
and in Government agencies are trying to smash. Despite their efforts, the 
NMU managed, in the main, to renew its contracts with provisions for a 
wage review; in other cases for a one-year period with a wage review. These 
contracts, when signed, will be with wage increases and other improvements. 
Today the maritime industry has come from being one of the lowest-paid 
industries in the country to one of equality with skilled labor ashore. 

These contracts cover approximately 200 companies with approximately 
1300 ships and cover the NMU membership of 65,000. In all these contracts 
the hiring hall provision was retained without a single change, and this the 
seamen acknowledged to be a major victory won under most difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

The NLRB determined, however, to smash the hiring hall system and 
lay the basis for the destruction of the NMU, as well as all other unions, 
is taking the hiring hall question into court, and this whole matter is now 
proceeding to the Supreme Court. 

One thing is certain. The maritime workers will not go back to the era 
of crimps’ boarding houses and tramping from one dock to the other for a 
job for which they have to pay. The days of graft and corruption in the 
hiring of seamen are over. Maritime workers will defend their hiring hall 
to the limit. 


Appreciation for Staff 


I wish to take this opportunity to extend my thanks and appreciation 
to the Department of Organization, its directors and field representatives, for 
their untiring work and efforts. 


Southern Organizing Drive 


The CIO organizing drive in the South has resulted in the establishment 
of 855 local unions where CIO-affiliated unions represent the majority of the 
workers. 

There are currently 159 petitions for representation elections pending 
before the National Labor Relations Board. In an additional 122 plants the 
organization of the workers is fast approaching a majority status. Initial 
organizational efforts have been made in several score other plants where 
full-scale campaigns will be launched as soon as organizational manpower 
is made available. 

The gain in membership, both through new members and expansion of 
already existing locals, is fast approaching the half million mark as a result 
of the Southern Drive. This more than doubles the roster of CIO in the 
South, which was éstimated at 400,000 before the Southern Drive was 
launched a little more than two years ago. Thus, the CIO Organizing Com- 
mittee has accomplished more organizationally in the 29 months of its exist- 
ence than was accomplished in the 1l-year span of the CIO prior to the 
launching of the drive. 


CIO Influence Growing 


The CIO has exerted an influence in the South far out of proportion 
to the number of new unions that have been granted recognition as bar- 
gaining agencies. 
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This is particularly true as regards wage rates and civil liberties. 

The wage position of the average Southern worker has been improved 
considerably as a direct result of the membership campaign. 

Thousands received pay increases through negotiations conducted by 
unions established since the drive began. Additional thousands, although 
still unorganized, received similar increases because many industrialists 
sought to discourage unionization by granting wages equal to those won by 
the unions. 

The membership campaign has been responsible for elimination of the 
North-South pay rate differential in some industries and has narrowed it 
in others. This has had a beneficial effect on the South’s economy and a 
stabilizing effect on the entire nation’s economy. 


Civil Liberties Strengthened 


One of the important “by-products” of the campaign has been in the 
field of civil liberties. 

The CIO Organizing Committee has gone into court on many occasions 
to battle against local ordinances which abrogated freedom of speech and 
freedom of assembly. In not a single case has it lost a court decision. 

These legal victories involved such matters as distribution of leaflets, 
use of sound trucks and attempts of cities to “license” union organizers. 

Also involved were attempts at intimidation by company-dominated law 
enforcement officers. 

The campaign also has done much to foster improved race relations and 
to eliminate abusive treatment of Southern Negro workers. 

Much progress in this field has been made, but there is yet much work 
to be done. 

Twenty-two CIO organizers and local union leaders have been physically 
assaulted since the drive started and there have been a number of acts of 
violence—such as dynamiting union halls—but the amount of violence in 
connection with the campaign has been small in comparison with what went 
on during the early days of CIO activity in the South. 


Legislative Department 


Those who watched the 80th Congress at close range were surprised 
that its record was not even worse than was the case. It is painfully clear 
that many members of the House of Representatives and of the Senate voted 
as outright reactionaries on almost every vital issue facing this country and 
the world today. 

The CIO Legislative Department, although blocked on almost every 
major issue that arose in the 80th Congress, still was able to bring very 
significant influence to bear on the Congress as a whole. But never before 
in the history of Washington have industry and “privilege” lobbies conducted 
so well organized and intensive a drive to obtain legislation harmful to the 
consumer and detrimental to the wage earner. 

The number of staff members assigned to legislative work by the various 
CIO internationals during the second session of the 80th Congress was con- 
siderably fewer than has been the case in some years. The Legislative De- 
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partment was definitely shorthanded as a result. On the other hand, the 
number of lobbyists registered by industry and trade associations soared to 
well over 1,000. At certain committee hearings, those on the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, for instance, more than a hundred industry lobbyists were 
present on some days. 

The tendency—which has become marked in recent years—of curtailing 
the opportunities of labor and liberal spokesmen to give adequate testimony 
before committees of the House and Senate became more pronounced in the 
past session. On the other hand, industry and trade association witnesses 
are given almost all the time they ask to present lengthy briefs or to use 
the hearings as forums for orations attacking liberal, or even rational, social 
legislation of any kind. In the face of these adverse conditions, the Legisla- 
tive Department has worked as an efficient and close-knit unit. 

During this past session of Congress the Legislative Department has 
made a very special effort not merely to acquaint legislators with the views 
of the CIO on all matters of importance but attempted to keep the inter- 
national unions, state and local councils, and the field in general, well in- 
formed on all essential developments on the Congressional front. As a result 
of the Department’s activities on the “Hill,” it is more evident than ever 
that the most potent influence on members of Congress is a reaction from 
rank and file voters in their own districts. 

Lobbyists representing powerful special interests can seldom force a 
legislator to vote for a measure on which intelligent and numerous opposition 
letters or telegrams have been received from a large number of the mem- 
ber’s own constituents. It is possible that union members tend to be over- 
discouraged when repeatedly asked to “write your senators and congress- 
men.” But if each worker were able to see for himself the effect that his 
simple letter or postcard has on even most of the Representatives in Wash- 
ington, he would be indeed willing to make this small effort and urge his 
fellow workers to do likewise. 





Labor-Management Relations 


At the outset of the second session of the 80th Congress, the CIO called 
for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. Several bills to repeal the Act were 
introduced; none of them, however, was able to gather the momentum neces- 
sary to get out of committee. 

In May and June of 1948, Senator Ball’s special Joint Congressional Com- 
! mittee on Labor Management Relations—nicknamed the “Watchdog Com- 
mittee”—conducted hearings ostensibly to find how the Taft-Hartley Act 
was working out in practice. It became evident from the start that Senator 
Ball’s purpose was to provide a forum for advocacy of more stringent and 
restrictive anti-labor legislation. The national CIO and most of the inter- 
national unions testified before this committee. Although obliged to con- 
dense our testimony and restrict the number of witnesses who were per- 
mitted to appear, the CIO made a vigorous and closely reasoned argument 
against the law and its administration. After presenting a body of factual 
evidence gathered in all parts of the country that the law was proving 
harmful to labor and to the economy as a whole, CIO witnesses argued for 
outright repeal of the “Labor-Management Act of 1947.” 

The two volumes of testimony taken during the hearings of this “Watch- 
dog Committee” are worth careful study. Industry lawyers and employer 
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spokesmen made it abundantly clear that the purpose of the employer group 
in this country is to press for legislation to effectively undermine any genuine 
collective bargaining and to curb the power of trade unions so as to create 
a twentieth century type of industrial servitude. 

Those who testified against the Taft-Hartley Act brought in ample evi- 
dence demonstrating that the Act is actually working out to the detriment 
of the wage-earning group as labor originally argued it would. The case 
studies presented by the several labor witnesses at these hearings are 
exceedingly significant and cover a wide range of experience in varying types 
of situations throughout the country. 

It was widely recognized in Washington that the efforts of the CIO 
and other labor groups did have the effect of postponing the introduction 
and consideration by Senate and House committees of several amendments 
aimed at “tightening up” the law—in other words to make the Act more 


severe. 


Minimum Wage 


The record of the 80th Congress on the minimum wage issue is particu- 
larly shameful. In the midst of an unprecedented boom, with the national 
income well over two hundred billions, with sixty million people gainfully 
employed and in the face of soaring profits and the need for putting in- 
creased purchasing power into the hands of those in lowest income brackets, 
hundreds of thousands of workers are still existing on sub-standard wages. 

It is a startling fact, which the general public tends to overlook con- 
stantly, that in the face of this national economic upsurge the federal mini- 
mum wage remains at the ridiculous and outdated figure of 40¢ an hour or 
$16 a week. Hearings for increasing the statutory wage from 40¢ to 75¢ 
per hour were conducted before the Labor Committees of both House and 
Senate. Volumes of testimony were presented. Evidence was piled up show- 
ing the need for the 75¢ minimum wage, and the economic feasibility of 
requiring industry to pay that rate at once. The strongest possible case 
was also made in these hearings for extending the coverage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to many groups of workers not now protected. 

Although originally called to consider improvements in the FLSA both 
the Senate hearings—conducted by Ball of Minnesota—and the House hear- 
ings—presided over by McConnell of Pennsylvania—were used by trade asso- 
ciation lobbyists and special pleaders for a recitation of alleged ‘weaknesses” 
in the administration of the law. In fact, the whole tenor of their testimony 
was to challenge the very principle of federal minimum wage legislation and 
to convey the feeling that the law was no longer needed and should be 
removed. 

There also appeared at these hearings a group of lawyers intent on 
misleading the public on the so-called “overtime on overtime” issue. Much 
of the time of the hearings was taken up with a carefully calculated effort 
to confuse what was essentially a simple matter—that of paying regular 
time and a half rates for overtime on hourly rates to which certain routine 
bonus payments had been added. Probably more because of disagreement 
among certain of industrialists—some of whom wanted outright repeal of 
the FLSA and others who wanted only to weaken the Act—than because the 
Congress feared labor’s reaction, nothing at all was done about the wage- 
hour law. It is clear, however, that this drive will continue. 
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Congressman Fred Hartley’s recent pronouncement against the Walsh- 
Healey, or Public Contracts, Act, is a tip-off that the proponents of labor 
legislation still have a very real fight on their hands. It is painfully clear 
that the reactionaries intend to take advantage of our seeming prosperity to 
effect emasculation of the basic laws concerning minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours. One of the most diabolical arguments of those who seek to 
eliminate overtime pay is that the longer work week is needed to increase 
production. This in the face of overwhelming evidence showing that in 
almost every type of employment the eight-hour day is the longest work 
week consistent with sustained maximum output. 

The CIO assisted in drafting and vigorously supported the Thomas- 
McCormack bills, which not only provided for a 75¢ minimum wage, but also 
included a section allowing the establishment of industry committees having 
the power to recommend $1 per hour minima in certain areas. These bills 
also included very carefully worked out provisions for extending the coverage 
of the Act and for removing several exemptions found to be unnecessary. 

The 40¢ minimum stands out as a blot on the record of the United States 
Congress. The $16 a week minimum wage must be raised at once as an act 
of elementary economic justice. 


Social Security 


It was the understanding of the American people at the time that the 
admittedly limited provisions of the Social Security Act of 1938 were enacted 
that Congress intended to extend the law and increase its benefits as soon 
as the necessary factual experience was developed. Up to the present time, 
however, Congress has evaded and side-tracked making the fundamental 
improvements in the law which have been repeatedly advocated by the 
Social Security Board and called for in testimony before Congressional 
committees. 

The value and stability of the whole social security system have been 
so amply demonstrated during the past ten years, despite the severe tests 
to which the unemployment insurance provisions were subjected, that there 
is no longer any serious question about the basic provisions of the law. It is 
now apparent that it is possible to provide genuine social security for the 
great mass of American citizens. Practical experience proves that there 
is no real reason why the major benefits of the Act cannot be extended to 
virtually all gainfully employed persons, including agricultural workers. 
Detailed plans for administering the broadened system have been worked 
out and could be put into operation at once if the Congress would only act. 

Soaring living costs have rendered glaringly inadequate the whole scale 
of benefits which the law now provides. Despite the paltry increases voted 
by the 80th Congress, the average payments to the aged and to those classes 
of dependents who may receive assistance are still dangerously insufficient. 

It is highly indicative of the temper of the 80th Congress that the only 
appreciable sums of money voted for social security were those to increase 
public assistance (relief) grants to the States. Die-hards among American 
industrialists have resisted social insurance simply because through it a 
worker obtains certain payments as a matter of right. This has the effect 
of creating some degree of independence among workers, which is just what 
these industrialists do not want. Although the CIO advocates adequate 
appropriations for public assistance to take care of special needs which are 
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bound to arise in any community, it feels that the primary responsibility of 
the Congress is to make arrangements which will reduce the necessity for 
outright relief grants to the lowest possible amount. 

Although the 80th Congress should be criticized for its shameful failure 
to raise benefits and extend coverage, it merits even more forceful condemna- 
tion for its action in adopting the Gearheart amendment over the President’s 
veto. The effect of this bill is to exclude from the Social Security Act about 
750,000 persons, such as newsvendors, salesmen and others. A decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court had specifically declared that these types of work- 
ers were eligible for the benefits of the Act. The American people must 
make it clear to the members of Congress that they demand legislation which 
will enlarge the scope of the Social Security Act and are opposed to all moves 
to restrict its benefits. 


Health Program 


Although some progress was made during the past year in winning 
acceptance of the idea of a national health insurance program, all efforts to 
have the Congress give this matter further consideration were effectively 
blocked by a group of legislators headed by Senator Donnell of Missouri. 

Subcommittees of both the House and Senate conducted hearings and 
issued reports smearing certain liberals in the Federal Security Agency for 
their entirely proper activities in assisting both private individuals and com- 
mittees of Congress engaged in studying health insurance problems. Although 
the Congress did vote some funds for medical research, this sort of approach 
to the problem of national health is obviously inadequate and mistaken. 
Today the Congress grudgingly doles out sums of money to help study 
diseases, such as heart or cancer, although the real need is for an over-all 
approach to the problem of health and medical facilities for the country 
instead of a patchwork job which can never be sound either administratively 
or from the standpoint of meeting the needs of the people. 

Practical experience of labor and social welfare groups in the past 
couple of years in attmepting to secure improved social] security and health 
legislation has shown the absolute necessity for rewriting a broad and com- 
prehensive piece of legislation along the lines of the old Murray-Wagner- 
Dingell bill behind which mass support can be mobilized. Pressure for health 
and social security legislation becomes dissipated when the proponents of 
these measures become divided in support of a dozen different bills each 
one covering only a particular, if essential, part of the problem. 


Rent Control 


It can be stated without exaggeration that the efforts of the CIO Legis- 
lative Committee, more than any other group, were responsible for the con- 
tinuance of some type of rent control legislation during this year. In some 
respects the law, which is now in effect and which will expire in March 1949, 
is an improvement over the previous interim measure. The loca] advisory 
boards are required to be “representative in character.” This language in the 
law has had the effect of forcing a reorganization of many local boards previ- 
ously dominated by real estate and banker influences. 

Republican leaders in the House fought openly against continuance of 
rent control legislation. The real estate lobbyists who killed the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill later in the session went all out to kill rent control. 
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Congresswomen Helen Douglas of California led the fight for this measure 
in the House. Through the efforts of a group of liberal Senators the Senate 
leaders were prevailed upon to agree to a continuance of controls for another 
year. In spite of this legislation, however, rents have risen steadily during 
the past several months both as a result of exceptions granted by the Housing 
Expediter and because of rises in those areas where controls have been lifted. 

CIO regional directors and other interested CIO union leaders contributed 
to this particular legislative effort by forwarding to Washington factual 
material on housing and rental conditions in many areas. This evidence made 
a real impression on both Senate and House committees. 


Housing 


The activities of the CIO Legislative Department in support of housing 
legislation are fully outlined in the report of the Committee on Housing. 


Aid to Education 


As in previous years, the CIO testified before Congressional groups in 
support of plans to provide federal financial aid to the states to improve 
school facilities. While taking no position on the controversial issue of aid 
to private as well as public schools, the CIO urged acceptance of a compro- 
mise to permit use of the federal funds in each state in accordance with their 
own legislative pattern. 

This compromise was finally accepted, and the Federal Aid to Education 
bill, providing $300 million annually in federal aid, was passed by the Senate 
in the second session of the 80th Congress. It was buried in the House Com- 
mittee, however, by order of the House Republican leadership. 


Labor Extension Bill 


Hearings on the Labor Extension Service Bill were conducted by Senate 
and House committees during the second session. This bill, which has tre- 
mendous support from all labor unions and from many educational and 
community groups, would establish a labor education service for American 
wage earners. It would bring federal and state funds to those universities 
and colleges which establish extension classes or on-campus labor courses 
in cooperation with the unions. This system would work much as the time- 
proved federal agricultural extension service now operates. 

Every possible form of influence should be exerted to promote speedy 
action on both of these bills in the 81st Congress. 


U. S. Employment Service 


The CIO actively supported the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 1, 
which would have permanently located the U. S. Employment Service and 
Unemployment Compensation within the U. S. Department of Labor, where it 
belongs. 

Despite strong support from the field and a deluge of letters to con- 
gressmen, both Houses passed H. Con. Res. 131, a resolution disapproving 
the Reorganization Plan and allowing the transfer of the USES to the 
Federal Security Agency. The dangers of this move are not immediately ap- 
parent either to union members or to casual students of the problem. This 
resolution, however, is the first move in a long range attack on labor stand- 
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ards and the integrity of the social security system at the state level. It will 
become comparatively simple under this set-up for a hostile Congress to 
destroy the entire Federal-State system of public employment services and 
unemployment compensation and, eventually, to wipe out such restraints 
and the enforcement of certain safeguards which the federal government 
is still able to enforce. 

Drastic appropriation slashes have caused cuts in the staffs of state 
offices. Serious delays in receiving unemployment benefits are being ex- 
perienced by workers all over the country. But even more serious is the 
fact that employment offices are rapidly permitting idle workers to be pres- 
sured into taking jobs at lower pay, and there have even been cases where 
workers have been referred to establishments where strikes were in progress. 


Special Interest Lobbies 


Special interest lobbies showed their hand repeatedly throughout the 
sessions of the 80th Congress. Railroad interests worked for the Reed- 
Bulwinkle bill which, under many circumstances, permits the railroads to 
escape the anti-trust laws. The bill was passed over the President’s veto. 
The CIO took a position against the Reed-Bulwinkle bill on the broad 
grounds of public policy. 

In the House the Moore-Rizley bill was passed. This bill would have 
lifted the few controls exerted by the federal government over the trans- 
portation and distribution of natural gas and the rates which the public 
utilities charge the consumers for this essential product. The Moore-Rizley 
bill meant 75 to 80 million dollars per year in additional profits to industry, 
and the measure was pushed quite openly by the interests who would pocket 
the money if the bill passed. Fortunately, the protests of the CIO and con- 
sumer-minded groups helped kill this bill in the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 


Valley Authorities 


The CIO also supported the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project, a 
resolution which would have approved a 1941 executive agreement between 
the United States and Canada providing for completion of power works and 
navigation features along 119 miles of the St. Lawrence River. 

The Senate debated the project for a month and then voted to send the 
measure back to committee, thus killing immediate hope of passage. Gov- 
ernor Dewey of New York has attempted to develop the power project on 
the St. Lawrence River as a New York State enterprise. Power shortages 
in New York and New England are hurting industry. Despite the work of 
the CIO Committee for Missouri Valley Authority, no legislation dealing with 
any of the regional peta such as the TVA, were considered by this 


Congress. 
Taxes 


The subservience of the 80th Congress to special interests was very well 
demonstrated by the passage, over the President’s veto, of the Knutson 
tax bill. Defined by the Republicans as an “equitable” tax measure, its 
effect was to spare the rich by shifting the country’s tax burden from the 
wealthy to the low-income people. The CIO opposed passage of this meas- 
ure every step of the way. There is sure hope that the 81st Congress will 
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repeal this inequitable tax law and re-establish a scale of payments which 
will be less outrageously unjust to the wage earners of this nation. 

The CIO Legislative Department along with other labor and liberal 
groups urged sharply increased taxes on excess profits. Such taxation would 
have had the effect of reducing somewhat the inflationary spiral and would 
tend to hold down exorbitant profits by limiting business to fair and decent 
returns on investment. 

Both House and Senate rejected the excess profits amendments by large 
majorities. 

Oleomargarine Tax Repeal 

The Congress was also unwilling to repeal the federal excise taxes and 
license taxes on the production and distribution of oleomargarine. The oleo 
tax repeal bill was finally passed in the House—but only after it had been 
forced to the floor by means of a discharge petition. The Senate, however, 
put the bill “in pickle” despite popular demand for its passage. 


Women’s Status Bill 

The CIO vigorously supported the Women’s Status Bill (S. J. R. 67) and 
just as vigorously opposed the so-called Equal Rights Amendment (S. J. 
R. 76). 

In brief, S. J. R. 67 would prohibit sex discrimination in federal law and 
its administration, would urge the states likewise to adopt the principle 
of no sex discrimination in their law and practice, and would provide for a 
commission to make “a full and complete study, investigation and review of 
the economic, civil, social, and political status of women, and the nature and 
extent of discrimination based on,sex throughout the United States, its ter- 
ritories and possessions.” 

We hold that this bill would safeguard the welfare of working women; 
would propose legislation to advance the status of women to a level of equal- 
ity in economic, civil and political fields, would provide methods of federal- 
state cooperation and would eliminate the existing discrimination against 
women in many fields and also in the common law. 

We oppose the so-called Equal Rights Amendment because it would con- 
fer on women exactly the same rights as men before law. Thus, it would 
take away from women already existing protections such as bans against 
long hours, night work and other special provisions to protect their health. 
The effects of the bill, if it were enacted, would be incalculable. This law 
would also cause confusion on family status and property rights. 

Unfortunately Congress did nothing about the Women’s Status Bill, but, 
fortunately, it also did nothing about the Equal Rights Amendment. 


Displaced Persons 


The displaced persons bill passed by the 80th Congress is almost entirely 
unworkable and, in fact, will operate to exclude displaced persons, not admit 
them, as it pretends to do. i 
The law as passed requires the administrators to provide in advance a 
specific job and a house for each DP, ostensibly in order to insure against 
displacing a U. S. resident. Common sense demonstrates that such require- : 
ments are practically impossible to administer. The displaced person, the job 
and the house must be matched, sight-unseen, even before the months-long 
job of screening, obtaining a visa and getting transportation is undertaken. 
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The most serious defect of the bill is the discriminatory provisions which 
will exclude from this country the bulk of the Jewish people in DP camps 
who should, on the basis of human need and justice, be admitted to this 
country. Many Catholics, especially from the Baltic countries, are also 
directly discriminated against by the terms of the bill. 

Every possible effort must be made to amend this law so that the United 
States may once more claim its title and reputation as a haven for the 
oppressed of all lands. 


European Recovery Program 


The CIO Legislative Department, with the cooperation of most of the 
CIO internationals, put on a real drive both in Washington and in the field 
for the passage of the legislation implementing the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. Had there been no genuine interest and pressure from the field for 
this legislation—which was presented to the people as a highly technical 
matter—the amount of money finally voted would have been even less than 
it was. Moreover, the law would have been packed full of jokers, such as 
were written into at least one committee version and would have pretty 
well succeeded in putting the direction of this whole effort into the hands 
of the large corporations of this country. Labor’s drive for sound ERP 
legislation was effective. 

In one important respect labor won a victory in the framing of this 
legislation. On the Advisory Commission which, according to the law, is 
to advise the Administrator, trade unionists must be included. The fact that 
labor participation was provided in this legislation has had a pronounced 
effect on the governments and labor movements of many of the European 
countries. 

Civil Rights 

A bill to establish a Fair Employment Practices Commission, with the 
function of taking active steps to remove un-American discrimination against 
minorities in industry, was given scant attention by the Congress. Bills were 
kept in committee in both the House and Senate and in neither body did they 
get to the floor. 

The Republican majority talked at length about the need for anti- 
lynching legislation, but the anti-lynching bill moved through committee at 
so slow a pace as to prevent action during the regular session. At the special 
session in the summer of 1948, the Republicans showed no interest in carrying 
on the fight. 

The 80th Congress spent more time, but its accomplishments were no 
greater, in handling the anti-polltax bill. That bill had been passed by the 
House in 1947, yet the Republicans in the Senate, apparently forgetting their 
claim to streamlined efficiency, waited exactly a year to bring the bill to the 
Senate floor. When the polltax bill came up for discussion at the special 
session, the country was treated to the most cynical political log-rolling 
exhibited by the Congress in years. The Republicans practically admitted 
that the anti-polltax bill had been called up only to embarrass congressional 
supporters of the President’s civil rights program. The Republicans cooper- 
ated fully with the filibuster group of Dixiecrats and stand equally guilty of 
refusing to take effective steps to pass civil rights legislation along the lines 
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recommended by the President’s Committee on Civil Rights and heartily 
endorsed by the CIO. 

It is the hope of the American people that the 81st Congress will take the 
clearly necessary steps to preserve the civil rights of minority groups and of 
every American citizen. 

The CIO offered vigorous protest against one of the worst pieces of 
proposed legislation in the field of Civil Rights. President Murray warned 
members of the Senate Judiciary Committee that passage of the Mundt- 
Nixon Bill, ostensibly designed to control subversive activities, would severely 
shake the basic foundation of our democratic liberties. The CIO’s letter 
pointed out that the Mundt-Nixon Bill could severely damage legitimate 
trade union activities and that, by introducing the principle of guilt by asso- 
ciation, would weaken the civil rights protection of each individual. Although 
the Mundat-Nixon Bill was passed by an overwhelming majority in the House, 
it was fortunately kept in the Senate Judiciary Committee and never brought 
to the floor for debate and vote. 

While the Congress refused to act on positive civil rights proposals or 
on other aspects of a popular legislative program, the majority leadership of 
the 80th Congress permitted the House Un-American Activities Committee 
to provide a shameful circus in the form of the so-called ‘“‘spy investigations.” 

It was obvious that these investigations, with their stress on newspaper 
headlines, their name-calling and their lack of substantial evidence, were 
patently political. These hearings were clearly intended to distract the atten- 
tion of the people from the inadequacies and failures of the 80th Congress. 
The CIO holds no brief for anyone engaging in espionage against our country 
in the interest of a foreign power; and persons charged with such violations 
should be brought to justice. Under our system of government and law, 
however, each such individual is entitled to be tried and to make his defense 
before a judge and jury. The irresponsible inquisitions conducted by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities provided few such safeguards 
for the reputations of those citizens called before it or mentioned in its pro- 
ceedings. 


Legislative Program 


The 81st Congress, which opens its deliberations in January, will be faced 
with many of the same problems upon which the 80th Congress acted so 
unsatisfactorily. The needs of the American people are clear. They need 
: relief from inflation, and they need social reform legislation and adoption 
r of the civil rights program. 

At its meeting in August, the CIO Executive Board adopted a thirteen- 
point program on domestic problems. This is the program to which we will 
devote our full energy in the months ahead: 

1. Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, and re-enactment of the Wagner Act. 

2. An anti-inflation program to roll back prices to reasonable levels and 

to recapture excess profits. 

3. Passage of a comprehensive housing program along the lines of the 

Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill. 
4. Enactment into law of the recommendations of the President’s Com- f 
mittee on Civil Rights. These include: 
(a) passage of the anti-polltax bill; 
(b) passage of the Fair Employment Practices Commission bill; 
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(c) passage of the anti-lynching bill; 
(d) elimination of segregation in the armed forces; 
(e) adoption of home rule for the voteless District of Columbia. 
In addition, we oppose all bills and Executive Orders to limit con- 
stitutional rights of American citizens and curtail the right of organi- 
zation and association. 

5. Improvement of the Fair Labor Standards Act, with a minimum wage 
of at least $1.00 an hour, and improved coverage of workers not now 
protected. 

6. Strengthening and improvement of our Social Security program, in- 
cluding improved coverage and substantial increases in benefits. 

7. An adequate national health insurance program. 

8. Federal aid-to-education, properly financed, and an effective labor 
education extension program. 

9. Restoration and strengthening of the U. S. Department df Labor and 
the return to it of its legitimate functions. 

10. Veterans’ benefits adjusted to meet present high costs. 

11. Support of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and other river valley 
developments, and public power and reclamation projects designed to 
protect and conserve our natural and human resources, to promote 
our national security and to prevent disasters such as the Columbia 
River tragedy. 

12. A farm program geared to a full economy, including reasonable price 
support, farm credits, soil conservation, and improvement of rural 
living standards. 

13. Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement authority on a long- 
range basis, to promote national economic stability and encourage 


international trade. 


Legal Department 


When the CIO last convened in October 1947, shortly after the effective 
date of the Taft-Hartley Act, it was already apparent that many new and 
challenging legal problems were confronting CIO unions and the National 
Office of the CIO. These legal problems were treated by the Taft-Hartley 
Act, by the great number of extremely restrictive anti-labor laws in the 
various states and by the active intervention of a hostile Congress in labor 
relations. Since the last convention these problems have increased. In 
addition, CIO unions have been confronted with harassing and obstructive 
lawsuits for the purpose of weakening unions. 

The Legal Department has continued to defend the CIO and to afford 
its services to various CIO unions in meeting these grave and challenging 
problems. During the past year a large share of the work of the Depart- 
ment has been devoted to the analysis of proposed anti-labor measures both 
in Congress and in the state legislatures and in representing the CIO in 
connection with legislative attacks upon our unions. In this work the De- 
partment has worked closely with the Legislative Department. 

The Legal Department has sought more intensively than ever before to 
work with the general counsel of the various CIO unions for the purpose 
of discussing and meeting our common problems. Many of the matters in 
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which the Department has been called upon for legal representation or for 
the preparation of materials are covered in such other sections of this report 
as those pertaining to legislation or political action. 

The Legal Department has sought more intensively than ever before to 
present the CIO viewpoint both in lawsuits and elsewhere in connection with 
the vital matter of civil rights. The Department has been particularly active 
in presenting the CIO viewpoint with respect to problems pertaining to dis- 
crimination against minority groups. 


I. The Taft-Hartley Act 


The Taft-Hartley Act is now well over a year old. Our Legal Department 
has had an excellent opportunity to observe the actual workings of the Act 
and its effect upon the American labor movement. Labor’s experience under 
the Act fully substantiates its charges that the law is vicious and unfair. 

Employers and their congressional representatives are desperately 
anxious to keep from the American people the grim story of what this Act 
is and what it does. The country today is being flooded with a propaganda 
campaign concerning the impact of this law on the labor movement. Day 
after day we are informed by glib propagandists that the law has actually 
benefited labor, that it is merely designed to curb a few powerful labor lead- 
ers and that it has conferred untold blessings upon the rank and file. The 
tremendous industrial unrest which the Act has bred, the chaos and resent- 
ment at the plant level which it has brought into being, the provocations 
and arrogance of plant management which it has encouraged, the growing 
number of established collective bargaining relationships which it has de- 
stroyed, the revival of government-by-injunction which it has made possible 
on a widespread scale—cannot be concealed or explained away by the NAM’s 
glittering propaganda. 

The record is making clear (1) that the Taft-Hartley Act is promoting 
organizational strikes on a widespread scale and (2) that it is giving em- 
ployers new strikebreaking weapons. 

With respect to strikes there are increasing signs that the Taft-Hartley 
Act is promoting organizational strikes, strikes for union recognition and 
bargaining rights. During the first six months of 1947 prior to the time 
when the Taft-Hartley Act was in effect, 13.6 percent of all stoppages were 
attributable to organizational strikes. During the second six months of 1947, 
when the Act became effective, the percentage of organizational strikes rose 
to 17.2 percent of all strikes. 


New Anti-Union Techniques 


One of the outstanding results of the Taft-Hartley Act is the emergence 
of an anti-union technique by employers for strike-breaking purposes. The 
Legal Department has been increasingly confronted with situations in which 
employers have used the restrictive provisions of the law as a technique to 
break strikes. In a representative number of cases in which the Legal 
Department has been involved, employers have used a claimed violation of 
the Taft-Hartley Act solely for the purpose of obtaining the intervention 
of the federal government in order to destroy the morale of the strikers 
and to break a strike. 
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Charges are increasingly filed upon the basis of claimed disorders on 
the picket-line. Upon the filing of a charge a swarm of investigators de- 
scends upon the locality of the dispute. The very fact of investigation is 


used by the employer to bring home to the employees the fact that the. 


federal government has taken sides against them. When a complaint is 
issued by the Board, another blow is dealt the strike and in many cases the 
employer successfully induces the Office of the NLRB General Counsel to 
obtain an injunction either prior to or subsequent to the issuance of the 
complaint. Even if no injunction issues, the employer uses the complaint 
to misrepresent the facts and relies upon it to obtain an injunction from 
a local court as well as to justify widespread discharge of strikers. In some 
cases where this technique has been used a trial examiner of the Board 
subsequently rules in favor of the union and dismisses the complaint but 
such action usually takes place after the damage has been done and the 
strength of the strike impaired. 

Where an injunction is obtained by the NLRB General Counsel’s Office, 
it is almost impossible to take an effective appeal for by the time the appeal 
can be prepared by the union the issues have become moot. 

An illustration of the manner in which this new technique operates is 
the Perry Norvell Shoe case. In that case, the employer filed a charge on 
August 27, 1947, alleging a jurisdictional strike, a breach of contract, and 
other claimed violations of the Taft-Hartley Act. Thereafter, on October 6, 
1947, upon consultation with the NLRB General Counsel’s office, the employer 
filed an amended charge claiming a violation of the union coercion and re- 
straint provisions of the Act. On October 8, 1947, this charge gave rise to 
a complaint issued by the NLRB General Counsel’s office. 

On October 21, 1947, a hearing was held. However, on October 20, 1947, 
the Company fired all the union leaders in the plant and notified its striking 
employees that 


‘‘a complaint has been issued by the Board charging the union with certain unfair 
labor relations practices. The Labor Relations Board issued this complaint yester- 
day and made a thorough investigation into the facts by its own investigators. 

‘“‘We feel that you should know this and that the United States government has 
intervened into the matter. We intend to reopen the factory at 7 A.M. in the morn- 
ing of Riera October 23, 1947. 


“Your failure to appear on the day and hour set for the reopening the plant 
will indicate that you no longer want your job and you will be replaced.’’ 

Thus, immediately before the hearing the employer had already cleared 
the decks because, after all, had not the United States government “inter- 
vened in the matter” ? 

Completing the pattern, the employer obtained an injunction from a 
state court on November 19, 1947, curtailing the picketing of his plant. 

On December 12, 1947, the Trial Examiner issued an Intermediate Report 
dismissing the entire complaint. The Trial Examiner found, contrary to the 
contentions of the company and the NLRB General Counsel, that the strike 
did not violate the contract, that there was no union misconduct on the 
picket-line as contended by the office of the NLRB General Counsel, and 
that “on the whole it will be difficult to find an instance of a strike as 
peacefully conducted under circumstances as provocative of violence.” 

Finally, the Trial Examiner ruled that the NLRB General Counsel’s 
theory of union responsibility was unsound and improper. This case is now 
before the Board. 

The union leaders have been deetenniet on the basis of the complaint, 
the employees have been intimidated on the basis of the complaint, the 
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employer has adopted a martyred pose in a state court and obtained an in- 
junction on the basis of the complaint, and a Trial Examiner has ruled 
that there was no basis at all for the complaint! 


New Methods 


A survey of the pending cases involving union unfair labor practices will 
reveal that these sections of the Act are being resorted to as a basis for this 
new technique. Listen to the restrained comments of Trial Examiner C. W. 
Whittemore in his dismissal of a complaint against a CIO union in the Sunset 
Line & Twine Company case: 


“Since the Company began its Petaluma operations in 1940, it has had collec- 
tive bargaining agreements covering its employees, at first with the Textile Workers 
of America as their representative and later with Local 6 of the respondent Unions. 
Throughout the 7-year period of the collective bargaining relationship there is no 
evidence of a labor dispute or of a strike until August 1947. A statement by 
counsel for the respondent Unions, made at the opening of the hearings, that for 11 
years the relationship between the Company and Unions had been ‘fairly consistent 
and friendly,’—until August 22, the effective date of the Taft-Hartley Act, was not 
challenged by the General Counsel nor refuted by any evidence in the record. 

“On the evening of August 21, 1947, officials of the Company and of Local 6 
met for the purposes of negotiating a new contract. Discussion came to a halt 
when H. W. Johnson, vice-president of the Company, presented a letter to the 
local’s representative, stating, ‘This is our offer,’ and then left the meeting. Im- 
mediately thereafter the Company formally delegated authority for the handling of 
its labor relations to the California Association of Employers. 


“By all the evidence the Examiner is convinced, and finds, that the current 
strike was precipitated by action of the Company on August 21, 1947,-and that at 

least since November 7, 1947, the Company has refused to negotiate with Local 6 

concerning either a contract or a settlement of the strike.’’ 

The Labor Board has recently reversed the Trial Examiner in this case 
in one of the most anti-labor decisions it has yet issued. It brushes aside as 
irrelevant the uncontradicted evidence that the employer provoked the strike 
by refusing to deal with the union. 

The individual anti-union provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act are bad 
enough. What is happening, however, is even worse. Employers are taking 
advantage of these provisions in order to obtain injunctions or other forms 
of federal intervention regardless of whether or not the Board will ultimately 
uphold them. 


Government-by-Injunction 


The most important anti-union weapon turned over to the Board under 
the Taft-Hartley Act is the injunction. Labor repeatedly warned that this 
weapon would be used, as it has in the past, for strike-breaking purposes. 

The Taft-Hartley Act contains provisions for three types of injunctions. 
Under Section 10 (j), the Board has discretionary power upon the issuance 
of a complaint to apply for temporary relief or a restraining order. This 
relief may be sought both against employers and against labor organizations, 
although up until the present it has been used almost exclusively against 
labor organizations. 

Under Section 10 (1) of the Act, the General Counsel is required, where 
reasonable cause exists to believe that a charge is true and that a complaint 
should issue, to petition a federal court for injunctive relief. The scope of 
this provision is directed exclusively against unions and implements the un- 
fair labor practice provisions dealing with secondary boycott and related 
matters. 

Under these injunctive provisions, the General Counsel] or the Board is 
empowered to obtain relief pending the administrative disposition of the 
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controversy. This means that the controversy is settled on the employer’s 
terms by an injunction for a prolonged and indefinite period. This means 
that in every situation in which an employer can induce the Board or its 
General Counsel to obtain an injunction he has, for all practical purposes, 
secured a legal shortcut for the attainment of his ends. It would be a hardy 
union indeed which could resume a controversy with an employer after the 
long drawn out process which might give rise to a Labor Board order in its 
favor. There have been cases in which a Trial Examiner has dismissed a 
complaint and where the Board may possibly take the same position. How- 
ever, in these very cases, the office of the General Counsel has obtained an 
injunction restraining the very acts which have been held not to be illegal. In 
a case involving the International Typographical Union, the General Counsel’s 
office went into court to obtain an injunction to restrain acts which the Trial 
Examiner had already held not to be violative of the Jaw. 

In its applications for injunctions, both under Section 10 (j) and Section 
10 (1) of the Act, the General Counsel’s office has refused to permit the labor 
organizations involved to defend themselves. It has insisted that the only 
factual question is whether, in the case of Section 10 (1), the Board’s agent 
has reasonable cause to believe that the charge is true and that a complaint 
should issue and, in the case of Section 10 (j), that it is probable that the 
charges and complaint are supportable. In other words, not only has the 
doctrine of government-by-injunction been revived but it has been revived 
in such a form as to be as oppressive as possible in its impact upon unions. 


Principally Against Unions 

We say “impact upon unions” advisedly, for the injunctive provisions 
of the law have been invoked almost exclusively against unions. 

The Board’s figures show that during the first 13 months of the Taft- 
Hartley law injunctions were sought by the Board in 31 instances. The 
record reveals the fact that of these 31 petitions for injunctions 29 were 
sought against unions and only two against employers. Moreover, of these 
31 petitions for injunctions 25 were of a mandatory type and six were dis- 
cretionary. 

It is significant that of the six injunctions of the discretionary type 
sought by. the General Counsel after the issuance of a complaint, four were 
sought against unions and only two were sought against employers. In the 
case of these two petitions for injunctions, one was denied by the court. The 
Legal Department has vigorously protested the persistent tendency of the 
office of the General Counsel to use the injunctive provisions of the Act for 
anti-labor purposes. 

There is, of course, a third type of statutory injunction. This is the 
injunction provided for in Section 206 of the Act, the so-called “national 
emergency” injunction. This is a provision of the law which authorizes the 
Attorney General to obtain an injunction to forestall a strike endangering 
the public health or safety. It has been used in the Mine Workers’ dispute 
and in the Atomic Energy dispute. The CIO has already put itself on 
record as vigorously opposed to this provision which authorizes the govern- 
ment to intervene in a labor dispute on the side of the employer and to 
strip an employee of the right to obtain adequate living standards. This is 
the provision of law which makes second class citizens of the workers in our 
essential industries precisely because they are so important to our economy. 
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Repressive Actions 


It should be made clear that the injunctions obtained under the Taft- 
Hartley Act have been extremely broad and repressive in their scope. When 
these injunctions are addressed to picketing they almost invariably seek the 
abandonment of all picketing. They do not confine themselves to limiting 
either the conduct or the message or the number of the pickets. When they 
are addressed to the act of striking they bluntly require that the strike be 
abandoned under the penalty of a contempt proceeding. 


In connection with the alarming revival of injunctions at the instance of 
the federal government, it is important to bring to the attenion of the CIO 
members the important fact that the Taft-Hartley Act has been responsible 
for widespread issuance of injunctions both in state and federal courts at 
the instance of private employers. 

The sponsors of the Taft-Hartley Act gave repeated assurances that it 
was not the intention of the Act to give private employers new grounds for 
obtaining injunctions. But the facts are that private employers have obtained 
a large number of injunctions on the ground that the union and its members 
have violated the Taft-Hartley Act. These injunctions are in addition to the 
injunctions issued by state courts on the ground that state laws have been 
violated. 

There is a dangerous delusion prevailing even among members of labor 
organizations that the injunctive evil in state courts is a thing of the past. 
This is emphatically not the case. The issuance of injunctions by state 
court judges in labor disputes even in states which have anti-injunction laws 
is today assuming the proportions of a national scandal. A major part of the 
work of the Legal Department is absorbed in lending legal guidance and 
assistance in the defense of anti-labor injunctions in the state courts. 

A basic task facing our membership is the elimination of this evil of gov- 
ernment-by-injunction. 


Coercion by Employers 


A provision of the law which has in practice been most destructive of 
labor’s rights both to picket and to ¢trike is the provision which makes it an 
unfair labor practice for a labor organization or its agents to restrain or 
coerce employees in the exercise of the rights guaranteed them under the 
Act. 

This section became law in the face of repeated warnings by labor and 
by independent experts who had opposed similar amendments in the past on 
the ground that it would be used to wreck unions and to break strikes. Be- 
fore the Act was passed this section was amended to limit its scope as a 
concession to criticism that every form of concerted activity and that all 
types of picketing would be held coercion. Thus, in order to narrow this 
section a provision contained in it prohibiting union “interference” was de- 
leted. Also, an express provision was written in the section providing that 
the section should not be construed to impair the right of a labor organiza- 
tion to prescribe its own rules with respect to the acquisition or retention 
of membership therein. In addition, it was pointed out that the so-called 
free speech provision of the Act, Section 8 (c), protecting expression of views 
under any provisions of the Act providing such expression contained no threat 
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of reprisal or force or promise of benefit, would serve further to protect 


legitimate concerted activities by unions. 

Despite all this, the worst fears of labor have been realized even during 
the short period in which the Act has been in effect. In cases of so-called 
“union coercion” on the picket-line the Act has been used in situations in 
which if misconduct did in fact occur an obviously appropriate forum would 
be the local courts and law enforcement agencies. This provision has had 
the effect which was freely predicted by labor of imposing upon unions not 
merely a double liability but a triple liability. The same course of conduct 
which would give rise to local police action is now being used as a basis for 
state court injunctions and federal cease and desist orders. 

The flavor of the kind of conduct to which coercion charges address 
themselves may be obtained from this comment of the Trial Examiner in the 
Sunset Line & Twine case: 


‘“‘Having created a situation wherein human emotions might reasonably be expected 
to escape ordinary decorum and restraint, the Company may not then stand aside 
in innocence, aloof and without responsibility for conduct of individuals among the 
crowd. The General Counsel points to the presence there of two or three union 
officials. There is no evidence, however, that they were there before the police had 
arrived. Furthermore, Gouvea, the Company superintendent, admitted that he also 
was there, moving freely about among the milling crowd. Under the circumstances, 
the Examiner is of the opinion that the respondent Unions may not be held to be 
accountable for the behavior of persons in this situation, which clearly was not 
of their making. Furthermore, not only subordinate officers but the heads of the city 
and county law enforcement bodies were also on the ground. They witnessed the 
events. Yet, so far as the evidence shows no individual was formally charged, 
hailed into court, or found guilty of any misconduct. In effect the General Counsel 
urges the Examiner to recommend that the Board seek from a Circuit Court of 
Appeals an order requiring a local and an international union to ‘cease and desist’ 
from engaging in acts which although witnessed by them, the State, County and 
City police apparently considered of so little significance as to warrant not even 
police court action.’’ 


In its decision over-ruling the Trial Examiner the Board went so far as 
to hold that the conduct described in the part of the Trial Examiner’s Report 
quoted above constituted “coercive” mass picketing for which the union was 


responsible. 
In Matter of Perry Norvell Company, the Trial Examiner in dismissing 
charges of restraint and coercion against the union stated: 


“*2. Actual restraint or coercion not established 

“The altercations described above which attended the reopening of the plant 
are well within that class of events characterized by the Board and the courts in 
numerous cases in the past as ‘minor clashes on the picket line,’ and have generally 
been found insufficient to justify the discharge of striking employees participating in 
them. There are no grounds for applying a more rigorous test where, instead of 
seeking relief, a labor organization is affirmatively charged with restraint and 
coercion. The incidents revealed by the record were relatively isolated, with refer- 
ence to the length of the strike and the number of strikers involved. There was no 
mass picketing. There was no single instance where employees seeking to enter the 
plant was prevent from doing so. There was no assault more serious than a push 
with shoulder or elbow, and no threat of violence which was taken seriously. On 
the whole, it would be difficult to find an instance of a strike as peacefully con- 
ducted under circumstances as provocative of violence. The clashes in question 
took place only after the discharge of the members of the Committee for no other 
reason that their peaceful, though allegedly ‘illegal,’ leadership of the strike, and 
their attempt, and the attempt of the committee of lasters, to discuss the grievance 
of one of their members with their employer—a right guaranteed them by the Act. 

“The undersigned concludes and finds that there was no actual restraint or 
coercion exercised by the respondents herein, or their agents.’’ 


Overcomes ‘“‘Obstacles”’ 


In the effort to transform Section 8 (b) (1) (A) of the Act into a catch- 
all for the purpose of restraining all manner of conduct of which it disap- 
proves and which is not specifically made illegal, the office of the General 
Counsel has encountered certain difficulties because of the existence of the 
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free speech provisions of the section and the proviso preserving the right 
of the union freely to conduct its own internal affairs. However, these limit- 
ing provisions of the Act have not deterred the General Counsel’s office in 
its studied attempt to expand the anti-union provisions of the law. 

Thus, in Matter of Watson Specialties Stores, a so-called secondary boy- 
cott case, the employees involved also picketed the establishment of the pri- 
mary employer in an effort to persuade his employees to join the union. 
The General Counsel’s office however, insisted that such picketing was 
“economic coercion” to “force” the employer’s employees to join the union 
and that the free speech protections of the law did not apply to this situa- 
tion. The Trial Examiner, however, rejected this contention, which had in 
part served as the basis for a complaint and a petition for an injunction, on 
the ground that it was protected both by the Constitution and by the Act. 

In Matter of Perry Norvell Shoe Company, a union engaged in a strike 
which was not prohibited by any provision in the law. The General Counsel 
first argued that the strike was illegal because it exerted pressure upon the 
employer. He then argued that the strike was in violation of a collective 
bargaining agreement—a contention which was rejected by the Trial Exam- 
iner—and that therefore the non-striking employees were coerced in the ex- 
ercise of their right not to strike. In short, the General Counsel urged a 
theory which implied that any strike was coercive of the rights of non- 
strikers. In rejecting this contention, the Trial Examiner stated: 


“the ultimate logic of the theory advanced by the General Counsel would seem to 

be that all strikes are outlawed by the Act, whether there is a collective bargaining 

agreement or not; for by the terms of Section 7 of the Act, employees have a 

right to refrain from, as well as to engage in, the concerted activities enumerated 

therein. A peaceful organizational strike, where there is no collective contract, may 

operate just as effectively to violate the right of non-striking employees to refrain 

from these concerted activities, and to interfere with their relations with their em- 

ployer, as an equally peaceful strike during the term of a collective bargaining agree- 

ment. If the latter constitutes restraint or coercion, so does the former, with the 

result that all strikes become unlawful under the General Counsel’s construction of 

Section 8 (b) (1) (A), despite Senator Taft’s statement that no strikes are outlawed 

thereby.”’ 

In his brief to the Board, the General Counsel’s office insisted that the 
strike was an “illegal” strike despite the fact that it was not condemned by 
any specific section in the statute and despite the fact that the legislative 
history indicates that it was not intended to proscribe the type of strike in- 
volved. The General Counsel maintained that limitations on the right to 
strike are not confined to those strikes specifically banned by the statute 
but “Congress intended that the Board place such restrictions upon the right 
to strike as it deemed necessary to effectuate the policies of the Act.” 

The Perry Norvell case illustrates an attempted enlargement of the 
coercion provision of the Act on the basis of a theory that a strike by a union 
coerces non-members. In his attempt to bring peaceful picketing under fed- 
eral ban the General Counsel’s office has also developed the theory of intra- 
union coercion, that peaceful picketing coerces nfembers of the union. 

In Matter of Sealright, for example, members of the ILWU refused 
to handle paper which originated in a struck plant which was picketed by 
striking employees. The General Counsel first sought to obtain a cease-and- 
desist order against the picketing upon the ground that it was not protected 
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1- by the free speech provisions of the Act and that even though peaceful it was 
- nevertheless coercive. He urged, moreover, despite testimony, that the em- y 
al ployees refused to handle the struck goods out of fear of the pickets, although 
1e there was not the slightest indication in the record that the words, actions 
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or conduct of the pickets were calculated to create fear. As the Trial Ex- 
aminer pointed out in dismissing the complaint, the General Counsel assumed 
contrary to fact, that the employees desired to work in the presence of the 
pickets. The General Counsel insisted that the employees who refused to 
work upon the struck goods did so out of fear and not out of conscience, 
despite the fact that the employees testified that they would not cross a 
picket line and that their contract with their employers protected them in 
the right not to pass the pickets. 

It is noteworthy that in the Sealright case despite the ultimate rejection 
of the General Counsel’s theories by the Trial Examiner the General Coun- 
sel’s office nevertheless succeeded in obtaining an injunction from the federal 
district court. 

The same attempt to expand the coercion sections of the Act may be 
found in Matter of Klassen & Hodgson, Inc. In that case, a Trial Examiner 
found that truck drivers refused to cross a peaceful picket line maintained 
around the establishment of a secondary employer. The AFL Truck Drivers’ 
union was not involved in any way in the dispute. The Trial Examiner 
nevertheless held that because a power exists in the Truck Drivers’ union to 
punish crossing a picket-line, the picketing constitutes a threat of reprisal 
which deprives it of the protection of the free speech provisions of the stat- 
ute. The Trial Examiner disposed of the fact that the Truck Drivers’ union 
was not a respondent in the case pointing out that it was a member of a 
building trades council which was a respondent in the case. 

The significant aspect of this case is not merely the tortured reasoning 
by means of which peaceful picketing was clothed with a coercive character 
but the development of a theory of coercion by a union of its own members. 
According to the General Counsel, a union member is “coerced” even when 
he voluntarily complies with the union’s internal rules and regulations. 

This decision makes completely meaningless the proviso in Section 8 
(b) (1) (A) of the Act preserving the right of a labor organization to pre- 


scribe its own rules. 


Attacks on Union Rules 

The full flowering of this theory of intra-union coercion is contained in 
the Intermediate Report of Tria] Examiner Ringer in the Graphic Arts case. 
In that case the Trial Examiner found that the ITU “coerced” its own mem- 
bers by conveying to them through their local union that union’s internal 
rules with respect to its collective bargaining program. The implications of 
this theory that a labor organization coerces its own members when it insists 
upon a democratically adopted bargaining program goes to the very essence 
of group action and to the very heart of the trade union movement. 

The theory of the Trial Examiner in this case, and the theory of the 
General Counsel in other cases involving alleged union coercion of its own 
members, appears to be that a union is a hastily improvised aggregation of 
individuals held together by illegal pressures which await only the “liberat- 
ing” touch of the General Counsel or a Board agent. The theory that a 
union coerces its own members when it promulgates legitimate and time- 
honored union rules relating to such matters as crossing picket lines or 
working upon struck work is a profound insult to the group loyalty, good 
sense and unity of American working men and women. 

It rests upon the ridiculous assumption that unions are held together 
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by fear and intimidation and that union members never act toward a com- 
mon objective through democratically arrived at means, but rather are forced 
to do so by a threat of reprisal. 

In the enlargement of the coercion provisions one final development of 
Board doctrine demolishing the free speech protections of the Act merits 
notice. This development made its appearance in Matter of Montgomery 
Fair Company. In that case a Trial Examiner held that peaceful picketing 
of their employers’ premises by members of an AFL union who refused to 
work with non-union members for an anti-labor contractor was not protected 
by either the Act or the Constitution. The Trial Examiner achieved this 
result. by insisting that the picketing was in support of a strike which itself 
was illegal and that it was not separable from the strike. This ruling was 
made despite the fact that practically all the employees who had been engaged 
in the strike had obtained employment elsewhere and that the only remain- 
: ing pressure upon the entployer was a statement of fact on the picket signs. 
This decision nullifies the rights of unions and their members to exercise 
basic rights protected by the Constitution. 

The extent of the use of these warped theories of coercion cannot be 
properly appreciated without the knowledge that in many of the cases dis- 
cussed above injunctions completely halting the complained of activity were 
promptely obtained by the Board. This injunctive relief was obtained in 
Sealright, in Klassen & Hodgson, in Montgomery Fair and in J.T.U. 
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Tenderness for Employers 


It does not tell the whole story to say that unions are being enveloped 
in a dragnet theory of coercion and that their rights freely to picket are 
being subjected to a phenomenal injunctive and administrative attack. 

8 While this development occurs, the Board has displayed a far more 
= tender regard for the rights of employers to freedom of speech and action in 
processing those cases against employers which have their roots in Wagner 
Act complaints. The Board never finds it difficult, as did the Trial Examiner 
in the Montgomery Fair case, to separate illegal conduct by employers from 
supporting speeches. Whenever an employer commits an unfair labor prac- 
tice the Board refuses to permit his misconduct to deprive him of the free 
speech privilege with respect to subsequent speeches even though the unfair 
J labor practice issues are part of the same anti-union campaign. 

if Without any evidence of coercion whatsoever, the Trial Examiners of the 
Board and the General Counsel have urged that a possible fear of union dis- 
cipline is something to ground a charge of coercion against a respondent 
union with respect to its own members. This is in marked contrast to the 
Board’s complete disregard of the coercive aspects of the employer-employee 
relationship. From decisions of the Board and the Trial Examiners in connec- 
of tion with coercion and free speech there is emerging a dream world—a world 
of fantasy—in which the employees are continually victimized not by their 
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" employers who possess the power of discharge, but by their unions. 

a This strange double standard is illustrated by such cases as Matter of 
Wrought Iron Range Co., in which the Board reversed the Trial Examiner 

_ and found a blatant course of anti-union letters and notices to be privileged 
under the statute. Included in the employer’s conduct on the eve of a repre- 

os sentation election was a representation that the Company was their “bargain- 


ing agent”; a warning to the employees that election results will “bear direct- 
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ly on your welfare and the welfare of those dependent upon you”; that “the 
Company means to win this election”; that a defeat of the union will be “a 
vote of confidence in the Company.” The Board even found that the distribu- 
tion by foremen of letters urging employees to consider “their own future 
welfare” and enclosing sample ballots marked “ ‘No’ votes against the union” 
as within the protective scope of free speech provisions of the Act. 

In short, the Board has permitted the free speech provisions of the Act 
to be expanded to the point where the most open interference in an election 
which after all is the primary concern of his employees, is outside the scope 
of the Act. 

In Matter of Babcox & Wilcox, the employees were required to listen to 
speeches on four separate occasions just before the Board conducted a col- 
lective bargaining election. On each of the four occasions employees on the 
first and second shifts were called to a particular section of the plant during 
working hours. On each of these occasions the Superintendent of the plant 
delivered a prepared speech, obviously calculated to intimidate the employees. 
The Board nevertheless held that this speech, which the Trial Examiner de- 
scribed as anti-union, was protected by the free speech provisions of the Act. 
In short, the Board has in effect held that the employer has a right to speak 
even under circumstances in which he compels his employees to listen and 
that the employees have been deprived by the Act of the right not to listen. 

In a recent case, Matter of Gray Drug Stores, a group of high manage- 
ment representatives not only harangued and intimidated the employees on 
the eve of an election but gave wage increases in order to discourage votes 
for the union. Even here the Board found that the employer was protected 
by the free speech sections of the Act. 

These are only a very few of the cases in which the Board has given its 
blessing to deliberate invasions by employers of the right to freedom of organ- 
ization and of the right to a free choice of bargaining agents. As a result 
of the Board’s decisions dealing with the so-called free speech problem prior 
to elections there has now emerged a full dress employer technique for ex- 
posing employees on the eve of an election to a variety of coercive harangues 
with complete immunity under the statute. The employer’s right of free 
speech has all but devoured the employees’ right of free choice. 


Union Responsibility 


In considering the anti-labor impact and scope of the Taft-Hartley Act 
we cannot confine ourselves merely to a consideration of the manner in which 
the anti-union sections of that law have been interpreted. It is important 
in addition to bear in mind interpretations of the Taft-Hartley Act dealing 
with problems of agency and the responsibility of unions for alleged illegal 
acts. 
This problem has an importance which goes beyond the problem of 
whether unions should be charged with responsibility for unfair labor prac- 
tices which they have not committed. The Board resorts to the same theory 
of agency in seeking injunctions against unions as it invokes in its unfair 
labor practice proceedings. Thus, on the basis of acts for which the union 
may not be fairly held responsible, the General Counsel is enabled to obtain 
an injunction against the union itself. Finally, it is important to bear in 
mind that the Board’s theories of agency may well lay. the basis for damage 
suits against the union under Section 301 of the Act. 
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Before the passage of the Act unions were protected against indiscrim- 
inate creation of liability by Section 6 of the Norris-LaGuardia Act which 
prevents the imposition of liability except upon the clear proof of actual par- 
ticipation in or actual authorization of the acts involved or after ratification 
of such acts where there was actual knowledge. 


The need for the Norris-LaGuardia Act arose out of the practice of fed- 
eral courts to apply the law of conspiracy to strikes and other union activ- 
ities. That is, the union and each of its members were held responsible or 
liable for each and every act of their associates on strike. 


Old Abuses Return 


Even the limited experience up to this point with the Taft-Hartley Act 
demonstrates quite clearly that all of the old abuses in connection with union 
responsibility have been re-introduced into the law in a more dangerous form 
than ever before. It is accurate to say that the Taft-Hartley Act, as it has 
been construed, makes a labor organization responsible for the acts of its 
members under almost all circumstances. Thus, in the Mine Workers’ in- 
junction case, decided April 19, 1948, Judge Goldsborough announced what he 
termed a novel principle of liability that “a union that is functioning must 
be held responsible for the mass action of its members.” In short, under 
Judge Goldsborough’s ruling all forms of concerted activities are attributable 
to the union whether authorized or not; whether repudiated by the union or 
not, and whether ratified by the union or not. 


This unprecedented doctrine is, however, not broader than that adopted 
by the General Counsel and some of the Trial Examiners. In the Colonial 
Hardwod case a Trial Examiner ruled that all pickets, whether union mem- 
bers or not, are agents of the union for purposes of imposing liability under 
the Act. The Trial Examiner stated: 

“the sanctioning of a strike by a labor organization’s agent, with apparent though 

not actual authority to do so, also makes the participants in strike activities 

(such as picketing) the sub-agents of the labor organization in such activities. 

For, the actual or apparent sponsorship of a strike by a labor organization mani- 

fests an invitation to all the employees, whether union members or not, to engage in 

such activities supporting the strike as the labor organization establishes or directs 

through its actual or apparent agents. Participation by the employees in these 

activities constitutes an acceptance of the invitation with the result that, upon the 
normal consensual principles common to the law of agency and contract, they there- 

by become the sub-agents of the labor organization in the particular activities."’ 

It was also ruled by the Trial Examiner that an international repre- 
sentative of the union can through his activities away from the picket-line 


create “sub-agents” whose wrongful acts may bind the union. 


Strikes Held Conspiracy 


It is quite apparent that these rulings in an indirect fashion revive the 
doctrine that a strike is a conspiracy which may furnish the basis for im- 
posing liability regardless of authorization and ratification. Not all Trial 
Examiners have accepted the General Counsel’s dragnet theories of agency, 
theories which would impose practically absolute liability upon labor organi- 
zations and which would turn the clock back to the most repressive era in 
our labor history. 


In commenting upon the General Counsel’s theories of union responsi- 
bility one Trial Examiner tersely stated, in Matter of Perry Norvell, “coun- 
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sel’s theory as stated here amounts to the concept of a strike as a conspir- 
acy, a concept which has long been obsolete.” 

In the Sunset Line & Twine case a Trial Examiner in dismissing the com- 
plaint thus analyzed and disposed of the General Counsel’s views with. re- 
spect to union responsibility under the Act: 


‘‘As to the responsibility of the respondent Unions, counsel’s stated position in 
summary is as follows: the Unions must be held accountable, as principals, for 
acts of their agents, and the term ‘agents’ shall be construed to include: (1) offi- 
cers of the local and of the International, and (2) pickets. As to his definition of 
‘pickets,’ counsel admits that ‘we will have to indulge in presumptions,’ but asks 
that it cover: (1) all persons carrying out functions normally associated with peace- 
ful picketing, such as patrolling entrances to the plant regularly, carrying placards 
persuading employees and others not to enter the plant, ‘or even. . . yelling ‘‘scab’’ 
at strikebreakers’; (2) all striking employees of the plant in question when near 
plant property; and (3) fellow members of the Union conducting the strike, even 
if not then or ever employees of the Company involved, when near plant property 
at times when employees are entering or leaving the plant,—unless ‘the union. . . 
denies that such persons are their pickets.’ Finally, counsel maintains, in effect, 
that the respondent unions must also be held accountable for the conduct of any 
persons who are on the street while picketing is in progress, if a union official is 
also present who: (1) incites them to engage in activities directed against strike 
breakers, or (2) not having incited such persons, nevertheless takes no action to 


disavow responsibility for such conduct. 4 
“It appears to the Examiner that the General Counsel, in urging the foregoing 


‘legal theory’ is indulging in some presumptions which, if found valid, would not only 
negate Section 13 of the Act but also would reduce to shambles the long established 
law of agency. What group of employees would have the temerity to strike, for any 
reason, if officers of their local and national unions might be held in contempt of a 
court decree because a threat was uttered or violence committed by anyone on a 
public street where pickets were peaceably pacing? And to insist, as counsel appar- 
ently does in this case, that the burden is upon the Union to prove that it does 


not condone the acts of unidentified persons (who may be authorized pickets or 
agents provocateurs), is to do violence to a well-established principle of agency. 

The Labor Board reversed the Trial Examiner in the above case and 
ruled in effect that a union may be responsible for wholly unauthorized con- 
duct if it fails to repudiate it. In addition, the Board held that an internation- 
al union may be held liable for acts of local union members which it neither 


authorized or ratified. This ruling flies in the fact of Supreme Court cases 
to the contrary. 


One-sided Administration 


When the Act was passed, labor’s frequent protests about its unfairness 
were answered by an assurance that “after all” the original protections of 
the Wagner Act were still left intact and that labor could continue to expect 
the same protection of the right to organize and bargain collectively which 
it enjoyed before Taft-Hartley. ; 

The record has not justified those assurances that labor would continue 
to enjoy effective protection of the benefits which were left in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Our experience under the Taft-Hartley Act has shown that the 
Board is in full retreat in so far as the protection of labor’s rights is con 
cerned. Even in areas which have been unaffected by the Taft-Hartley Act 
there is a marked contrast between the new Board and its predecessor. 

In interpreting the Taft-Hartley Act both the Board and the General 
Counsel have shown little disposition to preserve labor’s rights or to ad 
minister the new Act evenhandedly. The application of the law in a parti 
san fashion by the General Counsel is shown throughout the record. Thus 
the General Counsel took it upon himself to persecute the International 
Typographical Union by issuing a large number of complaints against the 
union in widely scattered areas of the country. This was completely u 
essary since all of the complaints involved precisely the same issues. 
connection with the /.T.U. case it is also interesting to note that the ave 
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age time between the filing of the charge and the issuance of the complaint 
in all of the cases was less than two weeks. 

The General Counsel showed no such concern where union charges of 
unfair labor practices were involved. 


Bargaining Is Blocked 


One of the most deplorable acts of one-sided administration by the Gen- 
eral Counsel was his attempt to block bargaining relations between the 
Kaiser-Frazer Parts Corporation and the United Steelworkers of America by 
obtaining an injunction against the holding of an election by the Utah Labor 
Relations Board. 

This action by the General Counsel in interfering with a state board 
election underlines a growing problem which has been created by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Prior to the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, under the Wag- 
ner Act, it was quite well understood where the authority of state labor re- 
lations boards ended and where the authority of the National Board began. 
Now, the whole problem of federal-state jurisdiction in the field of labor has 
been plunged into unbelievable turmoil. 

State board after state board has complained either that it has no power 
to act or that it is confused as to what power is left to it in the field of labor 
relations. The National Labor Relations Board and its own General Counsel 
are at odds with respect to the area in which the Act should be enforced 
with the Labor Board taking the view that cases which are essentially local 
in nature should be declined and the General Counsel taking a view in 
favor of almost limitless jurisdiction. The result of this difference of opinion 
has been to deny the use of the Board’s election machinery to unions in 
certain local situations but to give employers, however local in character, the 
right to bring unfair labor practice charges against unions. This inconsist- 
ency results from the fact that the Board is charged with supervision over 
elections while the General Counsel administers the unfair labor practice 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In addition, both the Board and the General Counsel have shown a danger- 
ous disposition to use the filing requirements as a means of forcing a change 
in the nature of the bargaining agency by requiring that local unions appear 
on the ballot in collective bargaining elections in spite of the fact that the 
international union has been the sole bargaining agent. This has been done 
in situations in which there has been a long history of bargaining between 
the international and the company. 


We cannot condemn too severely the emergence of the practice of the 
Board and the General Counsel injecting themselves into the internal affairs 
of the union and insisting that established bargaining structures be changed. 
The Board has no authority to require local unions to comply with the filing 
requirements in situations in which the international has always been the 
certified bargaining agent and the contracting party. And it has even less 
authority to force a local union on the ballot as the condition of holding an 
election. This growing interference by a federal agency is in effect a basic 
interference with industrial democracy and an attempt to force upon em- 
Ployees a bargaining structure which they do not desire. Under the guise 
of administering the filing requirements the Board and the General Counsel 
are creating a dangerous threat to strong established bargaining structures. 
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NLRB’s Lack of Realism 


The Board itself has shown in a number of cases a lack of realism and 
a disregard of union rights. 

One of the most outstanding areas where the Board has failed to adhere 
to its responsibilities involves the issue of employer free speech. As I have 
already pointed out, the Board by ignoring industrial realities has permitted 
the creation of an employer technique which threatens to make elections 
completely fruitless. 

The Board has evidenced a sharp retreat in its handling of problems of 
employee discrimination. The right to be free of discrimination is one of the 
most basic in the entire Act. Yet in case after case the Board has set aside 
Trial Examiner's findings that employees have been discriminated against, If 
the present trend continues this feature of the Taft-Hartley Act may well 
become a dead letter. 

One of the most revealing indications of the weakening of employee 
protection under the Act by the Board is the issue of mass picketing. Under 
the Wagner Act striking employees could be discharged for engaging in acts 
of violence and even then such discharges could not be upon a discriminatory 
basis. Today in a number of cases the Board has ruled that so-called mass 
picketing constitutes “implied” or “constructive” violence and that an em- 
ployer may discharge striking employees who engage in mass picketing with- 
out violating the law. What is more, the Board has even ruled that the 
employer may single out a union leader and discharge him for mass picket- 
ing with impunity under the law. 

The Board’s handling of new problems created by the Taft-Hartley Act 
leaves much to be desired. In the Giant Food Stores case, the Board ruled 
that it could not hold a union security election in any state in which a state 
law outlawed union security. It also issued a ruling which will plague it in 
days to come that a unit for purposes of conducting an election for union 
security purposes may be different under the Taft-Hartley Act from a unit 
for collective bargaining purposes. This ruling, in my opinion, is not justi- 
fied by the law. 


Strikers’ Rights Limited 


One of the most disturbing decisions of the Board is its decision in the 
Times Square Stores case. This decision is an outstanding instance of the 
manner in which the Board (and the NLRB General Counsel) has given the 
law an unnecessarily severe interpretation. 

In that case a group of individuals filed charges during a strike that the 
employer was aiding a rival union in violation of the law. The regional 
director dismissed the charges at the instance of the Genera] Counsel. The 
employer continued his support of the rival union in open and flagrant ways. 
A new group of charges was filed and these were dismissed on the ground 
that the individuals involved were acting as agents for a non-complying 
union. Immediately after the dismissal of this group of charges an election 
was held in which the striking union was not permitted to participate or to 
have observers. 

Objections to the conduct of the election were filed on behalf of six 
individual employees as well as by the non-complying union. The objections 
by the individual employees were overruled on the ground that they were 
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acting as agents for the non-complying union and the objections of the local 
union were overruled on the ground that it had not complied. Challenges 
to ballots cast by the replacements for the striking employees were filed on 
the ground that the strike was an unfair labor practice strike. The em- 
ployer and the rival union challenged the ballots of the strikers on the 
ground that they were not entitled to reinstatement because they were eco- 
nomic strikers who had been permanently replaced. 

The Board, in ruling on both sets of challenges, admitted that if the 
strike was caused by unfair labor practices (and it is clear that it was) that 
the strikers were entitled to vote; otherwise replacements were entitled to 
vote and the strikers were not. 

What did the Board do in this situation? Here is a case in which an 
employer together with another union rode roughshod over the whole election 
process and made a mockery of the wishes of the employees. The Board 
ultimately ruled that it could not consider the employer’s unfair labor prac- 
tices because the General Counsel had dismissed the charges regardless of 
the grounds of the General Counsel’s action. Thus, even though the strike 
was not an economic strike the Board arbitrarily called it an economic strike 
because only the General Counsel could issue a complaint that it was an un- 
fair labor practice strike. The Board plainly ignored its responsibility to see 
to it that an election is conducted which would give the employees true free- 
dom of choice and it ignored its own prior decisions to that effect. 

Another situation in which the Board’s conduct was unfair was its deci- 
sion condemning the hiring hall. In this case, just as the NMU and the 
employers were entering into a contract covering a hiring hall the Board 
with a most unusual speed rushed out a decision. . 


Taft-Hariley Act & Civil Rights 


The Taft-Hartley Act has set in motion two important and extremely 
dangerous developments in connection with civil rights. 

The first development springs from the affidavit requirement of Section 
9 (h). The affidavit provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act are based upon the 
insulting view that the loyalty of trade union leaders requires greater super- 
vision than that of employers or any other groups in our community. The 
requirement for filing loyalty affidavits which is contained in Section 9 has 
set in motion a dangerous witchhunt into the political beliefs of trade union 
leaders and of trade union members. 

It is now a stock technique of the House Labor Committee to intervene 
in labor disputes by seeking to discredit the loyalty of trade unionists. This 
Committee has turned itself into a witch-hunting body for the purpose of 
placing labor disputes in an atmosphere of potential treason and of smearing 
trade union leaders. It is apparent that this Committee has assumed in the 
field of labor many of the reprehensible functions of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. Instead of devoting itself to the important problems 
of labor legislation which are its responsibility, the Committee has turned 
itself into a biased, sensation-seeking investigating body. It is not a surprise 
that the Committee which produced the Taft-Hartley Act now seeks to in- 
tensify its repressive provisions by appeals to hate and fear. 

An equally dangerous product of the Taft-Hartley Act and the atmosphere 
which it has generated is the growing use of lawlessness and violence against 
unions and union members. Since the last convention of the CIO state police 
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and troops have been used against strikers on no less than seven different 
occasions. 


More Police Violence 


I refer here to only a few of the more outstanding examples of what has 
occurred. 

On April 23, 1948, there took place in Kansus City, Kansas, a shockingly 
inhumane assault upon the striking Packinghouse Workers of the Cudahy 
Packing Company by the Kansas City, Kansas, police. 

According to a staff correspondent of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, an 
investigation disclosed the following facts surrounding the beating of the 
striking employees by the Kansas City police: 

1. Police acted in response to open pressure from the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, which issued an ultimatum to the Mayor demanding 
the police “get tough” with the strikers. 

2. Without a court order, police took it upon themselves to reduce the 
number of pickets on the line from about 15 to 10, then, wielding night 
sticks, they ordered other strikers standing idly on the sidewalks nearby to 
get into their union hall. When some of the strikers were slow in moving, 
the police struck them with their clubs. 

3. Then police broke into the hall and continued beating men and women 
until all had fled from the building. Assistant Chief Eli Dahlin admitted he 
lost control of his men. The hall was wrecked. 

4. No arrests were made. 

The day before the police attack upon the strikers, the Chamber of 
Commerce called upon the Mayor demanding that he instruct the police to 
act against the strikers. The police chief received orders to change the 
tactics of the police and he reluctantly agreed to crack down upon the 
strikers. 

According to a reporter of the Kansas City Star, Captain Dahlin, who 
was placed in command of the police detail at the Cudahy plant, told a 
group of policemen whom he had assembled for the purpose, about 70 in all, 


‘“‘We are not going to be pushed around any more. We will meet force with 
force and we will not yield an inch of ground. If the strikers insist on violence, 
there are going to be some skulls cracked, because we are going to get tough. 

“‘We are going to limit the pickets to 10 whether we have the legal authority 
at the moment or not.”’ 


The uniformed policemen and others armed with pistols and night-sticks 
then got into automobiles and rode to the Cudahy plant. 


“The cops assembled, Capt. Dahlin talked to them and then they began to 
clear the sidewalks. I started down the south side of Kansas Avenue and a cop 
told a ‘Get off the street.’ I told him, ‘This is a public street; I haven’t done 
anything.’ 

‘“‘He let me have it with a billy club; hit me on the left arm. I cut through 
some parked cars and started to cross the street. Some more coppers in the street 
hit me about four licks on the back and hips before I could get inside our hall. 

“I went to the front end of the <= and stood at the double door. I noticed 
the police safety car in front. Capt. Dahlin began speaking over a loudspeaker. 
Then someone closed the double door. Frank Rose, one of our committeemen opened 
the door and hollered to the captain that he wanted to talk to him. 

“‘Next I knew the captain kicked the door in and glass flew everywhere. 
He came right on in and the police followed right after. They started hitting me. 
They were trying to get in and I was trying to get out. 

“I fell over two women lying on the floor at the door lead into the hall. 
(There is a small waiting room between the front entrance and the door to the large 
meeting hall.) I got up, ran to the side door and was hit two or three times more 


before I got out. 
“T went to 


the parking lot and Lt. Jones came up. He told us, ‘Go home before 
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you get it worse.’ He asked me if I saw him swinging a club. I told him I didn’t 
and that was true. Jones almost cried. He said, ‘I hated to see this but it was 
orders from higher up’.’’ 
As a result of the completely illegal actions of the police ten persons 
were hurt seriously enough to go to hospitals and about 40 others, including 
taxicab drivers and other passersby, suffered injuries. 


The Nashville Strike 


Another product of the Taft-Hartley Act was the strike of the United 
Steelworkers of America against the Nashville Corporation. On August 20, 
1947, the Steelworkers defeated the Machinists in an election 903 to 464. 
But because the Steelworkers had not submitted to the filing requirements 
of the law, the Labor Board refused to certify it, thus forcing a strike. 

In its strike-breaking tactics the company not only sought to enjoin 
peaceful picketing but also filed unfair labor practice charges against the 
Steelworkers’ Union for alleged violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. After 
these charges were dismissed by the NLRB General Counsel, the company 
nevertheless filed two suits in the federal court against the same union based 
on the same claim of alleged violations of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The circumstances surrounding the Nashville Corporation strike illus- 
trate the manner in which the Taft-Hartley Act has popularized lawsuits 
against unions and stimulated police brutality. Almost 100 separate legal 
actions were brought against the Steelworkers’ Union and its members, 
either by the company or by local law enforcement officials. The great 
majority of these actions were frivolous and completely without foundation 
and were dismissed in the courts. 

Almost as soon as the strike commenced Lynn Bomar, head of the Ten- 
nessee State Highway Patrol, was called in personally to take charge of the 
situation. He kept on the scene a large force of highway patrolmen, esti- 
mated by some to be as high as 50 automobiles loaded with from 2 to 4 
patrolmen in a car. The patrolmen were equipped with tommy-guns which 
they flourished freely and which they used to push the pickets around while 
they threatened and cursed them. The police simply arersted anyone whom 
it struck their fancy to arrest. Representatives of the union were arrested, 
imprisoned and then released in a systematic way. One individual on the 
picket line was arrested for vagrancy. Bomar personally took the witness 
stand to testify that the defendant had made some comments about PAC 
that Bomar did not like and that the reason the arrest of this particular indi- 
vidual was made was because Bomar wanted to get him away from the picket 
line. The court dismissed the charge. 

A staff representative was present in the vicinity of the picket line driv- 
ing his brother’s car which bears a Maryland license. He was arrested on 
the charge of violating the Tennessee automobile license law, although he had 
actually been in the state for a period less than the grace period allowed in the 
law before local licenses are to be applied for. After this representative was 
taken to the jail he was severely beaten, and to justify the beating, the 
charge of resisting arrest was added to the other charges against him. 

A third union representative was arrested and charged with public lewd- 
ness. This charge was based on the fact that the sound truck which the 
union had been using to play phonograph records included records, frequently 
played by unions to bolster morale in labor disputes, which Bomar did not 
like. This charge was dismissed. 
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The union brought action in the federal court to enjoin Bomar and his 
state police from interfering with its picket lines. Two of the leading wit- 
nesses at this hearing, both cf them presenting their testimony against Bomar, 
were thereafter stopped in a car in which they were riding and charged with 
reckless driving. They were beaten by the two officers who made the arrest. 
These officers then took them not to jail or to a court but to the area of the 
plant where Bomar was stationed. They then picked up Bomar and drove 
around in the car with the two union members, beating them again with 
blackjacks before taking them to jail. 

One of the greatest dangers to peaceful and decent labor relations in 
this country, a danger which has been intensified by the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, is the intervention by police officials in labor disputes for the 
purpose of imposing upon workers the viewpoints of their employers. 

One CIO union was recently forced to go to court to prevent members 
of the Indiana state police from attending union meetings and taking notes 
of what occurred. The court granted the injunction against the state police 
and pointed out (Local 303, United Furniture Workers v. Gates): 


“The evidence definitely establishes the fact that the presence of the state 
police has kept the members of the Union from openly discussing the matters 
which relate to purposes of the meetings, for example, the affairs of the Union 
and the strike it is conducting. It is further shown that little actual business 
is accomplished when the state police are in attendance because the plaintiffs feel 
restrained from discussing their Union problems and affairs at such times. A 
witness for the plaintiffs testified that reports covering the gathering of funds to 
support the strike and their disbursement to Union members are not read or dis- 
cussed when the state police officers are present. Another witness testified as fol- 


lows: ‘We can’t speak our minds while the police are there.’ 

“The plaintiffs’ undisputed evidence is that during the strike the state police 
have maintained friendly associations with the officials of ths Smith Mfg. Co., but 
that their attitude toward the strikers has been unsympathetic and unfriendly. 
The state police officers have been requested repeatedly by the Union representatives 
and members to leave the meetings and to state their reasons for being there. 
The officers have refused to leave as requested and also have refused to give any 
reason for their presence.’’ 


The above instances of violation of civil rights are not isolated or unrep- 
resentative. Every day the evidence accumulates of lawlessness, violence and 
disregard of the constitutional rights of working people. The actions of 
state executives in summoning the state police upon the demand of employer 
interests, the viciousness of many law enforcement agencies such as the 
Tennessee state police in mishandling strikers, the readiness of state court 
judges to issue injunctions banning pickets—all of these sinister developments 
are definitely related to the Taft-Hartley Act and its impact upon American 


labor relations. 
Confusing Provisions 


A strong objecticn to the Taft-Hartley Act is the fact that many of 
its provisions are vague and confusing. No provision of the law illustrates 
this so well as that dealing with the requirement of a cooling-off notice in 
connection with strikes. It is almost impossible to get any agreement from 
the Board or the courts or experts in the field as to what situations these 
notice requirements apply to. 

In the Boeing case, an employer contended that even though he had 
been on notice for some 18 months, the union had nevertheless failed to give 
a proper notice under the Taft-Hartley Act. A federal court judge agreed 
with the employer’s position and refused to issue an injunction against the 
employer. A trial examiner found that the employer and the judge were 


wrong and that the union was right. 
There had been equal confusion created by the rulings of the General 
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Counsel with respect to the filing requirements under Section 9 of the stat- 
ute. A number of unions have found that they have suddenly fallen out of 
compliance with the Act because they have failed to follow one of the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s confusing directions as to when filings must be renewed. 

One of the major points of breakdown of the Taft-Hartley Act is in the 
field of union security. Those who had hoped to discourage or even outlaw 
union security provisions through the requirement of holding authorization 
elections have been bitterly disappointed by the results of these elections. 

In over 98 percent of the cases the workers have voted to authorize the 
negotiation of union security contracts. So strong has been the employee 
response in these elections that there is a strong movement in Congress to 
repeal this portion of the law. These elections have served only to swell 
the Board’s backlog to the point that it is now estimated that during the 
fiscal year 1948 the Board will be called upon to hold no less than 30,000 
union security elections. The sheer administrative red tape in connection 
with these elections has made it difficult for the Board to process unfair 
labor practices cases brought by unions. 

The Board’s backlog has also been immeasurably swelled by new types 
of obstructive elections provided for by the Taft-Hartley Act. Employers 
who never before dreamed of challenging the bargaining authority of the 
union have been encouraged by the Taft-Hartley Act to do so with the result 
that anti-labor employers now freely traffic in election petitions for the pur- 
pose of obstructing and hampering collective bargaining. 


Government-by-Committee 


One of the most dangerous products of the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
atmosphere which it has created is the increasing participation of govern- 
mental committees and members of Congress in current labor disputes. 

Since the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act there has been an alarming 
participation by Congressional committees into labor disputes on the side of 
the employers. 

The nation has recently been shocked by the pressure of Senator Taft, 
a prominent member of the Joint Committee on Labor-Management Rela- 
tions, to compel the General Counsel’s office to enter upon contempt proceed- 
ings against the I.T.U. This action was taken directly at the behest of the 
publishers involved and plainly constitutes a most improper form of Con- 
gressional influence. The Joint Committee which was set up under the Taft- 
Hartley Act was created ostensibly as a committee to study and investigate 
certain aspects in labor relations. In point of fact it threatens to become a 
sounding board for anti-labor groups and a pressure device in order to in- 
fluence in an even more anti-labor fashion the administration of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Last April the Joint Committee issued its first report. The majority 
report revealed a pro-employer approach which is truly amazing. In that 
report the majority did not hesitate to express prejudgment of the issues in 
the I.T.U. case. There is a very good ground to fear that in the future the 
Joint Committee will serve as a means of imposing the employer viewpoint 
upon the Board as well as a fertile source of anti-labor legislation. Already 
there is considerable activity in the Committee with a view to formulating 
legislation to remove pensions from the field of collective bargaining. 

The activities of other Congressional committees even exceed those of 
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the Joint Committee in seeking to intervene in labor disputes. The House 
Expenditures Committee, headed by Congressman Hoffman, has intervened 
in strike after strike. It is difficult to see how the jurisdiction of this Com- 
mittee applies to labor situations and why it always chooses a pending labor 
dispute to hold a hearing in which strikers are treated as criminals and em- 
ployers and strike-breakers as heroes. An outstanding instance of the tactics 
of this Committee was revealed by its strike-breaking activity in connection 
with the Packinghouse strike. Representatives of this Committee held hear- 
ings in the middle west while the Packinghouse strike was pending in an 
atmosphere of open favoritism to the employer. 

The House Labor Committee also appears to have completely abandoned 
its role as a legislative committee and to have embarked upon an ambitious 
course of strike-breaking and intimidation. 

This Committee divides itself up into subcommittees and indiscriminately 
lends its facilities to complaining employers for anti-union and strike-break- 
ing purposes. The fact that a labor dispute might be pending serves this 
Committee as an added reason for intervention. Even the fact that a Labor 
Board hearing is being conducted does not prevent this Committee from in- 
jecting itself into the situation. 

Thus, while the Labor Board hearings on the J.T.U. case were being 
conducted in Chicago, a House Labor Sub-committee conducted its own side- 
show on the same issue. The same thing happened in connection with the 
Hollywood movie strike. There is a serious question about the fairness of 
requiring a union to defend itself in two places at the same time. There is a 
more serious question as to whether a subcommittee of Congress should in- 
ject itself into a controversy which is at the same time being considered by 
a federal governmental. agency and whether the prestige of Congress should 
be used as a partisan instrument in labor matters. 

* * * 

During the short period in which the Taft-Hartley Act has been in effect, 
it has exacted an enormous toll in terms of repression, violence, and viola- 
tion of civil rights. There can be no doubt, however, that what has occurred 
is but a foretaste of what the law will produce when its full potentialities 
are exploited by anti-labor employers. 


II. State Anti-Labor Laws 


During the past year there has been a sharp abatement in state anti- 
labor legislation. 

There are a few indications of a more constructive trend in the field of 
labor legislation. Thus, the Louisiana legislature repealed in its recent ses- 
sion an anti-union law passed in 1946. In addition, Louisiana passed a highly 
salutary law prohibiting the use of out-of-state strike-breakers in labor 
disputes. Similarly, the voters of the states of Maine and Massachusetts 
in referenda have rejected proposed restrictions upon union security. 

On the other side of the ledger, in North Dakota two restrictive labor 
measures which had previously been enacted by the state legislature were 
endorsed by the voters in a referendum. One of the measures deals with the 
question of union security and the other is a comprehensive code regulating 
labor organizations and restricting their activities. 

On the whole the determined activity of labor has brought a sharp 
curtailment of the anti-labor trend in the states. 
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Ill. Court Litigation 


With the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, court litigation has become an 
increasingly important part of the Legal Department’s responsibility. A 
major CIO case, which went to the Supreme Court, was the litigation testing 
the validity of the political expenditures provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


This case arose as the result of an indictment of the CIO and President 
Murray because of the publication and distribution of a copy of The CIO 
News which contained an endorsement of a Congressional candidate. The 
CIO and President Murray attacked the indictment as an interference with 
freedom of speech, press and assembly and of other basic rights protected 
by the Constitution. A federal district court upheld this position and ruled 
that the challenged portion of the law was unconstitutional. The United 
States Supreme Court agreed with the district court that the indictment 
should be dismissed. However, the Supreme Court ruled that Congress 
could not have intended to apply the Taft-Hartley Act to the publication of 
a union newspaper, and if the law was so construed it would be plainly un- 
constitutional. While the Supreme Court decision made it clear that the 
Taft-Hartley Act could not be used to gag union newspapers it left unclear 
exactly what was prohibited by the ban on political expenditures contained 
in the Taft-Hartley Act. 


The Legal Department will of course actively participate in any litigation 
which reaches the Supreme Court in order to secure a determination that 
this entire gag upon political activity is in violation of the Constitution. 


Another issue under the Taft-Hartley Act which has been tested by vari- 
ous CIO unions and in which the Legal Department has been involved is a 
test of the affidavit provisions of Section 9 (h) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
In litigating this issue the CIO has contended that the requirement for filing 
affidavits involves a restriction upon the freedom of expression of political 
opinion of trade union officers and that it is in conflict with the protections 
of the Bill of Rights. A number of cases brought by CIO unions in which 
the issue of the validity of the filing requirements of Section 9 (h) is in- 
volved will shortly be presented to the Supreme Court. One of the cases 
which involves this question, the Inland Steel case, also presents another 
question of paramount importance to the entire labor movement. This ques- 
tion is whether the bargaining obligation includes the obligation to bargain 
with respect to pensions. 


Health and Social Insurance 


Related to the question of bargaining with respect to pensions is the 
question of bargaining with respect to health and social insurance. The 
National Labor Relations Board has held, in the W. W. Cross case involving 
the United Steelworkers of America, that employers do have such an obli- 
gation. This issue is also now in litigation. The Legal Department in this 
instance also is making active efforts to obtain court approval of the Board’s 
decision. 

The Legal Department has taken an active part in civil rights litigation 
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in the Supreme Court and elsewhere. The CIO participated in the restric- 
tive covenant case in which the Supreme Court ruled that the enforcement 
of a restrictive covenant barring a particular racial or religious group from 
the right to purchase, use or occupy property is in conflict with the Con- 
stitution. 

The Legal Department actively participated in a case in which the Su- 
preme Court outlawed an ordinance forbidding the use of loud speakers except 
with the permission of the chief of police. 

The Legal Department also participated in a Supreme Court case which 
establishes that a state may not deny an individual an opportunity to earn a 
living because he belongs to a particular racial group. In this case the Su- 
preme Court struck down a particular California law denying Japanese the 
right to become fishermen. 

The current session of the Supreme Court will present to the Court 
many vital problems in the field of labor and civil rights. Among the issues 
currently before the Supreme Court are the validity of state statutes outlaw- 
ing union security, the right of the government to obtain an injunction 
against railroad strike, and conflicts between the Taft-Hartley Act and state 
laws. The Legal Department plans to participate in all of these in order to 
obtain a favorable decision on these issues. 


Right to Picket 


One of the most basic issues which is now before the Supreme Court in- 
volves the right to picket. Although the Supreme Court has repeatedly held 
that picketing is a form of free speech which enjoys the protection of the 
Constitution there is grave danger that as a result of anti-labor legislation, 
such as the Taft-Hartley Act and various state laws, as well as by virtue of 
the bias of anti-labor judges the right to picket may be whittled away. The 
Legal Department is determined to play an active part in defending the right 
to picket. 

The Legal Department continues to play an active part in attacking state 
anti-labor legislation. It has sponsored a suit to test the validity of the pro- 
visions of the Delaware law which forbids all forms of checkoff. It has like- 
wise intervened in a Florida suit testing the “right-to-work” amendment in 
Florida. It is also now engaged in defending individuals who have been sub- 
jected to criminal penalties under the Arkansas “O’Daniel Act” which decrees 
jail sentences for even minor picket-line offenses. 

The CIO Southern drive conducted by the CIO Organizing Committee 
has presented many legal problems particularly in the field of civil rights. 
There has been a continuation of the practice in the South of harassing 
international unions with groundless law suits, based solely upon an appeal 
to the prejudices of anti-labor judges and juries. Many important legal vic- 
tories have been won in the course of the Southern drive. Other court tests 
are still pending. 


Conclusion 


The Legal Department wishes to express its appreciation to the General 
Counsels of International Unions of the CIO and to the many other attorneys 
who represent CIO affiliates throughout the country for their cooperation 
with the Legal Department of the National CIO during this last year. 
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Industrial Union Councils 
Department 


The steady expansion of the activities of our Industrial Union Councils, 
which has been notable for a number of years, has continued since the last 
CIO convention. With the organization of a new State Council in Louisiana, 
the number of our state organizations is now 39, and the number of our city 
and county Councils is 247. These organizations are constantly adding to 
their responsibilities, becoming more proficient in carrying them out, and 
developing more and more competent personnel. 

Originally, at the time of the formation of the CIO, when the first In- 
dustrial Union Councils were set up as part of our constitutional structure, 
their duties related mainly to organizing work. The CIO as a whole was 
preoccupied with bringing the workers in the basic industries into industrial 
unions and securing the right to bargain collectively. The various Inter- 
nationals and organizing committees, the Regional Directors, and the Councils, 
concentrated on this all-absorbing task. 

Once the foundation of industrial unionism had been laid in the steel 
industry, the automobile industry, and other basic industries, responsibilities 
for the progress of new organizing fell more exclusively on the shoulders of 
the organizing committees and Internationals, with the assistance of the 
Regional Offices. The Councils turned their attention on the state level to 
state legislation and on the city and county level to contacts with local gov- 
ernments. They also threw their weight into the effort to get progressive 
legislation in Congress. 

Broadening out into the political field, many of our Councils acquired 
invaluable experience at an early date in getting the membership of their 
locals registered for election purposes and mobilizing their vote on election 
day. This experience was of great importance in the vital work undertaken 
by the Political Action Committee, first established by your President with 
the approval of the Executive Board, under the Chairmanship of Sidney 
Hillman, in 1943. With the setting up of the National PAC, the work of the 
Councils and their respective PAC’s throughout the country was greatly 
intensified. 

Another field of constantly growing importance for our Councils is that 
of education. Elsewhere in this report the expanding program of the CIO 
Department of Education and Research is described. Much of the education- 
al work in the field is done on a cooperative basis between the Department 
of Education and the Councils. Greater and greater attention is being given 
to summer schools, training institutes, and the like, by our state organiza- 
tions. These activities complement the work of our Internationals in re- 
spect to education, the Internationals focusing attention in some degree on 
the organizational and collective bargaining problems in their own fields, 
while the Councils, drawing students from all their affiliates, direct their 
attention to issues of legislation, politics, city and regional planning, and the 
like, which have a more general appeal. 

Of equal importance is the field of public education. Particularly in our 
big cities, our Industrial Union Councils have a responsibility to be good citi- 
zens in the sense of full participation in the activities of the public school 
system. Good citizenship in this connection means being willing to run for 
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office or accept appointment to school boards, taking an active part in Parent- 
Teacher Associations, helping to get sufficient funds for the school system, 
and the like. As the CIO organizations charged with special responsibility 
for municipal affairs, our city and county Councils cannot overlook these 
problems. 


Public Relations 


The task of maintaining good public relations on behalf of our local 
organizations in each community is also part of the responsibility of our In- 
dustrial Union Councils. They are discharging it with an increasing under- 
standing as they gain experience over the years. Public education can be 
viewed as a part of the general problem of public relations. It involves pre- 
senting a true picture of labor’s cause to the great numbers of business, pro- 
fessional and farming people whose own interests, properly understood, are 
identical with the interests of the industrial workers. 

Another essential part of the daily work of our Industrial Union Councils, 
particularly in the large cities, are the referral] and training activities con- 
ducted in cooperation with the National CIO Community Services Committee. 
Under this program efficient systems of out-plant assistance for CIO mem- 
bers have been established in many communities under the auspices of our 
Councils, whereby the membership is given great help in utilizing the many 
services offered by city, state, and federal governments. 

Our state organizations are concerning themselves more and more with 
important public issues related to regional planning. With the TVA as a 
model, and a National CIO committee working on the problem of creating an 
MVA, our state organizations should give more and more attention to such 
issues. The CIO’s MVA Committee includes a number of state CIO officers 
from the various states in the Missouri Valley. 

Many regional planning issues, however, can be dealt with on a state- 
wide basis, and in such cases our state organizations have a special responsi- 
bility. Problems related to utilization of mineral, soil, and forest resources, 
utilization and protection of our rivers, the extent and nature of industriali- 
zation, and the like, are matters within the competence of their research 
staffs and in respect to which they owe a duty to their membership and the 


general public. 


Annual Conference 


As has been his practice for several years, Director John Brophy called 
the customary annual National Conference of State Industrial Union Councils 
in December 1947 at the time of the Labor Department’s Annual Conference 
on labor legislation. 

At the CIO conference the CIO representatives consulted in preparation 
for the Labor Department meeting and thereafter reviewed all phases of the 
continuous work of the state organizations. Heavy emphasis was placed this 
year, as in preceding years, on the danger of additional anti-labor legislation 
being passed by the various state legislatures. Though the number of state 
legislatures in session this year was less than in the preceding year, it was 
necessary for a substantial number of our state organizations to continue 
their defensive battle against new restrictions upon labor’s right to organize 


and bargain collectively. 
In the category of protective state legislation with which our state 
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Councils must concern themselves constantly is a wide variety of subjects. 
Included are such subjects as legislation related to child labor, equal pay, 
hours of labor, industrial homework, migratory labor, wage and hour laws, 
legislation against discrimination, women’s status and equal rights, youth 
employment, factory inspection, in-plant safety and health, and workmen’s 
compensation. Also there are legislative and governmental problems of child 
care, general relief, health insurance, health programs, hospitalization, ma- 
ternity assistance, medical care, public assistance for the aged and blind and 
for dependent children, unemployment compensation and insurance, disa- 
bility, and problems related to private employment agencies and the United 
States Employment Service. All these complex and difficult responsibilities 
our state and local Councils discharge continuously with a constantly increas- 
ing efficiency. 


Research and Education Department 


During this inflationary period the efforts of the Department of Research 
and Education have continued to be directed towards aiding the CIO and its 
affiliates in bargaining for higher wages, in strengthening our organizations, 
and in promoting a national program to stabilize prices without unemploy- 
ment and depression. 

As part of this drive we have sought to disprove the overwhelming flood 
of arguments that exorbitant profits are essential to the economic system 
and that labor is to blame for inflation. 

In these efforts the Department has maintained close consultation and 
cooperation with other CIO departments and with appropriate representa- 
tives of our affiliates. We have assisted them in obtaining information on a 
wide variety of economic problems, and we have cooperated in gathering 
material for the third round of wage increases. Special help has been fur- 
nished to the Telephone Workers Organizing Committee. Economists of the 
Department have taught courses in labor economics and CIO’s economic pro- 
gram at conferences and institutes sponsored by the Department and state in- 
dustrial union councils. 

We have given aid in the preparation and presentation of testimony 
before Congressional committees on many economic subjects, including price 
control, taxation, farm programs, appropriations for the Department of 
Labor and the Federal Security Agency, and reciprocal trade agreements. 

The CIO’s position has likewise been conveyed through numerous radio 
speeches and articles, as well as through pamphlets and the monthly 
Economic Outlook. This monthly publication has presented facts, charts, 
and analyses on the following types of subjects: wage-price-profit trends, 
methods of measuring profits, the CIO’s 1948 wage case, the BLS Family 
Budget Study, improvements to the Fair Labor Standards Act, the NAM 
smoke screen on profits, the ownership of corporations, the effect on workers 
ofthe black record of the 80th Congress, the business outlook, and lessons 
from the report of the Council of Economic Advisors. 

Pamphlets published during the year have dealt with monopoly, the 
interdependence of workers and farmers, and the increasing danger of soil 
depletion. 

In addition to regular and specific assignments from the officers of the 
CIO, the Department has carried responsibility for the staff work of the 
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Full Employment Committee, the Social Security Committee, the Tax Com- 
mittee, and the Guaranteed Minimum Annual Wage Research Committee. 


Contacts With Agencies 


Joint labor research advisory committees have continued to meet reg- 
ularly with the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Division of Statistical 
Standards of the Bureau of the Budget, and other statistical units dealing 
with matters of interest to labor. This work has been ably handled for the 
Department by Mrs. Katherine Ellickson, assistant director of research. 

The cooperative relationship has demonstrated that labor’s represent- 
atives can make an important contribution to the realistic handling of 
national statistical problems. There is growing recognition on the part of 
government agencies that it is both proper and essential for them to consult 
with labor as they have more readily done with business and farm organi- 
zations. 

Unfortunately, there is still too much reluctance in some quarters to 
give proper weight to union needs and viewpoints, especially since most 
government statistics rely upon the voluntary cooperation of employers. 

Efficient procedures have been developed for the interchange of infor- 
mation and opinions with our international unions on statistical materials 
they require from Federal agencies. We have urged the employment by the 
government of more people with a thorough understanding of labor’s needs 
and union procedures. We especially deplore proposals that would centralize 
statistical collection in one agency, thus weakening the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and rendering impossible the giving of adequate attention to labor 
problems and realistic interpretation of current trends. 

CIO’s viewpoint on this problem was presented forcefully to the “Task 
Force” on Government Statistics of the Hoover Commission on the Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Government. 


Effect of Fund Cuts 


Continued Congressional cuts in appropriations have deprived the nation 
" of essential information for constructive solution of our economic problems. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics would be better able to furnish adequate 
information on wages, working conditions, and industrial relations, had their 
budget not been cut. The Census Bureau’s work in providing adequate 
breakdowns on unemployment and consumer incomes has suffered. The 
Social Security Administration suffered especially severe slashes that keep it 
from rendering proper service in the study of union health and welfare plans 
or basic improvements in the social security system. The Federal Trade 
Commission has been denied funds for study of annual reports of corpora- 
tions, and the Council of Economic Advisors has been deprived of basic infor- 
mation required for adequate planning for full employment. 

It is with these agencies of the government that the Department’s econ- 
omists work in an effort to improve the calibre and usefulness to the trade 
union movement of government statistics and published material. Even 
though the appropriations of many agencies have been cut, your research 
department will continue to pursue its basic objective of maintaining liaison 
with the government—to secure the kinds of material and information most 
helpful and useful in improving industrial relations through collective bar- 
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gaining, and in promoting a sound economy through full employment at a 
fair wage and full production. 

In addition to the regular advisory committees to the government re- 
search agencies, the Department’s economists have served on the Executive 
Committee of the Productivity Conference, the Economic Statistics Advisory 
Committee for the 1950 Census of Population, the Federal Advisory Council 
on Employment Security Programs, and on an advisory body to the U. S. 
Women’s Bureau. 


Another function has been service on the Labor Committee of the Na- 
tional Planning Association, which has recently begun publication of a valu- 
able series of studies on the causes of industrial peace. The Department’s 
representative on subcommittees of the NPA has participated in consider- 
ation of reports on health, guaranteed annual wages, and labor participation 
in the European Recovery Program. We have not always agreed with the 
conclusions of some of the NPA studies but we feel a constructive purpose 
is served by our participation on its committees. 

A member of the Department also represented the CIO in the National 
Conference on Family Life. 


II. Education 


The function of the education division is to use every available educa- 
tional technique to extend an understanding of the program and policies of 
the CIO. George T. Guernsey, associate director of education, is responsible 
for developing and carrying on the educational work. 


During the past year the Department sponsored five regional educa- 
tional conferences and four regional leadership training institutes; conducted 
quarterly meetings of the CIO educational directors of international unions 
and state councils; extended the operation of the CIO Film Division; dis- 
tributed the CIO record album, “Favorite American Union Songs;” prepared 
and distributed pamphlets, posters, Economic Outlooks, and other educational 
materials; and worked extensively for the establishment of a nation-wide 
workers’ education program as provided by the Labor Extension Service Bill. 


Regional Conferences 


Five regional educational conferences were held in the spring—in Oregon, 
Massachusetts, Indiana, Iowa and Wisconsin. 


A typical conference program included an opening session on Friday 
night on the purposes of the conference, followed by sessions on Saturday 
and Sunday dealing with the economic program of the CIO, the President’s 
Civil Rights report, strengthening of community relations, political action, 
and building a local union education program. An evening dinner meeting 
was held which was addressed by a National CIO official. 

At all conferences, movies were used as part of the program, as well 
as records. Each delegate received a kit of materials. Outstanding about 
the conferences was a study manual which was prepared by the Department 
for each one of the conference sessions. This gave the delegates CIO ma- 
terial organized for each session in a permanently bound form so that it 
can be referred to after the conference. 
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Leadership Training 


The four leadership training institutes sponsored by the Departnrent 
were held in August and September in Maryland, Missouri, Colorado and 
Tennessee. 

The schools usually included courses on political action, working with 
other groups in the community, the economic program of the CIO, work- 
shops on building attendance at local union meetings, public speaking and 
parliamentary procedure, and building a local union education program. 
Evening sessions were held on the President’s Civil Rights Report, prob- 
lems of working with farmers, and a year of Taft-Hartley. The conferences 
and the schools were planned in close cooperation with the state councils 
and regional CIO directors. 

The Department worked closely with the Indiana CIO and the New 
Jersey CIO in helping them start their schools. In addition, the Department 
is attempting to stimulate the development of state and regional schools 
in cooperation with the international union education departments. 


Education Directors’ Meetings 


The quarterly meetings of education directors were organized to con- 
sider the problems of: 

1. Improving farm-labor relations and organizing co-operatives (Repre- 
sentatives from the National Cooperative League attended to discuss this 


problem). 
2. Summer institutes—including consideration of costs, faculties, sites, 


courses to be taught. 

3. Organization of course outlines for five standard sessions. (University 
people working on this problem appeared at this meeting and were consulted 
about some of the work they could do.) The effectiveness, proper size, and 
distribution problems of posters were also discussed. 

The Department has been collecting teaching outlines to aid international 
unions and state councils sponsoring one-week schools. These are in the 
field of labor history, economics for workers, parliamentary procedure, public 
speaking, stewardship training and collective bargaining. 

The Department prepared a teaching outline on labor history which was 
published by the UAW-CIO Education Department in pamphlet form. It 
was called ‘Labor Has Always Led.” This outline is being revised and will 
be published for national distribution by the Department. 

The Department acts as a clearing house for the education directors 
of international unions and state councils by collecting all pamphlets and 
posters published by CIO unions and mailing these materials out approxi- 
mately twice a month. The Department has distributed about 150 publica- 
tions of CIO unions or Industrial Union Councils through these mailings. 


Film and Filmstrip Program 
The Department has expanded its film program and has maintained a 
rental library of 60 films. We have also aided local union groups in finding 


the best outlets for films in their own community. 
The Textile Workers Union and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
consulted the Department while they were setting up a joint film library 
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of their own, and the Department was instrumental in the setting up of small 
film libraries with the Ohio State CIO, the Missouri State CIO, and the 
United Rubber Workers. 

A centralized method of film purchases has been worked out, as well as 
a coordinated method of pricing film rentals. During the past year more 
than 50,000 CIO members have seen films which were rented and purchased 
from our office. Discussion material, pamphlets, and discussion guides were 
prepared and mailed out to locals renting films. In the past year we pro- 
duced and distributed a sound filmstrip entitled “The CIO’s 1948 Wage Case” 
and distributed another sound filmstrip produced by the National CIO-PAC 
entitled “Election Day Is The Payoff.’”’ The sound filmstrip outlets estab- 
lished through the previous activities of the Film Division were a determin- 
ing factor in CIO-PAC’s decision to produce this sound filmstrip. Approxi- 
mately 70 local unions have purchased equipment through the advice of the 
Film Division. 

The Department prepared and distributed 1500 copies of a descriptive 
PAC film listing. We also prepared and distributed 3,000 copies of an anno- 
tated list of films on discrimination entitled “Films To Fight Discrimination.” 
This was mailed to 1,200 CIO people and was used quite widely by public 
school systems, church groups, and college classes in the field of visual 
education. 

The Film Division undertook the national distribution of the Packing- 
house Workers’ film, “They Said Labor Didn’t Count.’ Twenty copies have 
been sold to CIO unions and Industrial Union Councils, or are being used in 
the Film Division Library. In cooperation with the National CIO-PAC, we 
have purchased 24 copies of the Coronet films, “Political Parties,” ‘Powers 
Of Congress,’ and “How We Elect Our Representatives,’ which are being 
used in PAC work. Two trailer features about PAC were made for these 
films, and more than 50 copies of the trailers have been purchased for resale 
or for use on other applicable films stocked in the CIO Film Library. The 
Department is planning to issue an attractive “movie notice’ poster to help 
local unions advertise union film showings. 


Records and Transcriptions 


The Department has prepared a special album of “America’s Favorite 
Union Songs” (three 12-inch records), and over 400 albums or sets have 
been sold during this past year. We also have distributed transcrips of 
radio programs and speeches by CIO leaders which can be used in educa- 
tional programs. 

We are in the process of publishing a CIO Song Book. The project came 
about as a result of the recording of the “Favorite American Union Songs,” 
since many people asked for the song words to accompany their purchases 
of these records. Once the job was started, it was decided that a more 
complete song book should be printed. 


Publications 
The Department has continued to distribute a monthly bibliography of 
free materials to approximately 3,500 union members. It distributed 10,000 
kits of materials prepared by the Department including special issues of 
the Economic Outlook, material on developing film programs, posters, and 
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pamphlets prepared by CIO. Posters and visual-aid materials have been dis- 
tributed to CIO international unions, state convention, educational confer- 
ences, and adult education meetings. 

In cooperation with the CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination, the 
Department is distributing a two-color wall map on the President’s Civil 
Rights Report and a “turnover-talk” entitled “For Fair Practices.” This latter 
is a series of 23 poster-size, two-color cartoons bound together and hanging 
from an easel. This “turnover talk” is to be made into a sound filmstrip 
later this year. 

Mats of CIO Economic Outlook charts and cartoons are being widely 
used. These are sent regularly on request to more than 75 CIO newspapers 
and, on occasion, to approximately 150 editors. Many non-labor groups use 
them in their periodicals. The charts from the February Outlook, “The CIO’s 
1948 Wage Case,” were reprinted in full in five international union papers 
and were used partially in more than 100. These charts reached an audience 
of some three million readers. 

The most widely distributed issue for 1948 was ‘“‘CIO’s 1948 Wage Case”; 
205,000 copies were printed and distributed. It included 14 two-color charts. 
It was mailed by the National CIO to 90,000 ministers, teachers, editors, 
radio commentators, and other moulders of public opinion. In the past 
three years, the Department has distributed 560,000 copies of “The Truth 
About CIO.” This is now being revised for the third time and will be pub- 
lished soon with entirely new commentary and with all tables brought up 
to date. 

Each CIO Economic Outlook is given wide press coverage. Whole sec- 
tions, text and charts or cartoons, are reprinted by labor papers across the 
country. Several international union papers reprint each CIO Economic 
Outlook complete. Others run the charts or cartoons with outlines furnished. 
Special presentations have been made with charts and cartoons from 
particular issues. They have been used as the basis for numerous CIO local 
union or Industrial Union Council radio scripts, and at schools and confer- 
ences conducted by unions, educational services and community leaders. 

Publication, reprinting and distribution of education and research pam- 
phlets have continued to be a major function of this Department. 

Printings of our most recent publication, “To The Farmer From His 
Customers,” have reached 135,000 copies; 52,500 of these were ordered by the 
United Packinghouse Workers, CIO, with a special back-page imprint. Edi- 
tions with special imprints have been ordered and printed for the Illinois, 
Kansas, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Cleveland Industrial Union Coun- 
cils for distribution at fairs. 


Labor Extension Service 


In an effort to secure a nation-wide federally supported workers’ edu- 
cation program, CIO joined with other labor organizations and educational 
and community groups to urge passage of the Labor Extension Service Bill. 
Although the Bill was approved by the Senate Labor and Education Com- 
mittee, it was killed in the House Committee by the Republican leadership. 

In the campaign for the Bill, CIO international unions, locals and coun- 
cils are giving financial support to the National Committee for the Extension 
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of Labor Education on which the Department is fully represented. This 
Committee is continuing to coordinate the drive for the Bill. It is preparing 
for future hearings, and is working actively in building further public sup- 
port. f 

Interest in a federally-supported, nation-wide program has been greatly 
stimulated by the campaign for the Labor Extension Service Bill. There is 
real hope that American wage earners will soon enjoy educational parity 
with the nation’s farmers who, for so many years, have enjoyed the benefits 
of the Agricultural Extension Service Bill. 


International Affairs 
Department 


Throughout 1948, while divisions and strains in international affairs 
grew and spread from diplomacy into all areas of international life, the CIO 
continued its policy of working toward world peace and prosperity. The 
representatives of the CIO have worked on the basis of the world trade 
union unity established at the 1945 London conference which led to the 
formation of the World Federation of Trade Unions. The pursuit of this 
policy, however, became increasingly difficult and world trade union unity 
itself harder to maintain. 

The 1945 London Trade Union Conference was ¢alled at the invitation 
of the British Trades Union Congress and was enthusiastically welcomed by 
the Allied wartime leaders. Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Ernest Bevin 
expressed their strong approval of its purposes. The Conference charted 
unanimously a postwar program and laid the foundation of the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions which united every major trade union center in the 
world except the American Federation of Labor. From then on, AFL 
leaders in their isolation have attacked and slandered the WFTU but the 
CIO has worked closely with the European workers to strengthen them in 
their struggle to continue development of their organizations in accordance 
with their own wishes. 

Frank Rosenblum has continued to be the CIO representative on the 
Executive Bureau and Vice-President of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey has attended meetings to 
make statements on CIO policy and as a member of the WFTU Executive 
Committee. They have been accompanied by Michael Ross, the Director of 
this department. Elmer Cope has continued to represent the CIO in Europe 
and to serve in Paris as Assistant General Secretary of the WFTU. 


Last November, soon after our 1947 convention, the WFTU Executive 
Bureau met in Paris in a diplomatic atmosphere from which allied wartime 
unity was vanishing. Sharp disagreement among the affiliated unions was 
at once apparent on the question of the projected European Recovery Pro- 
gram. This disagreement led the General Secretary of the WFTU to- 
gether with opponents of ERP, over the objections of the British Trades 
Union Congress, to delay the next Executive Bureau meeting scheduled for 
February 1948. The quarrel was accentuated by press accounts of the 
diverse points of view of WFTU President Arthur Deakin and WFTU Gen- 
eral Secretary. Louis Saillant. 
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Secretary-Treasurer Carey and Michael Ross were en route to Europe 
when the February Executive Bureau meeting was postponed. They visited 
Arthur Deakin and Vincent Tewson of the British Trades Union Congress, 
Vassili Kuznetsov of the All Union Central “Council of Trade Unions of 
USSR, Giuseppe Di Vittorio of the Italian General Confederation of Labor, 
Leon Jouhaux of the French Confederation of Labor—Workers Strength, and 
Louis Saillant. Secretary Carey explained to all these union leaders the 
CIO policy on the European Recovery Program and pointed out the serious- 
ness of the failure of the WFTU to carry out the declarations unanimously 
adopted in London in 1945 on Post-war Reconstruction and Relief. 


CIO and the WFTU 


The WFTU Executive Bureau next met in Rome, Italy, in May, 1948, 
and was immediately followed by a meeting of the larger Executive Com- 
mittee. At these meetings which lasted twelve days there was prolonged 
discussion on one item on the agenda; the functioning and administration of 
the WFTU Secretariat. The CIO and the representatives from the other 
democratic trade union movements subjected the activities of the General Sec- 
retary and his staff to searching criticism both as to the policy and efficiency. 
An agreement was reached in an effort to preserve the WFTU and restore 
its original all-inculsive nature and to keep it from becoming the instrument 
of any one group. 

The course of the WFTU, however, continued stormy and was further 
adversely affected by the diplomatic crisis over Germany and Berlin. In 
September 1948 the Executive Bureau met again for its regular meeting and 
to consult with the International Trade Secretariats in connection with 
their integration into the WFTU as long-delayed Trade Departments. 

The deteriorating international situation, and the cleavage between East 
and West rendered these meetings nearly valueless. The International Trade 
Secretariats decided almost unanimously, in view of the indecision and dis- 
agreement within the WFTU, to adjourn indefinitely the question of integra- 
tion in the WFTU. 

The date of the Second World Trade Union Congress was left for the 
next Bureau meeting to decide, and the predominance of political factors 
made decisions on other agenda items difficult to obtain. There is no doubt 
that the structure of the WFTU is at present subjected to considerable strain 
and there is little expectation that the strain will be relieved unless the 
diplomatic situation improves. 


ERP Trade Union Meeting 


Following the failure to achieve cooperation among trade union centers 
in relation to ERP within the framework of the WFTU, the CIO accepted 
an invitation issued jointly by the British Trades Union Congress and the 
Benelux trade union centers (Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg) to attend 
a Trade Union Conference on European Recovery Program. 

Labor representatives from 12 of the 16 ERP nations met in London on 
March 9 and 10. CIO was represented by Secretary-Treasurer James B. 
Carey, International Affairs Department Director Michael Ross, and CIO's 
Assistant Secretary of the WFTU Elmer F. Cope. 
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The London meeting voted to establish an ERP Trade Union Advisory 
Committee to serve as an instrument for the participation of democratic 
organized labor, both energetically to support the plan and to represent 
the interests of working people in its operation. The Conference also recom- 
mended that the trade union movement in each country seek an active part 
in applying the benefits of the Marshall Plan in its respective country. 

The ERP Trade Union Advisory Committee, on which the CIO is rep- 
resented by James B. Carey, with Michael Ross as his alternate, held fur- 
ther meetings in London and Paris. It established contact with the ECA 
and Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) and discussed 
the mechanism for its advisory relationship, as reported by its sub-com- 
mittee: Chairman E. Kupers (Netherlands), Secretary Vincent Tewson (Eng- 
land), and Leon Jouhaux (France). 

A second full ERP Trade Union Conference was held in London in late 
July with representatives present from the same national labor centers as 
the March meeting, plus some from other countries which had been unable 
to attend the March meeting. 

The CIO was represented by five delegates: David J. McDonald (Steel- 
workers), John Grogan (Shipbuilding Workers), Victor Reuther (Automobile 
Workers), Elmer Cope and Michael Ross. 

(The American Federation of Labor was represented at both the March 
and July meetings, as were representatives of two of the larger unaffiliated 
U.S. unions.) 

At the July session, all American trade unionists present urged vigor- 
ously that more active participation in Marshall Plan work be accomplished 
by European Trade Unionists. 


The July Conference re-elected its continuing Committee and agreed to 
open an office in Paris as an information center, to appoint a permanent 
representative to maintain close liaison with OEEC, and to coordinate the 
relationships of national trade union centers with the ERP Trade Union 


Advisory Committee. 


Labor and ECA 


Paul Hoffman, who was named by President Truman to be Administra- 
tor of the Economic Cooperation Administration (the U. S. agency set up by 
Congress to administer the Foreign Assistance Act), took cognizance of the 
essential contribution American labor could make to the success of the pro- 
gram. Early in the staffing of his organization, he appointed Clinton S. 
Golden from the CIO and Bert M. Jewell from the AFL and Railway Labor 
Executives Association to be Labor Advisers in the agency,* to consult with 
him on all matters of policy affecting organized labor. The CIO has also 
loaned Ted F. Silvey of the CIO headquarters staff to ECA to serve as 
Executive Assistant to the Labor Advisers; and CIO arranged with the 
American Newspaper Guild for the loan of their President, Harry Martin, 
to go to Paris as Special Labor Information Adviser to Mr. Harriman, 
ECA’s Special Representative in Europe. 

CIO is further represented by President Truman’s appointment of Sec- 

* Messrs. Golden and Jewell were present as official ECA Labor Advisers at the July meeting 
MEET tse’ tats akin tc Pen anes te Cae Se cane Geta cee addresses. Their trip to 


Paris and to Oslo for official business, and into parts of Germany, 
Mr. Harriman traveled from Paris to London formally to address 
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retary-Treasurer Carey on the ECA Public Advisory Board, which is re- 
quired by law to meet at least once a month under the personal chairman- 
ship of the Administrator to advise him on general and policy matters. 

Other labor participation in administration of ECA includes writer- 
reporters working with Mr. Martin in Paris, specialists in the Labor Branch 
of OSR, and Labor Advisers (recruited from CIO, AFL and Railway Unions) 
in each of the ECA country missions, directly responsible to the mission 
chiefs. At the time this report is written, CIO people appointed to several 
positions include: 

Alan Strachan of the United Automobile Workers, one of two Labor 
Advisers to the mission in Greece; Michael S. Harris of the United Steel- 
workers, one of two Labor Advisers to the mission in France; John M. 
Hutchison of the San Francisco Newspaper Guild, Assistant Labor Informa- 
tion Specialist in Paris; Richard N. Kelly of the Automobile Workers edi- 
torial staff; and James H. Toughill of the Philadelphia Newspaper Guild— 
the latter two as writer-reporters on Harry Martin’s staff. 

Five labor advisers from other than CIO unions have been appointed 
to missions in Italy, Netherlands, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, Belgium 
and Luxembourg. Selection and assignment is in process of other labor 
advisers for United Kingdom, France, Italy, Bizonal Germany, Austria, 
Trieste and Greece. Negotiations are in progress for labor participation in 
the China Mission. 


Anglo-American Council 


The Anglo-American Council on Productivity was set up on initiation 
of the British, through cooperative action of the Trades Union Congress and 
the Federation of British Industries. Four American labor officials and four 
industry representatives were named to work with six men from British 
labor and six from industry. Vice-President L. S. Buckmaster was named 
as one of the four U. S. Labor members, but he was forced to cancel because 
of pressure of union work. Victor Reuther, education director of the United 
Automobile Workers, was appointed to participate for CIO in the work of 
the Council. 

Among the staff people who accompanied the American members to the 
first meeting of the Council in London in late October was Joseph Scanlon, 
formerly staff representative of the United Steelworkers, now on the teach- 
ing staff of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 9 

Solomon Barkin, Research Director of the Textile Workers Union, was 
requested by Chief of the ECA Mission in the United Kingdom to do a study 
of the textile industry in Great Britain. President Rieve granted him a 
six-week leave from his union duties. Mr. Barkin sailed late in October and 
he is now engaged in the project. 


Other Foreign Missions 


In addition to meetings of the WFTU and the ERP Trade Union groups, 
several other foreign missions have been undertaken. John Brophy as the 
CIO representative was appointed as adviser to the U. S. Delegation to the 
International Trade Organization Conference in Havana, Cuba. Elmer 
F. Cope, as WFTU Assistant General Secretary, attended the meetings of the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council in Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Following the Rome WFTU meetings, Michael Ross was the CIO’s fra- 
ternal delegate to the first post-war Austrian Trade Union Congress. He 
conveyed the greetings of the CIO and expressed our admiration for the 
speedy recovery of the Austrian Trade Unions in keeping with their his- 
torical tradition. 

The Trade Union Advisory Committee on International Affairs estab- 
lished in 1947 in the Department of Labor, has continued to serve as a vehicle 
enabling labor to voice its views within the administration. The CIO repre- 
sentatives are Jacob Potofsky, Emil Rieve, James B. Carey and Michael Ross. 
In May 1948, a Sub-Committee, on which Michael Ross represented the CIO, 
of this International Committee visited Germany to report and advise on 
occupation policy. The Sub-Committee was in Germany from May 24, 1948, 
to June 24, 1948, visiting Berlin and the more important industrial centers 
of the three Western Zones. The Sub-committee’s report was accepted by 
the Full Committee and has been transmitted to the Military Government 
authorities. 

The work of the CIO in Latin America is fully reported in the section 
entitled, “CIO Latin American Affairs Committee.” 


UNESCO 


The CIO has maintained continuous contact and working relations with 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Kermit 
Eby, then director of the Department of Education and Research, repre- 
sented the CIO on the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. The CIO 
representative on UNESCO for the coming year will be the new director of 
the Department of Education and Research, Stanley H. Ruttenberg. 

UNESCO has an important part to play in promoting international 
understanding of the problems of world peace. The CIO will continue to 
participate actively in the affairs of UNESCO to promote these objectives. 


Press and Public Relations 


The CIO publicity and public relations program was expanded somewhat 
during the past year, and a major portion of it was devoted to combating 
the trend exemplified by the activities of the 80th Congress. 

Considerable attention also was given to the CIO’s organizational pro- 
gram and to its active support of the European Recovery Program. 

As in the past, the CIO depended largely on the press and radio and on 
the issuance of low-cost pamphlets to get its story across to the public. 

The policy of making readily available to the press and radio all perti- 
nent information related to CIO activities was continued. 

The Publicity Department issued about 250 press releases during the 
year, arranged frequent press conferences for CIO officials, obtained radio 
time for numerous CIO representatives, arranged for publication of magazine 
articles about CIO activities, and answered thousands of mail and telephone 
inquiries about the CIO’s program. 

The Publicity Department distributed thousands of pamphlets and re- 
ports produced by various CIO departments and committees. 

The Union News Service, weekly clip-sheet, mimeographed releases, 
mats, pictures and a weekly editorial-information-prediction feature entitled 
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“Inside America’? were provided CIO newspapers throughout the country by 
the Publicity Department. 

The circulation of the CIO NEWS increased steadily during the past 
year. In addition to publishing its National Edition, the CIO NEWS pub- 
lished eight special monthly and bi-monthly editions for international and 
local groups. Among its special projects of the year was the 1948 Voting 
Guide, which was placed in the hands of about 2,000,000 CIO members. 


| Radio Programs 


Regular weekly sustaining programs were secured on two of the major 
radio networks and the CIO participated frequently on a sustaining program 
of a third network. 

The CIO sponsored a popular quiz show, “It’s In the Family,” on the 
American Broadcasting Company network and was one of the sponsors of 
“America United” on the National Broadcasting Company network. It pro- 
vided numerous speakers for the Columbia network’s ‘Cross Section-U.S.A.” 
program. 

Special Project 

CIO Publicity Director Allan L. Swim, serving as chairman of the 
American Newspaper Guild’s Committee on Labor Public Relations, under- 
took the task of setting up a nationwide program for increased Guild partic- 
ipation in general CIO publicity and public relations work. 

Under this program, which is still in its initial stage, experienced news 
reporters and advertising men would work with Industrial Union Councils 
and local unions in conducting publicity and public relations “schools” and 
serve as advisers, when requested, to union groups in dealing with the gen- 
eral public. 








CIO Committees 


The work of the various committees designated by your president was of 
a uniformly high quality throughout the past year. Members of these com- 
mittees made numerous appearances in behalf of the CIO and carried on 
effective activities in their specialized fields. These committee functions, 
conducted in many cases in close liaison with staff departments of our na- 
tional headquarters and of the various unions, are an integral part of our 
movement and deserve high praise for their endeavors. 

Credit should be given to all the members and staff assistants of all 
these committees: The Political Action Committee, of which Jack Kroll is 
director; the Committee to Abolish Discrimination, headed by Sec.-Treas. 
Carey; the Committee on Housing, headed by Pres. Walter Reuther of the 
United Automobile Workers; the Community Services Committee, of which 
Irving Abramson is chairman and Leo Perlis is director; the Social Security 
Committee, headed by Van A. Bittner of the United Steelworkers; the 
Missouri Valley Committee, whose chairman is Director John Brophy of 
the Industrial Union Councils Department; the Health, Safety and Welfare 
Committee, headed by Sec.-Treas. Carey; the Committee on Latin-American 
Affairs, whose chairman is Pres. Jacob Potofsky of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers; and the Full Employment Committee, of which Pres. 
Emil Rieve of the Textile Workers Union is administrative chairman; 


Political Action Committee 


Striking similarities exist between national and international union or- 
ganization and political organization. Attention to detail and strong local 
organization are essential to both. There are also, however, striking differ- 
ences. Trade union strength grows in proportion to the strength of the 
whole organization, while political organization, because of the nature of 
government, is strong only in terms of the strength of individual units. 

The election of a liberal mayor in one city does not necessarily insure 
the election of a liberal mayor in a neighboring town, nor does the election 
of a progressive-minded senator in one state affect in any great degree the 
character of the senator elected in the neighboring state. 

For this reason your CIO-PAC for the past year has intensified its 
efforts, started immediately after the 1946 elections, to build organization 
on the local level and to improve constantly these organizations. 

The record of elections in 1947, which showed clearly that results can 
be achieved in those areas in which this kind of activity is carried on, was 
the guide for activity in 1948. 


Local Action Is Crucial 


The 1948 primary elections offered further proof of the fact that organi- 
zation at the local level is the key to success and use of that key resulted 
in some spectacular victories being scored by Jabor. 

Among the notable victories were the defeat of Governor Robert D. 
Blue and Rep. John W. Gwynne in the Iowa Republican primaries together 
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with the defeat of anti-labor spokesmen in the state legislature; the defeat 
of Sen. Tom Stewart (D., Tenn.) and “Boss” Ed Crump; the defeat of anti- 
labor candidates for governor and Supreme Court judge in Florida; the 
election of the PAC-endorsed gubernatorial candidate in North Carolina in 
an unprecedented run-off election; and the upsetting of Rep. Wirt Courtney 
(R., Tenn.) and Rep. John J. Riley (D., S. C.). 

A summary of the primary elections shows that two incumbent U. S. 
Senators, both of whom voted for the Taft-Hartley Act, were defeated for 
renomination by PAC-endorsed candidates. In the House of Representatives 
15 incumbents, all of whom voted for the Taft-Hartley Act, were defeated 
in the primary elections. In 11 of these cases they were beaten by PAC- 
endorsed candidates. 

In no instance did a member of the House or Senate who voted against 
the Taft-Hartley Act lose in the primaries, despite, in some cases, strenuous 
opposition from the national officials of the Republican Party. 

A total of 108 PAC-endorsed candidates won their party nominations 
for federal office in the 1948 primaries, in most cases over primary opposi- 
tion. 

In no case where there was a strong local organization and a great 
amount of political activity did labor suffer a bad defeat. In cases where 
defeat was encountered it was by narrow margins that could have been 
overcome with a few more votes in each precinct. 

At the time of the preparation of this report no final elections had been 
held, with the exception of the state of Maine where two anti-labor referenda 
were defeated by overwhelming majorities. 

























Concentrated Effort 


CIO political activity after the primaries was concentrated in 24 states, 
11 gubernatorial races, and 118 congressional districts. The selection of 
areas for concentration was on the basis of three factors. They were 
(1) the number of CIO members in the area; (2) the strength of the local 
organization; and (3) the political history of the area, including the candi- 
date’s record and the margin of votes in the last election. 

Early in the year the attention of the CIO-PAC was turned to the 
presidential campaign. At the Democratic Convention in Philadelphia, 56 
CIO members were present as delegates and alternates, and it was their 
activity which influenced to a large measure the writing of the outstand- 
ingly progressive Democratic party platform of 1948. 

On August 31 the CIO Executive Board declared its endorsement of 
Harry S. Truman for President and Alben W. Barkley for Vice-President, 
and on September 1 the PAC Executive Board announced its plan for carry- 
ing out this endorsement. 

Throughout the presidential campaign, liaison was maintained with all 
labor and political groups having like objectives. 

Groups with different political objectives were frustrated in their at- 
tempts to confuse and divide PAC organizations, and in no case did they 
succeed in diverting the attention of PAC from the course outlined by the 
CIO Executive Board in January, 1948. 
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Voluntary Financing 


All activities of the CIO Political Action Committee were financed dur- 
ing the year by voluntary contributions from CIO members. The contribu- 
tions reflected accurately the amount of political activity in the various 
national and international unions and, in some instances, there was great 
activity. In other organizations the amount of activity and contributions 
was not commensurate with the number of members. 

In view of the fact that 1948 was the first year in which your CIO-PAC 
operated entirely on voluntary funds, the record of financial contributions 
is a good indicator of the worth of the political action activity carried on 
in prior years. The level of political education among the members of the 
CIO, as written in terms of PAC dollars, has risen measurably in the years 
since political action was undertaken by the CIO. 

It is reasonable to expect that the dollar-drive of 1949, which will be 
started early next year in preparation for the 1950 congressional and state 
elections, will reflect even further this attitude of the CIO membership. 

Virtually all of the funds collected by the CIO-PAC to date have been 
used to service local organizations with literature and with personnel oper- 
ating on a regional basis. 

A charge was made for literature prepared by CIO-PAC, based on a 
figure approximately 25 percent below the cost of preparation, printing and 
shipping. Over 10,000,000 individual pieces of literature, including a ‘Speakers 
Book of Facts” with reference material on all the issues of the presidential 
campaign, were prepared and distributed. In addition, your CIO-PAC pro- 
duced four 15-minute radio platters, dealing with prices, housing, civil 
rights and Taft-Hartley; and one platter with eight spot announcements 
emphasizing the importance of registration and voting. These were distrib- 
uted without charge. These platters were the basis of approximately 800 
programs presented over individual radio stations throughout the country. 

Coast to coast network time was also purchased by CIO-PAC. 

Research facilities which were widely used by all CIO organizations were 
also maintained by the Political Action Committee. Many inquiries, some 
of them involving extensive searching of the Congressional Record and other 
reference material, were handled for national and international unions and 
state and local PAC’s. Material covering the record of incumbents was 
compiled and supplied to state offices and reminders of registration dates 
and similar data were also forwarded. 


Effective Action 


The CIO-PAC believes that 1948 political activity by labor reached its 
greatest peak and that it was on a sounder basis than at any other time in 
the history of our country. The years of concentrated political effort, to- 
gether with the experience gained during those years, had its cumulative 
effect. Professional politicians on all levels sought the advice and counsel 
of our political action people, and candidates for office were more anxious 
than ever before to get our views on important political issues. In hundreds 
of instances members of CIO unions themselves ran for public office and in 
Many cases were elected to city, county and state office or were appointed to 
city, county and state positions. 

From the growth of local labor political organizations it is apparent 
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that the membership of the VIO is becoming increasingly aware of the ne- 
cessity of continuing political action, on a year-round basis, as an integral 
part of trade union activity. 

The record of the 80th Congress did much to prove the merit of CIO 
contentions that gains won through collective bargaining can be lost in the 
legislative halls of Congress and in state capitals. The growth of reaction in 
the post-war period, evidenced by the record of the 80th Congress, made 
clear the determination of certain groups of employers such as the National 
Association of Manufacturers to use the power of government to weaken and 
eventually destroy our unions. 

That determination is matched by an equal determination on the part of 
the CIO membership, as evidenced by its participation in the political activ- 
ities of our organization, to prevent the wresting of the powers of govern- 
ment from the hands of the people. 

The history of our country, together with the history of other nations 
in the world, indicates that when the power of government falls into the 
hands of one person or a small group of people, the people of that unhappy 
nation suffer the loss of their liberty and their economic status rapidly 
deteriorates. The evidence of history similarly indicates that when the power 
of government is rooted broadly in the mass of the governed, economic and 
political democracy flourish and the well-being of the nation is guaranteed. 

The development of a politically educated and alert membership, aware 
of the political forces at work within the framework of our government, is 
one of the great contributions we can make to the extension and development 
of our democracy. That contribution we are making daily and in an increas- 
ing measure. 


The CIO-PAC Executive Board: Philip Murray, David J. McDonald, James B. 
Carey, Jacob Potofsky, Frank Rosenblum, Walter Reuther, Emil Mazey, William 
Pollack, L. S. Buckmaster, Charles Lanning. Jack Kroll, director; Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, general counsel. 


Committee to Abolish 
Discrimination 


We set forth as the first objective in our Constitution—the charter that 
guides the CIO—“To bring about the effective organization of the working 
men and women of America regardless of race, creed, color, or nationality, 
and to unite them for common action into labor unions for their mutual aid 
and protection.” In August, 1942, the CIO Committee to Abolish Discrim- 
ination was established to implement this policy. 

In order to further this ideal, and recognizing that the preservation of 
civil liberties is the highest duty of government, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and other like-minded groups petitioned the President of the 
United States to establish a commission to determine how well we as a 
nation are adhering to our heritage of liberty and equal protection for all. 
On December 5, 1946, President Truman established the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights to prepare for him a report recommending more ade- 
quate and effective means of protecting the civil rights of the people of the 
United States. The CIO was represented on this Committee by Secretary- 


Treasurer James B. Carey. 
After careful and exhaustive investigation, the Committee presented 
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its findings and recommendations to President Truman and the American 
people on October 29, 1947, in the form of a report entitled, “To Secure 
These Rights.” This report has been widely acclaimed as a document com- 
parable to the Declaration of Independence and the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. The recommendations contained in this Report are a reaffirmation 
of the ideals which are inalienable and indisputable American ideals. 


Four Basic Rights 


In examining our American heritage of freedom and the importance of 
the individual person, the President’s Committee determined that its as- 
signment was to evaluate wherein and to what extent we are presently fail- 
ing to live up to that heritage. In this assessment the President’s Committee 
sought to establish whether the following four basic and essential rights are 
secure to all American citizens: 

1. The Right to Safety and Security of the Person 

2. The Right to Citizenship and its Privileges 

8. The Right to Freedom of Conscience and Expression 
4. The Right to Equality of Opportunity 


The record indisputably shows that at varying times in American his- 
tory the gulf between ideals and everyday reality is wide. There is much 
in our record to be proud of—much to be alarmed at—nothing to be com- 
placent about. 

President Truman immediately gave his wholehearted endorsement and 
support to the report. He sent an unprecedented special message to Congress 
urging it to translate the recommendations contained in his Committee’s 
report into legislative reality. 

In more ways than one this was an extraordinary message. He did 
not soft-pedal or side-step the most explosive issues the Committee had 
raised. His courage was unmatched. No other President since the Civil 
War has so eloquently articulated the conviction that we must achieve our 
democratic ideals in practice. 

In its report, the President’s Committee on Civil Rights recommended 
“renewed court attack, with intervention by the Department of Justice, upon 
racial restrictive covenants,’ which in large part are responsible for the 
ghetto pattern of living in the United States. There were several covenant 
cases pending before the courts at the time. The Justice Department inter- 
vened, by filing a brief in several cases (Shelley v. Kraemer, Hurd v. Hodge, 
ete.) and the Solicitor General joined the lawyers in arguing these cases, 
which were decided by the Supreme Court of the United States on May 3, 
1948. The Court held such covenants unenforceable in the courts of our 
land. This decision represents a decided gain in the struggle to further pro- 
tect the civil rights of all citizens. 


Two Executive Orders 


On July 26, 1948, the President issued two Executive Orders implement- 
ing his civil rights program in the government services. 

The first of these declared that in all personnel actions in the Federal 
Government there should be no discrimination because of race, color, religion 
or national origin. It required each department head to establish a fair 
employment officer to supervise the implementation of his policy, to hear 
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complaints and to take necessary corrective or disciplinary action. It also 
established a Fair Employment Board in the Civil Service Commission to 
enforce this policy throughout the federal government. 

The second of these two orders declared it to be a policy of the Presi- 
dent “that there shall be equality of treatment and opportunity for all 
persons in the armed services without regard to race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin.” To this end the order establishes an Advisory Committee to 
be composed of seven members designated by the President. This Committee 
is to examine the rules, procedures and practices of the armed services and 
make recommendations for the amendment or change of those rules that 
prevent the carrying out of the President’s policy. 

The CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination made the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights report, “To Secure These Rights,” its major 
project for the past year. The CIO Committee testified before the Presi- 
dent’s Committee and facilitated the presentation of testimony by the inter- 
national unions that were prepared to offer evidence. Upon completion of 
the report, I, as your President, immediately issued a statement pledging 
CIO’s fullest support in bringing the committee findings to the American 
public. 





















Many Activities 


The CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination convened a National CIO 
Conference on Civil Rights in Cleveland on February 19, 1948, in order to 



























perfect and present a program to our membership designed to implement this gi 
report. A comprehensive educational program was adopted at this con- pr 
ference and widely distributed throughout our membership. cr 
The Committee to Abolish Discrimination distributed 85,000 copies of th 
the Report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights, and 25,000 sum- du 
maries of the report. In cooperation with the CIO Department of Education ag 
and Research, it prepared a well rounded program of educational materials the 
designed to implement the report and the policies of the CIO, through post- ne: 
ers, pamphlets, and film strips. In addition, it prepared a “turnover talk,” ing 
accompanied by an explanatory pamphlet, and a large wall map, graphically 
illustrating the need to bring our day to day practices more in conformity fur 
with our stated ideals. see 
Also, the Legal and Legislative Departments of the CIO have vigorously tiv 
implemented the recommendations of the President‘s Committe and the esti 
traditional policy of the CIO. The Legal Department’s amicus-curiae brief pric 
was one of the first filed in the racial restrictive covenant case heard before 
the Supreme Court. The Legislative Committee exerted maximum effort to 
have translated into legislative reality, both during the regular session of the 
80th Congress and during the special session, the President’s Civil Rights 
Program. bey 
The chairman of the Committee, Sec.-Treas. James B. Carey, presented thes 
the views of the CIO to the Platform Committee of the Democratic National § ' 
Committee; these views were later incorporated into the Democratic Plat- the 
form. The CIO delegates at the Democratic Convention were among that ing 
band of progressive delegates who fought the civil rights issue out on the beca 
floor of the Democratic Convention, to the end that for the first time in our units 
history, a major political party specifically committed itself to a legislative urgit 
program designed to move us forward to a nobler social order in which there a 





will be equal opportunity for all. 
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One of the most important blows the CIO is striking for human freedom 
and the elimination of discrimination, is in our Southern organizational 
drive. The activities and presence of the CIO in the South are a living 
testimonial against discrimination and bigotry. Under the able leadership of 
Van A. Bittner, the CIO is not merely preaching but is practicing democracy 
in the South. 

In organizing the working men and women in the South regardless of 
race, creed, or color, without segregation, the CIO is serving to unite work- 
ers in the South to act together on a basis of equality. It is a recognition of 
the fact that the United States is not so strong, the final triumph of the 
democratic ideal not so inevitable, that we can ignore the moral and economic 
dry rot that flows in the wake of inequality. 


The Committee to Abolish Decieiyrtin operates from the National Head- 
quarters of the CIO in Washington, D C. James B. Carey is chairman; Willard S. 
Townsend, secretary; and George L-P Weaver, Tathaal director. Other committee 
members are: W. Richard Carter, Arthur J. Goldberg, Bessie Hillman, James J. 
Leary, William H. Oliver, Morris Pizer, Harry Read, M. Hedley Stone, Philip 
Weightman, and Boyd L. Wilson. 


Committee on Housing 


The shortage of adequate housing continues to be one of the most press- 
ing problems faced by millions of families. 

The solution of this shortage requires the broadest use of proposed pro- 
grams to bring about the construction of a sufficient number of homes 
properly to house the American people. The real estate industry has in- 
creased production of homes but the rate of production still falls far short of 
the need. During the year 1948 the efforts of all segments of the private in- 
dustry will have produced approximately 950,000 homes. It is generally 
agreed by every competent student of the problem, including committees of 
the Congress, that at least 1,500,000 homes must be built each year for the 
next ten years to overcome accumulated defects and provide standard hous- 
ing for those now living in quarters unfit for habitation. 

The prices at which these new homes are being offered in the market 
further condemn the home building industry for extreme greed in their 
seeking to charge “everything the market will bear.’’ While no authorita- 
tive figures exist on the selling prices of new homes, it has been clearly 
established that thé median cost is about $11,094, or more than double the 
price the average family can afford. 


High Cost of Housing 


Many factors contribute to the price level which puts adequate housing 
beyond the reach of most workers’ families. Probably the best analysis of 
these factors is a study entitled “High Cost of Housing.” prepared by Sena- 
tor Flanders for the Joint Committee on Housing, which was submitted to 
the Congress early this year. His primary conclusion is that the home build- 
ing industry should be modernized through the use of factory techniques 
because “almost all home builders are inefficient, small-scale production 
units, which would fail completely in any other important industry.” While 
urging expansion of factory production and large scale on-site operations, he 
emphasizes that “though prices to consumers would be reduced considerably 
by introduction of modern industrial methods, the industry is still in the 
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developmental stage.” Senator Flanders strongly supported the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill because he recognized the gains which would be achieved by 
the application of mass production techniques to the home building industry. 

It is doubly unfortunate, therefore, that the procedures and regulations 
established by the Congress have not been administered with a view toward 
fostering methods which would bring about the reductions in cost along the 
lines advocated in the Flanders Report. Many of the regulations and policies 
of the Federal Housing Administration have forced maintenance of conven- 
tional methods and practices and have contributed toward increasing costs 
in the housing field. Officials of this agency frequently pay lip service to the 
necessity of securing low-cost housing. The regulations and policies they 
maintain have had the opposite effect. 


Supported T-E-W Bill 


Immediately following its reorganization in January 1948, the CIO Com. 
mittee on Housing renewed its national campaign to secure passage of the 
long pending Taft-Ellender-Wagner General Housing Bill, S. 866. This 
comprehensive measure included voluminous provisions for aiding private 
industry and was so written as to use every method recommended either by 
the committees of the Congress or by industrialists for increasing the supply 
of homes at a cost those mainly needing shelter could afford. The real 
estate industry organized and financed the most extensive lobby in Wash- 
ington to prevent passage of the TEW bill. 

With one exception, every committee of the Congress which had an op 
portunity to vote on TEW supported it. The bill was killed simply because 
Republican leaders manipulated things so that it never came to a vote in 
the House of Representatives. Had the members of the Congress been per- 
mitted to vote on the bill as a whole, there is no question that it would have 
passed by a substantial majority. 

The Rules Committee of the House of Representatives, acting under 
instructions from the Republican leadership of the House, went so far as to 
















































request the members of the Banking and Currency Committee to go back into fi 
session and reverse their vote in favor of TEW. The Rules Committee then P 
voted six to two to table the bill because it included provision for public le 
housing. 

Virtually the whole attack on the TEW bill centered on the fact that of 
it made provision for the construction of 100,000 units of public housing am F 
year for five years, or a total of 500,000 units of low rent public housingg sé 

Without offering an alternative proposal for housing low income groups, 
the real estate lobby raised swords, tongues and pens (and a considerable th 
sum of money) to beat down this “socialistic’ program of Senators Taft be: 
Tobey, Flanders, Ellender, Sparkman, Russell, Maybank and other conserva po 
tive supporters too numerous to mention. The lobby prevailed over th bu 
wishes of millions of citizens expressed through their churches, veteralm blo 
organizations and political subdivisions. The lobby prevailed over the strong 
support of the press and newspapers for public housing. ; 

Real Estate Lobby Won 

The victory of the real estate crowd was made possible through an alli why 
ance it developed with the Republican leadership in the 80th Congress. hou 
the Senate the spokesmen for the alliance were Senators Cain and McCarth¥ era; 
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In the House Congressmen Halleck and Martin, majority leader and speaker 
of the House respectively, gave every assistance to Jesse Wolcott, who, as 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee took the lead in fighting 
back any sincere move to break housing bottlenecks or cure the dangerous 
scarcity of decent, safe. sanitary dwellings for low-income families. 

On August 6, 1948, at 2:30 a.m. when the leadership of the Congress 
sought to complete its schedule so that adjournment could be voted, Con- 
gressman Wolcott agreed to accept any housing bill which came from the 
Senate without “public housing, slum clearance, farm housing, or very much 
provision for housing research.” Acceding to this ultimatum, the Congress 
passed the Housing Act of 1948. 

This legislation, hastily scrambled together in these final moments of 
the session, assures the home construction and finance industries every pos- 
sible protection against loss. Hysterical screams of “socialism” were directed 
at efforts to aid under-privileged low-income tenants while describing as 
true “Americanism” the elaborate provisions enacted to remove virtually 
all risks from investors in over-priced real estate. Special clauses were 
enacted which would guarantee absolutely certain returns to insurance com- 
panies who would undertake to put money into the construction of housing 
for rental or sale. 

Congress failed miserably to meet the needs of millions of citizens whose 
housing circumstances were disrupted by the war. It failed in its obligation 
to aid the cities and states clear the slums and redevelop blighted areas. 
Not all the members of Congress share in this fault. When it became clear 
that the House leadership would prevent action on this measure, efforts were 
made’ to secure action by means of the discharge petition. Under the House 
rules this was the only means available to the members to secure action on 
the TEW bill. The rule required the signatures of a majority of the mem- 
bership. 

The CIO Housing Committee joined with church, veteran and consumer 
forces in support of the drive to secure as many signatures on the discharge 
petition as possible. Over 170 signatures were affixed to this petition on the 
last day of the session. 

Most impressive in the broad support for this measure was the action 
of the organized veterans in seeking passage of housing legislation. On 
February 29, 1948, some 3,000 delegates of all veterans organizations as- 
sembled in Washington to urge action on housing legislation. 

The conference conferred with leading members of Congress, discussed 
the housing shortage, and voted to endorse the TEW bill. Dozens of mem- 
bers of Congress appeared at the conference and personally pledged sup- 
port of TEW. Most of these legislators attempted to live up to their pledge, 
but nevertheless the Republicans did not denounce their party leadership for 
blocking all efforts to obtain a vote. 


Provision for Co-ops 


One section of the bill which passed may be of some benefit to those 
who need homes. It provided for government insurance to loans made to 
housing cooperatives—90 percent for non-veterans and 95 percent to vet- 
erans. The Committee is expecting to make use of this provision through the 
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fostering of cooperative organizations among members of CIO. Examples 
of earlier success in this field are the projects of the Amalgamated Clothing 











































Workers in New York; the UE (Greenmont) in Dayton, Ohio; and the UAW = 
in South Bend and Mishawaka, Indiana. the 
The CIO Committee is also cooperating in efforts to establish coopera. 
tives looking towards the purchase of homes and projects built under the 
various war housing programs. = 
These projects were both temporary and permanent structures built Ha 
by the government during the war. Virtually all of the temporary structures ar 
are still occupied, due to the shortage of homes in the communities where § oct, 
they were built. Yet in the face of the demonstrated need for continuing § a+ 
use of this housing, the housing agencies are under increasing pressure 
from the Congress to ruthlessly dispose of these projects despite all the ; 
suffering and dislocation that would occur. = 
The legislation under which these projects were originally built provided pas 
for their disposal at the end of the war. In many areas the real estate wou 
industry has opposed the sale to the occupying tenants; obviously those Cai 
properties could produce handsome profits if speculators or ‘‘developers” pri 
were able to obtain titles. deen 
Once again Congressman Wolcott used his office to serve the interests 
of the real estate industry. Shortly after assuming chairmanship of the i 
Banking and Currency Committee, Congressman Wolcott arranged a joint® *" ! 
meeting of this group with a subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee for 1 
and representatives of the housing agencies, He sought to impose without _ 
the passage of legislation, a policy requirement that “sales of permanent war) @V¢ 
housing be limited to such transactions as will return all proceeds of the 
sales in cash to the general fund of the Treasury of the U. S. at the time 
of consummation of the sale.” 
In effect Wolcott told the government people that their appropriations n 
would be slashed if they failed to go along with his policies. Conti 
Dillon Myer, then Commissioner of Federal Public Housing Authority, ina Boar 
letter to Wolcott dated February 28, 1947, stated “I wish to emphasize that § first 
in my judgment the adoption of a permanent policy that would permit sales§ real . 
of war housing projects only for cash would not be in the public interests® have 
and would cost the Treasury of the United States millions of dollars.” Leg-§ wasp 
islation providing for Congressman Wolcott’s proposed method of sale has I 
never been adopted by the Congress. Yet Wolcott has sought to impose Pisce 
his will upon government agencies handling disposition of housing by threats, leas 
intimidation, and legislative hearings, both public and executive, to force hae 
harassed administrators to bend to his will. pi fe 
This is the background of the difficulties which face the CIO Housing to agr 
Committee in aiding the efforts of those tenants who seek to purchase the increa 
government-built homes they now occupy so that they may operate these 
projects as fully self-supporting cooperative or mutual housing associations. ‘ wae 
millior 
Rent Control e — 
Because of the flagrant character of the current housing shortage, Com af 
gress continued rent control through March 30, 1949. This is the last of the Li: 
government controls against inflation which continues in effect. ou 
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The real estate lobby exerted as much effort to terminate rent control 
as it did to prevent passage of an adequate housing program. Virtually the 
same forces were involved in this legislative struggle as in the struggle over 
the TEW bill. 


One major difference existed, however. The positive action of the Con- 
gress to terminate rent control in a political year would be recognized by a 
large number of voters as a partisan action. Even Wolcott, Martin and 
Halleck knew that there were more tenants than there were landlords. As 
a result the major conflict occurred over the efforts of Wolcott and the real 
estate lobby to pass a bill which would look like rent control but would 
actually provide little protection to the tenants. 


The CIO Housing Committee, in conjunction with the Legislative Com- 
mittee, was active in seeking the maximum protection for the tenants in 
this unequal struggle. Great credit should be given to Senator Tobey and 
Congresswoman Helen G. Douglas for seeking passage of a fair bill which 
would not establish a facade of protection without any real teeth. Senators 
Cain of Washington and McCarthy of Wisconsin again share with Congress- 
man Wolcott the dishonor of seeking to destroy the last bit of protection from 
economic chaos which millions of low income families face. 


A recent study of the Federal Reserve Board shows that families with 
an income of $2,000 or less pay an average of 21 percent of their income 
for rent, whereas families having an income of over $5,000 who rent, pay an 
average of 9 percent. It is clear that elimination of rent controls would 
have its most serious effect on low income families. 


Two Improvements 


Two protections for the tenant were secured in the passage of the Rent 
Control Act of 1948. One, the law required that the Area Rent Advisory 
Boards be truly representative of all elements in the community. For the 
first time the regulations required tenant representation equal that of the 
real estate groups. It is significant that of 650 Boards, less than twenty areas 
have been affected by decontrol or general increase in rent since this Act 
was passed. 


It is also significant that less than 2 percent of the tenants have been 
forced to sign leases requiring rent increases up to 15 percent under this 
law. This low figure stems from the second protection provided in the new 
law. It required tenants be advised that the signing of leases with provi- 
sion for a rent increase was voluntary and the tenant could not be compelled 
to agree to a rent increase. On the other hand there has been a substantial 
increase in evictions due to the weakening of those provisions. 


A new national drive has recently been instituted to bring about the 
termination of controls on the scheduled expiration date, April 1, 1949. With 
millions of Americans unable to maintain a minimum budget in this period 
of inflation, every effort must be exerted to extend the present provisions 


of the Act for those areas where protection is still needed. 
The Committee on Housing: Walter Reuther, chairman; John Green, secretary; 
L. A. Berne; L. S. Buckmaster; John Clark; Lewis J. Clarke; James E. Fadling; 


Albert J. Fitzgerald; ——— Froesch; David J. McDonald; Jacob Potofsky; Michael 
Quill; Emil Rieve; Sam H. Scott; Willard S. Townsend. Leo Goodman, director. 
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One of the major achievements of the CIO on behalf of our members 
has been the development of the community services program. 

In extending our operations beyond the plant gates, the CIO has as. 
sumed its responsibility in helping our members meet their immediate per. 
sonal needs for health and welfare services and in building better communi- co 
ties for all citizens. po 

This program has become an integral and vital part of our union ac. ca 
tivity. Under the direction of the National CIO Community Services Com- leg 
mittee, working with international unions and through industrial union coun- He 
cils and local unions, thousands of CIO members have been trained as union § - rel 
counsellors. Operating in plants in 58 cities across the country, the union 
counsellors have assisted members and their families in obtaining help from an 
available community resources, on such matters as hospitalization, medical pec 
care, X-rays, public assistance, unemployment compensation, workmen’s com- uni 
pensation, legal aid, family counselling, nurseries, recreation facilities, rent our 
control, evictions and others. bro 

In promoting the training and organization of this vast corps of union of ¢ 
counsellors, the Committee has had the full cooperation of both public and 
private social service agencies, such as the Federal Security Agency, Com- for 
munity Chests, Councils of Social Agencies, U. S. Public Health Service and upo 
others. mer 

CIO Members Active = 

The development of harmonious relations with these and other com mon 
munity agencies has brought about greater CIO participation in their activ- for 
ities and broader CIO representation on their policy-making boards and ad- requ 
visory committees. 

There are now more than 6,000 CIO men and women serving as boani® mitt, 
and committee members of the voluntary agencies alone. This has resulted§ jt, , 
in a better understanding of the needs of the people and in a more effective fejq 
application of the fundamental principles of sound social work in our dem§@ ain 
ocracy. One tangible expression of this policy has been the granting of aidB into 
and assistance to strikers on the basis of need and need only. The Com ning 
mittee’s strike relief program, through community agencies, has benefited® cant, 
many of our members and unions. We don’t consider such aid and assistane@ ang ; 
as charity in its narrow sense. We pay taxes to support the public agencies 
and we give voluntary contributions to support the private agencies. Such 
aid and assistance comes to us, whenever we need them, as a matter of right, : 
and as a matter of community responsibility to its citizens. Last year alone C 
CIO members contributed more than $30,000,000 to our private health ani ticipa 
welfare agencies. Comn 

These contributions and the general program of active CIO participation ing C, 
in community activities have been spearheaded by community services com D 
mittees which have been established in industrial union councils and loci and cl 
unions. Many of these committees have been assisted by 27 full-timg lies in 
CIO-CSC representatives working on the staffs of community chests amg Greece 
councils of of social agencies in the following cities: Akron, Bridgeport CIO u 

tation 






Buffalo, Camden, Chester, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Gary, Holyoke, Kansas 
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City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Oakland, Passaic, Paterson, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Springfield, St. Louis, Syracuse, Toledo and Wilkes-Barre. In 
addition, there are three full-time CIO-CSC representatives working on the 
national staff of Community Chests and Councils of America. 







Community Action 


This staff, together with our community services committees and union 
counsellors, have been instrumental in organizing community action in sup- 
port of such measures as federal aid to public assistance, federal aid to edu- 
cation, the establishment of a federal Department of Health and Welfare, 














C. 
n- legislation to promote medical research, hospital construction, the National 
n- Health Insurance and Public Health bills, federated giving and other matters 
mf - related to the total well-being of the community. 

on The failure of the 80th Congress to provide legislation and funds for 
m an adequate health and welfare program for the benefit of the American 
al people has focused the attention of our community services committees and 
n- union counsellors on the primary task of meeting the immediate needs of 
nt our members through existing health and welfare facilities. It has also 






brought to their attention the need for greater community effort in support 
of a comprehensive program of social legislation. 

The Committee, planning for any eventuality, has prepared a blueprint 
for the guidance of our unions in the event of mass unemployment. Based 
upon the principle that the CIO will not abdicate its responsibility to our 
members to any outside influence, the document proposes certain organiza- 
tional steps that should be taken by our unions now in order to protect our 
unions and members later. In the face of the high cost of living, this docu- 
ment can be useful to our unions now in obtaining supplemental assistance 
for those of our members whose take home pay is below their minimum 
requirements. 

The enactment of the Selective Service Act of 1948 expanded the Com- 
mittee’s program to include services to servicemen and veterans. Out of 
its wartime experiences, the Committee has gained wide knowldge in this 
field of work, and this knowledge is being applied now in developing and 
maintaining contact with members of our unions who are now being drafted 
into the armed forces. The Committee, through our local unions, is plan- 
ning to sponsor recreational facilities for servicemen, dances, movies, forums, 
canteens and similar activities. The Committee is cooperating also with USO 
and is supporting its campaign. 
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Overseas Aid 


Our support of the Marshall Plan did not diminish our interest and par- 
ticipation in voluntary campaigns for overseas relief and rehabilitation. The 
Committee has been working closely with all foreign relief agencies, includ- 
ing CARE and the United Nations Appeal for Children. 

During 1948, the Committee alone was instrumental in providing food 
and clothing amounting to $100,000 to needy trade unionists and their fami- 
lies in Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Cyprus, England, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Netherlands and Poland. In addition, other 
CIO unions and members made notable contributions towards the rehabili- 
tation of the war-stricken nations, including the American Newspaper Guild 
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project to aid distressed journalists and the Amalgamated Clothing Work. 
ers’ cooperative garment factory project in Italy. 















































This year, the award in the name of your President was given by the . 
Committee to Senator Robert F. Wagner as the American who had done : 
the outstanding job in the field of health and welfare legislation. The Com. - 
mittee also presented the Senator with $10,000 to establish a scholarship be 
fund, in his name, for students in the field of labor and social welfare. 
President Truman participated in the ceremonies. < 

_ The Committee: Irving Abramson, Chairman; John Brophy, Treasurer; Ted F. be 

Silvey, Secretary; and Leo Perlis, National Director; George Bald Harry 

Boyer, Harold J. Garno, John J. Grogan, Joseph H. Levy, Emil Mazey, vid J. 

McDonald and August Scholle. 

Social Security _ 
Committee pr 

The rising cost of living and fear of unemployment have increased the volu 
desire of workers for guaranteed incomes achieved through collective bar- and 
gaining and legislation. but | 

Encouraging advances have been made in the establishment of health lishe 
and welfare plans by labor-management agreements, although we have not § ™ f 
yet made the same progress in regard to guaranteed minimum annual wages, launc 
We must maintain our efforts, around the bargaining table and in legislative frauc 
halls, to achieve for our members assurance of sufficient income maintenance of th 
for adequate living levels during unemployment, illness, old age, and in case 7 
of disability or premature death of the wage earner. of un 

Our Committee on Social Security has continued to promote our basic — “SU 
legislative program. This calls for a broad national system in which social I 
insurance provides protection against these hazards, supplemented by an have 
effective national employment service and an adequate public aid program — 2 : 
for persons not sufficiently assisted by the insurance benefits. desir 2 

The 80th Congress damaged, instead of strengthened, the existing sys — PMs 
tem. It slashed funds for the Federal Security Agency so as to prevent such ‘ 
proper information or research services and weakened administration not tion. 
only by budget cuts but by lessening the powers of the Social Security system 
Administration. me 

Old age and survivors’ insurance: Although both political parties called § “5 
for increases in the shockingly low benefits, Congress did not improve them 5 ih 
by one penny or extend protection to one more individual. Instead it re cas 
moved one million persons from coverage. This was done in spite of the liberal 

unanimous recommendations of an Advisory Council to the Senate Finance relief, 
Committee for very substantial increases in benefits, almost universal Cov- employ: 
erage, and the addition of a permanent disability program. 

Unemployment compensation and the employment office: A threatening Th 
campaign is under way to undermine the already weak federal controls Diiaets 
over the state systems at the same time that state unemployment insurance our nat 
laws and practices are being amended to deprive an increasing number of assist 
people of adequate protection. The move is spearheaded by the Interstate of ine 
Conference of Employment Security Agencies, aided by Frank Bane and the lishment 
Council of State Governments, who have long fought our efforts for a nl will real 
tional system. They are seeking legislation to change the method of finane- and the 
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ing administration by returning proceeds from the federal tax to the states 
over and beyond Congressional appropriations. 

The effect would be to create a confusing situation with neither the 
federal nor the state governments responsible nor in a position to plan 
efficiently; and still worse, the state agencies could virtually ignore the federal 
bureau’s effort to improve state programs. We opposed the appropriation 
cuts which have hampered the operation of some state agencies. As we 
have indicated earlier, the blame lies with Congress and the situation cannot 
be improved by tearing apart the weak federal controls that now exist. 


State Laws Sub-Standard 


Although through labor’s efforts some improvements in benefit levels 
and duration have been obtained in the state unemployment insurance laws, 
they are still very inadequate, especially as the rising cost of living offsets 
monetary increases. Amendments have increased penalties for leaving work 
voluntarily, for losing jobs because of misconduct, and other reasons. More 
and more states are requiring that workers not merely register for jobs 
but be actively seeking work. Dangerous precedents thus are being estab- 
lished under which workers lose benefits for turning down jobs which are 
in fact far from suitable. Recently a misleading campaign has been 
launched to give the impression that such actions are necessary because of 
fraudulent claims although the latter actually constitute a very small percent 
of the total. 

Temporary disability insurance: The defects of the federal-state system 
of unemployment compensation reinforce our stand for a national system of 
insurance to maintain income during sickness or other disability. 

In the absence of such a national set-up, some of our state organizations 
have sought the passage of state laws setting up temporary disability insur- 
ance systems. However, two of the three laws passed have the highly un- 
desirable feature of permitting contracting out to private insurance com- 
panies. If state laws are being considered, we should continue to oppose 
such clauses or any accompanying weakening of unemployment compensa- 
tion. We should urge that provision be made for integration into a national 
system when established. Obviously sick benefits alone are not enough but 
must be supplemented by national medical care insurance and other meas- 
ures to provide adequate hospitals, doctors, and medical research. 

Public aid: Congress increased the share of state payments which the 
Federal Government will meet, but did nothing to assure adequate levels, to 
liberalize residence requirements, or to establish Federal grants for general 
relief, which is the only type of public aid available to persons who are 
employable. 


Fight Will Continue 


The Committee on Social Security, aided by Katherine Ellickson of the 
Department of Education and Research, will continue its efforts to advance 
our national program, to offset the threats to the existing system, and to 
assist our affiliates in their own activities in this field. In spite of the cry 
of “states’ rights” which has been used as camouflage to prevent the estab- 
lishment of a broad national program, we must show that only the latter 
will really give proper protection under modern conditions where industry 
and the labor market ignore state lines. 
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Our work will be more effective if international unions and state v 
industrial union councils will assign to some one person specific responsi- A 
bility for social security problems. This person can then serve as liaison C 
with the CIO headquarters in addition to handling essential activities within fc 
the international union or council. 

Committee on Social Security: Van A. Bittner, Chairman; Emil Rieve, Secre- A 
tary; Abram Flaxer, Samuel Wolchok, Julius Emspak, Jack Moran, Emil Mazey, th 
David McDonald. 

Vi 

e e nm 
Missouri Valley & 
P ele 
Committee ac 

In spite of the efforts of the CIO and other economic organizations of ™ 
the people to secure the passage of the bill to establish a Missouri Valley 
Authority on the model of the TVA, the reactionary temper of the present 
Congress prevailed during the sessions of 1947 and 1948. 

While CIO representatives and others had spread on the records of be 
several committee hearings the true facts and many sound arguments which gat. 
pointed to the need of such an authority, it became apparent that additional rail 
educational work had to be done in order to make the popular demand, sup] 
already strong, sufficiently overwhelming to force the issue. It was also rate 
clear that more comprehensive facts and figures, and indeed an alternative 
program to the Pick-Sloan Plan, worked out to some extent in concrete shou 
detail, were greatly needed. bodi 

As a result, the Regional Committee for an MVA—on which the CIO, mak 
along with the American Federation of Labor, the National Farmers Union, § shou 
the Missouri Farmers Association, Rural Electrification Cooperatives and direc 
others are represented—decided to undertake a comprehensive research and prob! 
planning program. For this purpose it employed an experienced and com-§ effec 
petent engineer, Jerome Locke, a former colonel of the Army Engineers, valle: 
who undertook, with a small staff, to make a thorough engineering survey § will | 
and study of the valley and submit a series of recommendations. The f 
national CIO, a number of its internationals, and many of the local unions § some 
in the valley made substantial financial contributions to this important§ be in 
project. of a 

Impractical Plans gh 

As a result of these combined efforts, drafts of the complete engi-§@ would 
neering study are available as an indication of the best way of harnessing§ the cc 
the river resources in the Missouri Valley to serve the interest of the people watery 
of that valley and the welfare of the United States as a whole. Beyond § be ve 
peradventure, this carefully prepared scientific report shows that the Pick-§  admini 
Sloan Plan, thus far the official Government plan for the valley, is fantasti¢§ naviga 
and impractical. 

It becomes very clear from the analyses and statistics adduced that 
there is not enough water in the Missouri River to carry out both the The 
Sloan plan and the Pick plan. If the Army Engineers insist on going aheai® Plannin 
with their program for a nine-foot flowing channel for river barge navige thus fa: 
tion, there will not be enough water for any significant amount of irrigt become: 
tion on the upper part of the river. If the farmers and the hoped-for indu+§ develop: 
trial communities of the Missouri Valley are to get the water on which they the use 
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will be dependent, it cannot be held back for navigation of the kind the 
Army Engineers propose. Yet appropriations have already been granted by 
Congress, and work is even now in progress on reservoirs designed primarily 
for use in the navigation scheme. 

A competent study prepared by Stephen Raushenbush of the Public 
Affairs Institute, of which Dewey Anderson is director, was issued earlier 
this year and confirms the general conclusions arrived at by Mr. Locke. 
Various methods are used in this report and in the Locke report in calculat- 
ing the available amount of water in the valley, the flow of the river, and 
the amount needed for the various uses, including irrigation and hydro- 
electric power. By whatever method is employed, the same results are 
achieved in any competent analysis; there is not enough water for both 
navigation of the kind the Army proposes and for irrigation. 


Aid to Farms 


In the opinion of our CIO people working on this problem, there can 
be only one conclusion, in view of this basic conflict; namely, that the navi- 
gation proposal should give way to irrigation. It is not as if there were not 
railroads in the Missouri valley; on the contrary, the region is well enough 
supplied with land transportation. True, many farmers believe that railway 
rates along the river would be reduced by water competition. 

However, it is the theory of our regulation laws that such reductions 
should be accomplished by our public regulatory bodies. If these regulatory 
bodies are not functioning properly, then we should review their work and 
make such legislative or administrative changes as may be needed. We 
should not abandon the field or feel called on to tackle the problem by in- 
direct methods which sacrifice some other vital interest. If there were no 
problem of water shortage in the valley, water transportation might be an 
effective means of railway regulation. But the interest of agriculture in the 
valley will be harmed more by depriving it of water and irrigation than it 
will be benefited by problematic decreases in railroad transportation costs. 

At the very least, if the navigation features are not eliminated entirely, 
some alternative proposal such as that contained in the Locke report, must 
be included. The report of the Regional Committee suggests that in place 
of a free-flowing channel, there be constructed on the lower part of the 
river a slack water canal with locks, following the river through most of 
its course, though departing from the river bed at certain points. This 
would be more like the type of canal which became familiar throughout 
the country a century ago during the period of development of the inland 
waterways and before the coming of the railroads. This proposal should 
be very carefully examined by the proper congressional committees or 
administrative agencies as an alternative to the complete elimination of the 


navigation feature. 
Legislation Needed 


These studies show that the kind of slap-dash, haphazard, so-called 
Planning which has characterized the official programs for the Missouri River 
thus far is not consistent with the welfare of the people of this country. It 
becomes all the more apparent that the only way in which an integrated 
development of the resources in any river valley can be achieved is through 
the use of a unified agency like TVA. Our membership everywhere and 
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all our organizations should continue to press for the enactment of MVA ¢ 
legislation, and also for similar agencies in all the great river valleys of the I 
country such as the Columbia, Arkansas and Ohio rivers, and in the Centra] a 
Valley of California. s 
To lend active support to TVA principles need not necessarily imply 
that we consider everything which has been done by TVA to have been e 
perfect or necessarily adequate. It is the engineering phases of the TVA u 
which have attracted the most attention and received the highest com- si 
mendation. It seems clear that the problem of flood control on the Ten- al 
nessee Valley has been permanently solved as a matter of engineering, in 
along with providing navigation and a supply of inexpensive hydro-electric 
power to a region which was greatly in need of industrialization. On the 
other hand, available information tends to show a great unmet need for Pa 
more vigorous methods of soil conservation and reforestation in the Ten- 1 
nessee Valley. _ 
There are two ways to get at the problem of floods; one by the erection 4 
of dams, and the other by reforestation and erosion control. These two t 
methods are always to some extent complementary; floods have always if 
occurred in spite of heavy forests, and on the other hand the lack of forest 
cover and sound soil conservation methods bring about rapid siltation of : : 
reservoirs. 3 
It is a question of emphasis and judgment as to how much importance _ 
should be attached to each factor, but now that the engineering aspects of 
the TVA have been largely completed it would seem desirable for TVA to 
place greater emphasis on the social and biological as distinguished from 
the engineering phases of its responsibilities. 
To say this is not to overlook the importance of the established federal 
agencies operating in the fields of soil conservation and forestry. These 
two problems, particularly forestry, are essentially nationwide problems, 
and particularly so where they involve enforcement measures. There is no the 
harm in having an overlapping authority in which the river agency is ticip 
authorized to proceed by suitable measures of education, assistance, example, 
and encouragement. But the need for strengthened national legislation and Gen 
expanded appropriations in these fields should not be obscured, or regarded seal 
as having been rendered unnecessary, by regional activities. It will take aint 
the combined efforts of our various governments and governmental agencies, dest: 
pulling together, to meet the emergencies which are threatening our country 
in connection with our soils and forests. ja! 
Emphasis on Planning ie 
In general it may be said that the social and biological phases of our ‘esto 
regional planning activities should get more emphasis. The mere provision} Progr 
of cheap electric power in a given river valley is not enough. We need to natio1 
establish democratic control over the migration of capital into the developed T 
rivers, with special attention to the size and location of industrial plants and work 
the residential communities dependent on them. Too many CIO members deals 
in the Tennessee Valley are having to travel as much as fifty miles to work, Likew 
and the same on return every day. This leaves far too little time for rest tives | 
and recreation, and for genuine participation in the activities of the union — Admir 
the schools, and the churches. This is a social waste which ought to ®® proble 
examined more closely and which could be eliminated by a reasonable amount § the C 
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of industrial planning. This is but one example of the kind of issue closely 
related to the welfare of many thousands of people which should begin, 
along with issues of the conservation and development of biological re- 
sources, to have more and more attention on the part of regional planners. 

The issue of the political defense of the TVA as a producer of hydro- 
electric power remains, and is likely to be with us for a long time, and 
until the rightness and soundness of public ownership and operation in 
situations of this kind is firmly established both in the minds of the people 
and their representatives in Congress and conceded by competing private 
interests. 

The denial of funds for the proposed auxiliary steam plant on the lower 
part of the Tennessee River during the recent session of Congress is but an 
indication of the way the political winds are blowing. The executives of 
many of the privately-owned utilities have never forgiven the TVA for 
compelling them to reduce rates where the utilities commissions did not. 
There will no doubt be strenuous battles in Congress in the next few years 
to protect the Tennessee Valley Authority, and in these fights the TVA 
must have the solid support of all CIO members everywhere. The same 
problems will be involved in putting up a positive fight for the extension 
of the TVA principles into the other areas for which it has been recom- 
mended. 

Missouri Valley Committee: John Brophy, Chairman; James A. Davis, Secretary. 


Committee on Health, 


Safety and Welfare 


Cognizant of the responsibilities of the CIO to the American people in 
the field of health, safety, and welfare, we have during the past year par- 
ticipated in many activities designed to meet the needs of the people. 

We have, through cooperation between our Health, Safety, and Welfare 
Committee and our Legislative Committee, made every effort to further 
real legislative programs. The fact must be baldly stated that the second 
session of the 80th Congress rejected all of our proposals and actually 
destroyed some of the progress that had already been made. 

Because of the disinterest of Congress in the important field of indus- 
trial safety, the U. S. Department of Labor was forced, by denial of appro- 
priation during the year, to abandon its all-important function of training 
State safety inspectors to carry on their work in the respective States. The 
restoration of this training function of federal government is included in our 
program to restore the whole Labor Department to its rightful place in our 
national life. 


The CIO actively participated, through official representatives, in the 
work of the Advisory Committee of the Bureau of Labor Standards which 
deals at the federal level with matters of industrial safety and hygiene. 
Likewise, we have made substantial] contributions through our representa- 
tives on the Advisory Committee of the Children’s Bureau, Federal Security 
Administration, which deals extensively with maternity, child care, and the 
problems of crippled children. At our insistence, the Advisory Committee to 
the Children’s Bureau has recommended that federal aid to medical col- 
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leges, hospitals, and other related agencies, be increased to expand facilities 
for providing needed medical personnel and care, 


Health Assembly 


Two major events in the field of this Committee were held in 1948. 


At the request of the President, the Federal Security Administrator 
convened a National Health Assembly in the city of Washington beginning 
May 1, 1948, to devise a 10-year health program for the American people, 
This program was duly drafted and submitted to the President as the official 
finding of the National Health Assembly. 

In answer to the call for the National Health Assembly, our inter- 
national unions and councils sent their best qualified representatives in the 
field of health to Washington to participate in the deliberations. As could 
be expected, there had been from the very beginning, a determination on the 
part of certain interests to make official their opposition to any over-all 
federal plan for the health care of the people. Our CIO representatives at 
every stage successfully combated any such action. From our point of 
view, the work of the National Health Assembly served to illuminate the 
whole problem of inadequate medical care, and it is noteworthy that the 
Assembly officially gave specific recognition to the whole principle of health 
pre-payment plans. 

Since the Assembly concluded its sessions, our representatives, along 
with those of other like-minded groups, have been engaged in discussions 
with the interests that have long been in opposition to federal health plans, 
We are hopeful that these negotiations will lead eventually to the formula- 
tion of a national health program such as the CIO has consistently urged 


for many years. 





















Safety Conference 


Another major event of the last year was the President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety that was convened in the city of Washington on September 
27, 1948. This conference developed out of suggestions by the Labor Ad- 
visory Committee to the Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, 
with our CIO representatives playing a major part. In answer to the call 
for the conference, our international unions and councils sent their best 
qualified representatives to participate. One of the major topics at the 
conference was the imperative need for full labor-management participa- 
tion in this all-important field of industrial safety. Tremendous further 
progress was made in this direction at the conference, with our CIO dele- 
gates playing a highly important part. 

It thus can be seen that our organization made definite progress during 
1948 in the field of general health and likewise in the field of industrial 
safety. 

We have continued to work closely with the responsible organizations 
that are furthering health care through the cooperative movement. We 
have joined with the Cooperative Health Federation of America in combating 
national and local prejudices, too often reflective of monopolistic practices, 
against any effort of the people to provide health care for themselves through 
voluntary organizations of their own building. 

In a number of instances, we have cooperated with universities and 
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other educational institutions in the formulation of health and safety pro- 
grams. 

Representatives of the National CIO have availed themselves of oppor- 
tunities in many parts of the country to address local safety conferences. 
It has been our experience in every instance that publicizing our health and 
safety programs in this fashion goes a long way to negate the false propa- 
ganda that is directed against our programs by uninformed or malicious 
people. 

Our Health, Safety, and Welfare Committee, in cooperation with our 
Legislative Committee, will continue to fight on many fronts to protect the 
welfare of the American people. 


Committee on Health, Safety and Welfare: James B. Carey, Chairman; Emil 
Mazey, Secretary; Joseph Selly, David McDonald, James Durkin, Ernest Weaver, 
Harry Read. 


Latin-American Affairs 
Committee 


During the year the CIO Committee on Latin-American Affairs has 
continued its work of liaison with the trade unions of Latin-America. 

One of the means to this end continued to be the publication of a bul- 
letin in the Spanish language. This magazine is being mailed to almost 
every important labor union in Latin America and also to Latin-American 
government officials. The bulletin has been well received by its readers. 

Since July 1948 the Committee also has issued a monthly mimeographed 
release in English, the Inter-American Flashes. The purpose of these re- 
leases is to inform our own officers and members about the CIO’s interest in 
Latin America and the situation and living conditions of the working people 
there. At the request of John Brophy, director of the CIO Councils, one 
article a month on Latin-American affairs is sent to his office for distribu- 
tion among the CIO councils. 

The Committee also decided to collaborate with the competent union 
authorities in the development of a program of education and integration 
of the numerous Latin-American workers who are members of the CIO. In 
line with CIO general policy, special attention will be given to the progress 
of our Spanish language brothers in gaining equal rights and to the problems 
of the unorganized. 


Spokesmen at Meetings 


During the year members of the Committee and other CIO officers 
appointed by it represented the Committee as well as the CIO at important 
meetings in Latin America. 

David McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of the United Steelworkers, at- 
tended the Convention of the Federation of Puerto Rican Workers (autono- 
mous) in San Juan, while O. A. Knight, President of the Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union, was sent as an observer to the annual meeting of the 
Latin-American Federation of Labor (CTAL) in Mexico City. 

During the past year the Committee, as before, has showed deep con- 
cern over infringement of basic rights to which labor was subjected in some 
Latin-American countries. Letters of protest were sent by the chairman 
to the ambassadors of Cuba, Chile and the Dominican Republic. In one 
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case, that of the striking Chilean coal miners, the Committee was able to 
be of material help. 

The Committee has decided to send Joseph Curran, President of the 
National Maritime Union, as special observer to Latin America in order to 
gain first hand knowledge of the situation there. 

The Committee, ever alert to help the Latin-American laboring people 
in their struggle for a better life, followed developments at the Bogota Con- 
ference of American States with great attention. In a declaration it stated 
the CIO’s viewpoint with respect to the negotiations and decisions of that 
meeting and asserted the right of the Latin-American peoples greater inde- 
pendence. The committee further called for adequate support for workers 
in their endeavor to develop and advance their economic well-being. The 
Committee also asked for the CIO’s admission with consultative status to 
the Social and Economic Council of the Organization of American States 
(Panamerican Union). 

The CIO has earned, during the past years, the well deserved respect, 
esteem and friendship of the Latin-American workers. It is proud of this 
trust and hopes to merit it to an ever increasing degree in the future. 


Committee on Latin-American Affairs: Jacob Potofsky, Chairman; Ernest 
Schwartz, Secretary; George Baldanzi, L. S. Buckmaster, Joseph Curran, Willard 
S. Townsend, Martin Kyne, Joseph Selly, David McDonald, Sam Eubanks, Lewis 
Clark, Sam Hogan, O. A. Knight. 
























Full Employment 
Committee 


Throughout the past year, the stability of the nation’s economic health, 
already in a precarious position, has been increasingly threatened. The 
serious situation resulting from the irresponsible scrapping of price controls 
and other anti-inflationary measures, was further complicated by the sorry 
spectacle of a Congressional majority working against rather than for the 
public interest. 

Despite this discouraging atmosphere, the CIO Full Employment Com- 
mittee has continued in the forefront of the fight for sound measures and 
programs designed for the benefit of the country as a whole. 

An examination of the history of the campaign for reinstatement of an 
anti-inflation program reveals the important role played by your Committee. 
Through its presentation to the public by Congressional hearings, publicity 
releases and continued pressure on the President, through his Council of 
Economic Advisers, and other Government and Congressional figures, the CIO 
was responsible in large part for voicing the increased demands of the people 
of the country for protection against the steady erosion of their economic 
position, Although their needs were not seriously considered either by the 
regular or the two special sessions of Congress, the campaign will continue 
and will be fought to a successful conclusion. 























Improved Policies 


Your Committee is particularly heartened by the effect of its influence 
as evidenced by the steady improvement of policies and programs recom- 
mended by the Council of Economic Advisers. 

Through our regular quarterly meetings and continuous staff contacts 
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with the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, we have persistently 
urged that they recommend to the President the types of programs and 
policies which the CIO is confident are necessary to promote a stable econ- 
omy. The increasing awareness and analysis of the real problems and the 
continuing improvement in the types of programs recommended in the 
Council’s regular reports and the President’s reports and messages to the 
several sessions of Congress show clearly that CIO policies are being given 
more and more serious attention. 

In order to obtain the requisite information with which to formulate 
sound policies and programs, the Committee has used the facilities of the 
National CIO Research Department and has enlisted the cooperation of the 
research departments of affiliated CIO unions in gathering and analyzing 
information and material covering a wide range of subjects, including un- 
employment surveys, industry-by-industry studies on the relation of wages, 
prices and profits, industry capacity studies, etc. 

Research and analysis goes forward on the fiscal policies of our gov- 
ernment. To counteract the renewed drive on the part of big business inter- 
ests to weaken labor’s position, studies are being made of the factors that 
enter into productivity; activity has been increased on the drive for an ade- 
quate minimum wage; and we are constantly on the alert to keep before 
our membership and the general public the real issues and the true facts on 
matters affecting the nation’s well-being. 


Long-Range Programs 


Although it has been necessary to focus most of our attention on imme- 
diate economic crises, the Committee has not lost sight of the long-range 
programs necessary to provide a full, healthy economic atmosphere in which 
our own people and the people of other parts of the world can live in health 
and happiness and peace. 

Conversations have been initiated with the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers looking toward the ultimate implementation of CIO policy on the 
industry council plan. Attention is being focused on cooperation in the 
development of a production and investment program designed to meet the 
combined needs of domestic consumers, defense, and ERP, and to provide 
enough jobs permanently. Intimately related to this program are CIO plans 
for housing and regional development and recreational facilities for our 
members. Increased attention is being given the subject of monopolies and 
their growing stranglehold on the life of the world, and to the development, 
utilization and conservation of the country’s natural resources. 

The CIO will continue to give leadership in the nation’s economic affairs. 


CIO Full Employment Committee: Philip Murray, Chairman; Emil Rieve, 
Administrative Chairman; Walter Reuther, Albert Fitzgerald, Jacob Potofsky. 


Union Label 
Committee 


A number of CIO Internationals have union labels which are of con- 
siderable importance in their organizing work. Several of these organi- 
zations expend substantial amounts of money every year in publicizing these 
labels and promoting their use. 
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While the nature of the label and its application varies with the product 
and the market so that for the most part each organization must neces- 
sarily conduct its own campaign, the work has certain phases which are 
of common importance to a number of these unions, or to all of them. More- 
over, the union label idea is something in which the CIO as a whole has a 
substantial stake. 

For these reasons, your President concluded during the course of the 
year it would be desirable to establish a Standing Committee on Union 
Labels, subject to the approval of the CIO Executive Board. The Com- 
mittee was appointed during the fall, with a view to approval by the Board, 
in order that it might take the first steps in preparing a program in time for 
presentation to the current Convention. 

As appointed, it consists of Charles Weinstein, vice president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers; Edward Hughlett, general recording secre- 
tary, Brewery Workers; Martin Grayson, secretary-treasurer, Lithographers; 
Ernest Hebert, president of the Barbers and Beauty Culturists; Samuel 
Wolchok, president, Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Employees; and 
Ben Gold, president, Fur and Leather Workers. 

It is expected that the new Committee on Union Labels will probably 
have plans to present to this Convention or to the CIO Executive Board at 
the time of the Convention and that its work will be well launched by the 


beginning of the coming year. 


Congress of Womens’ 
Auxiliaries 


The Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries, CIO—through which the work of 
our CIO Auxiliaries is coordinated—has in the past year once more carried 
on a vigorous campaign in support of our unions. 

The publication of our new manual “Build a Better Life” has resulted in 
an increase in the number of auxiliaries. Several new state auxiliary coun- 
cils were formed this year with many new auxiliaries affiliated. Outstand- 
ing in this auxiliary growth was the cooperation of the state industrial union 
councils. Our new manual has clarified for many the sphere and importance 
of auxiliary activities. The response to this publication has indeed been most 
gratifying. 

The high cost of living continues to be of major importance to the 
families of our CIO members. In this area our auxiliaries have been ex- 
tremely active in organizing community conferences, petition campaigns and 
participation with their unions when called upon to send representatives to 
Washington and their state capitals to cite examples of how their living 
standards have been lowered. Their testimony before investigating com- 
mittees has been very effective in showing again and again the inequalities 
existing between take-home pay and the struggle to maintain adequate 
healthful living standards. 


One-Day Conferences 


Recognizing the importance of working together with other women’s 
organizations at the community level our auxiliaries have, in many cities, 
taken the initiative in calling one-day conferences on subjects affecting the 
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welfare of all of our people. Concentration in this area has been on ways and 
means of curbing the ever-increasing price index. 

One of the most important aspects of these conferences has been an 
opportunity to present our unions’ reasons for wage increases and show at 
the same time that such increases are not and have not been the reason for 
the skyrocketing cost of living. Our auxiliary members are keenly aware 
of the falseness of the oft-repeated general statement that high prices are 
the result of increased labor costs. Our auxiliary members resent this and 
will continue to work toward a greater understanding of the fundamental 
cause of the dollar shrinkage—namely the greed for greater profits. 

Through the medium of our CWA Newsletter, issued to all CIO 
Auxiliaries, strong emphasis has been placed on the need for greater 
political action. We realize the effectiveness of ward and precinct work and 
are constantly developing an increased interest in this field. A very con- 
crete example of this is the fact that Auxiliary women in the South were 
responsible for collecting considerable sums of money to take care of poll 
tax payments. Our auxiliaries are not just election-year PAC workers. 

“Mrs. CIO” is becoming more and more conscious of the fact that 
political action must be carried on 365 days a year—every year. With this 
in mind special classes have been established in many localities, in order to 
bring home to our members their responsibilities as woman adults. The 
response has been most heartening and this program will be continued and 
expanded. It is gratifying to note that increased numbers of CIO Labor 
Schools have invited the participation of women and in some cases have 
conducted classes on auxiliary problems and special phases of work among 
women in the communities. 

The Women and Industry Department of the National+Association of 
Manufacturers recently published a free packaged program on the Taft- 
Hartley Act—complete with instructions on how to organize group dis- 
cussions, including stereotyped leading questions designed to prove to the 
unsuspecting the great benefits and good points of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
These were all drafted, of course, from the point of view of the perpetrators 
of this infamous piece of legislation. Our Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries 
immediately issued a call to our CIO families to counteract this publication 
by calling special meetings and issuing special leaflets pointing out again 
the viciousness of this law. Our work here is not completed and will not 
be completed until this law is repealed. Toward this end our auxiliaries 
pledge their fullest support and cooperation. 


Legislative Work 


In the field of legislation auxiliaries have given staunch support to the 
school lunch program, federal aid to education, health, housing, civil rights 
and all measures which would benefit the American family, with special 
emphasis on bills pertaining to the health and welfare of children. 

In view of the increasing crisis in our public education system, over- 
crowding, shortage of teachers, poor building and other facilities, we called 
on our auxiliaries to set aside the month of September for a real examina- 
tion of the conditions in our schools. The aim of this program is to work 
together with other community organizations to improve our educational 
system. 

Our auxiliaries continue to render inestimable service whenever our 
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unions are forced to take strike action. During the strike of the Packing- 
house Workers, our auxiliaries were instrumental in educating the public on 
the huge profits of the meat packing industry and the fact that the Pack- 
inghouse Workers were forced to go on strike for a living wage. CWA 
called for a mobilization of women not to buy scab meat and urged every 
form of community support to the Packinghouse strikers. 

The Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries is recognized as one of our im- 
portant national women’s organizations. During the National Conference 
on Family Life held in our nation’s capital, in which the CWA was a par- 
ticipant, we were one of the several organizations mentioned over the radio, 
giving the CIO point of view on this question. 

Our members in localities where very often there is practically no other 
active women’s group, take the leadership in calling attention to the par- 
ticular problems facing these communities, such as school bus service, need 
for FEPC, conditions in playgrounds, etc. The officers of CWA serve on 
various national committees where a well rounded knowledge of the prob- 
lems confronting women as home-makers and wage earners is essential. 

Each year there is greater recognition on the part of CIO unions of 
the important role the auxiliary movement can play in bringing full com- 
munity support to their program. With the increased support of our unions 
this important arm of the labor movement, bringing the CIO family into 
auxiliary activity, will be more effective in our struggles for a decent way 


of life. 


























Conelusion 


Despite considerable adversity, CIO has made real progress in the past 
year. We must be prepared for further tests of our strength and ability 
during the months ahead. This calls for the highest degree of cooperation 
among all the affiliates of CIO, our staff and our officers. Your President 
desires to express his gratitude to the hundreds of men and women in our 
ranks who have worked to assist him in carrying out the tasks of this or- 
ganization. And he wishes to voice his appreciation of the high caliber of 
the union activities of our millions of members who have contributed to the 
strength and effectiveness of the Congress of Industrial Orgonizations. 


Respectfully submitted, 















November 5, 1948 President 
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CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: This Report was duly considered by a duly 
authorized committee, the Committee on Officers’ Report. The Chairman of 
that Committee, Delegate O. A. Knight of the Oil Workers International Union 
will now give the report for that Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORT 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN oO. A. KNIGHT: 
INTRODUCTION 


President Murray’s Report begins by pointing out that during these past 
twelve months the CIO has consistently fought for its constructive program 
which is designed to meet the needs of labor and the nation, and that this 
program expresses the aims and aspirations of the CIO. 


He hails the re-election of President Harry S. Truman in the 1948 election 
and says that the CIO can be proud of the role it and the CIO Political 
Action Committee played in this accomplishment. 


Our Ecomony 


In this section, President Murray points out the continued trend of soar- 
ing prices and profits and that the decline in real wages is a serious threat 
to our economy. If this is to continue, there is no question but that inflation 
will persist. He shows that industry has done little or nothing to expand 
capacity and increase production to meet demand. 


President Murray says that our economy can be broken down into four 
main segments of an over-all national budget. As these four segments func- 
tion, so functions our economy. He lists them as Consumer Income, Gross 
Domestic Private Business Investment; Net Foreign Investment; and Gov- 
ernment. The sum of these four segments of cur economy is the total produc- 
tion of our country, or the total Gross National Product. He points out that 
Consumer expenditures constitute the largest segment of our Gross National 
Product. Therefore, what happens to consumer expenditures is extremely 
important in maintaining a high level of economic activity. One of the 
reasons for this is that after most American consumers deplete their savings, 
they turn to consumer credit. He points out also that Business Investments 
in 1948 established new records, and whether the expenditures will continue 
depends on the confidence in the future. 


The two other factors which keep the wheels of economic activity moving 
are Net Foreign Investment and Government Expenditures. He points out 
that steps must be taken to develop a healthy domestic economy, although we 
are cognizant of the fact that it is necessary to aid in rebuilding the Euro- 
pean economy and to keep ourselves prepared. Eight important steps are list- 
ed by President Murray in his report. 


He also states that we must always keep our eyes on the essential fea- 
tures of an economy of abundance which maintains maximum purchasing 
power that will sustain full employment and production. Again he warns that 
continually rising prices present an immediate danger. He shows in his report 
that since 1944-45, in spite of three rounds of wage increases, the income of 
American workers has not kept pace with rising prices. Almost half of the 
gains secured in the early 1940’s have been wiped out by industry’s vicious 
practice of raising prices higher and higher. 
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President Murray, therefore, indicates the importance of the trade union 
movement continuing its active fight on the political front to elect a Congress 
whose basic objective is to promote a full-production and full-employment 
economy in America. Also the trade union movement must continue its fight 
on the industrial front. It is to these objectives that the CIO must pledge it- 


self. 







Marshall Plan and European Recovery 

In this Section, the Report shows that the CIO engaged in an active cam- 

paign to promote and help shape the final form of the European Recovery 

Program. CIO spokesmen pointed out in hearings that the European Recovery 

Program had three major phases: 

1. To care for destitute people so as to conserve their strength and re- 
sources; 

2. To aid these people in re-establishing their own economies; 

3. To permit participating nations to solve their internal problems with- 
out political interference from other nations. 













The final bill, passed April 3, 1948, received the endorsement of the CIO 

, aS a sincere expression of the American people’s desire to help European re- 
covery without infringing on their economic and political independence. The 
CIO fought long and hard for an adequate and just European Recovery Pro- 
gram, and President Murray points out that the ECA administrator has 
recognized the importance of labor’s role in his program and the CIO has 
released a number of staff members to serve under him. 











Taxation 
President Murray points out that there is no question but that low in- 
come individuals in America need tax relief. The tax measures enacted by the 
80th Congress over President Truman’s veto was designed by the protagonists 
of big business in Congress. Major tax relief was given to the high income 
individuals and many loopholes were included for the wealthy. Low income 
individuals only received some tax relief in order for Congress to give major 
relief to the wealthy and high income individuals. President Murray states 
that the CIO in the coming year will continue to advocate the adoption of a 
sound and effective tax program which would promote full employment at a 
fair wage, full production and mass purchasing power. 


















Collective Bargaining in Social Security 
In this section the report shows that ever since its establishment the CIO 
has stood in the forefront of those striving for the adoption in the United 
States of an adequate and well-rounded program of social insurance based 
on legislation. 









Since its entry into the field, no agency has done more than the CIO 
toward the improvement of unemployment insurance legislation, and toward 
the betterment of workmen’s compensation laws. The events of the past two 
years in the social security field have done their share to make it clear that 
the American people are not always well served by their legislators. There- 
fore, President Murray declares that labor at present and perhaps for some 
time in the future, will have no choice, if it is to provide a modicum of social 
security with respect to most of the hazards which the workers of America 
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face, but to proceed in the pursuit of that goal through processes of collec- 
tive bargaining. President Murray also points out that as we follow this 
course We will be bitterly opposed by employers. This subject is again dis- 
cussed in more detail in another Section of the Report. 


Guaranteed Minimum Annual Wages 


President Murray points out that the discussion of guaranteed minimum 
annual wages is widespread. It was dramatized by. the demands of our unions 
and by last year’s monumental report of the Advisory Board to the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. Unfortunately, management continues 
to fail to face this issue. Nevertheless, our unions are continuing to seek 
guaranteed minimum annual wage clauses that will assure workers steady 
incomes. 


Veterans 


This Section of the Report demonstrates that even with comparatively 
full employment, the average veteran has not reached a status of financial 
security. However, some improvements have been gained through the help of 
the CIO fight in Congress. Also in this Section, President Murray points out 
that although the CIO was opposed to the entire principle of peacetime con- 
scription, the organization could not ignore the very strong probability that 
the measure would receive favorable consideration. Therefore, the officers 
of the CIO did not limit themselves to general opposition to the proposal. In- 
stead, they paid very close attention to those aspects of the bill which particu- 
larly affected labor. The report clearly describes these aspects. 


Department of Labor 


This Section shows that the 80th Congress continued to dismember the 
Department of Labor, in spite of earlier platform pledges that it would be 
strengthened. Labor, as a result, is deprived of proper service. The Report 
points out that only through the strengthening of this Department and 
through more adequate representation of union men and women in planning 
for national welfare and national security can constructive democratic pro- 
grams be developed. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Detailed consideration of our many perplexing problems was given during 
the year by meetings of the Vice-Presidents and of the Executive Board. The 
Vice-Presidents met six times, and the Executive Board met three times. 


Finances 


President Murray reports that many demands have been made on the 
CIO finances largely as a result of onslaughts by anti-labor groups through 
federal and state legislation. However, constant vigilance has been exercised 
to keep these expenditures at the lowest possible minimum. The Bond Re- 
serve has remained stationary at $455,000.00. 


DEPARTMENTS 


President Murray thanks the Department Heads of the CIO for their 
help and cooperation during the past year. He reports that Arthur J. Gold- 
berg of Chicago has replaced Lee Pressman who resigned as General Counsel, 
and that as a result of the resignation of Kermit Eby as Director of Research 
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and Education that Stanley H. Ruttenberg, who had been assistant director, 
was appointed to succeed Mr. Eby. 


Organization Department 

This Section of the Report gives a very detailed outline of the work of 
the Organization Department and of the many gains of all unions, despite 
the Taft-Hartley Law and union baiters. Mr. Murray takes this opportunity 
to extend his thanks and appreciation to the Department of Organization, its 
directors and field representatives, for their untiring work and efforts. 


Southern Organizing Drive 


President Murray reports that the CIO has exerted an influence in the 
South far out of proportion to the number of new unions that have been 
granted recognition as bargaining agencies, and that this is particularly true 
as regards wage rates and civil liberties. He also clearly shows that the wage 
position of the average Southern worker has been improved considerably as a 
direct result of the campaign. The membership campaign has been responsible 
for elimination of the North-South pay rate differential in some industries 
and has narrowed it in others. This has had a beneficial effect on the South’s 
economy and a stabilizing effect on the entire nation’s economy. 


Legislative Department 


President Murray reports that the CIO Legislative Department, although 
blocked on almost every major issue that arose in the 80th Congress, still 
was able to bring very. significant influence to bear on the Congress as a 
whole. During this past session of Congress the Legislative Department has 
made a very special effort not merely to acquaint legislators with the views of 
the CIO on all matters of importance but attempted to keep the international 
unions, state and local councils, and the field in general, well informed on all 
essential developments on the Congressional front. At the outset of the second 
session of the 80th Congress, the CIO called for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Several bills to repeal the Act were introduced; none of them, however, 
was able to gather the momentum necessary to get out of committee. This 
happened even though those who testified against the Taft-Hartley Act 
brought in ample evidence demonstrating that the Act is actually working 
out to the detriment of the wage-earning group as labor originally argued it 
would. 


This Section of the Report demonstrates that the record of the 80th Con- 
gress on the minimum wage issue is particularly shameful and that the mini- 
mum wage must be raised at once as an act of elementary economic justice. 
It also describes in detail the work that the CIO has done on an adequate 
health program, rent control, housing, aid to education, labor extension bill, 
U. S. Employment Service special interest lobbies, valley authorities, taxes, 
oleomargarine tax repeal, women’s status bill, displaced persons, the European 
Recovery Program and civil rights. Then it continues by listing the 13 point 
program which the CIO will present to the 81st Congress when it opens its 
deliberations in January, 1949. 


Legal Department 
The Legal Department has continued to defend the CIO and to afford its 
services to various CIO unions in meeting grave and challenging problems. 
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These problems have increased as a result of the Taft-Hartley Act. New anti- 
union techniques have been developed—the most important anti-union weapon 
under the Act being Government-by-Injunction. President Murray says that 
it should be made clear that the injunctions obtained under the Act have 
been extremely broad and repressive in their scope. Another problem facing 
the CIO is coercion by employers. The Report gives a detailed account in this 
Section of actual cases which faced members of the CIO. Our experience un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act has shown that the National Labor Relations Board 
is in full retreat in so far as the protection of labor’s rights is concerned, and 
that many of the provisions of the Act are vague and confusing. Since the 
passage of the Act there has been an alarming participation by Congressional 
committees into labor disputes on the side of the employers. The Legal De- 
partment has helped immensely not only with the many problems under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, but also with the problems of State Anti-Labor Laws and 
Court Litigation. President Murray states that the Legal Department will 
continue to defend the rights of our members in all legal phases, and on 
behalf of the Legal Department, he thanks all those who have cooperated with 
the International Office during this last year. 


The Committee cannot refrain from reiterating the irnportance of every 
delegate reading and re-reading this Section of President Murray’s Report. 
It shows the extremes to which reactionary forces of this Nation will go to 
not only weaken organized labor but to destroy the fundamental liberties of 
the American people. 


Industrial Union Councils Department 


President Murray reports that the steady expansion of the activities of 
our Industrial Union Councils, which has been notable for a number of years, 
has continued since the last CIO Convention. These organizations are con- 
stantly adding to the responsibilities, becoming more proficient in carrying 
them out, and developing more and more competent personnel. 


He reports that many Councils have broadened out into the political field 
and that this experience was of great importance in the vital work undertaken 
by. the Political Action Committee. 


Research and Education Department 


This Department can offer a wealth of service to the CIO Unions and 
affiliates through its contacts with Government Agencies, its Education Pro- 
gram, Regional Conferences, Leadership Training, Director’s meetings of 
Educators, its Film and Filmstrip Program, Records and Transcriptions, and 
its many publications, including the ECONOMIC OUTLOOK. This Department 
has also given aid in the preparation and presentation of testimony before 
Congressional committees on many economic subjects. 


International Affairs Department 


Throughout 1948, while divisions and strains in international affairs grew 
and spread from diplomacy into all areas of international life, the CIO con- 
tinued its policy of working toward world peace and prosperity. President 
Murray reports that various members of the CIO have been working with 
the ERP and now under Paul Hoffman with the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration. The Report states that the CIO is still a member of the WFTU and 
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expresses a hope that as the diplomatic situation improves that conditions 
within the WFTU will improve. 


Press and Public Relations 


The CIO publicity and public relations program was expanded somewhat 
during the past year, and a major portion of it was devoted to combating the 
trend exemplified by the activities of the 80th Congress. Considerable attention 
was also given to the CIO’s organizational program and its active support of 
the European Recovery Program. This Department has done this largely 
through the medium of the CIO NEWS and through Radio Programs. Presi- 
dent Murray reports that Director Allan Swim has now undertaken the task 
of setting up a nationwide program for increased participation of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild’s Committee on Labor Public Relations in general CIO 
Publicity and public relations work. 


CIO COMMITTEES 

The work of the’various committees designated by President Murray was 
of a uniformly high quality throughout the past year, and he thanks all mem- 
bers and staff assistants of all CIO Committees. 


Political Action Committee 

President Murray reports that the CIO-PAC has intensified its efforts to 
build organizations on the local level and to constantly improve these organi- 
zations. On August 31 the CIO Executive Board declared its endorsement of 
Harry S. Truman for President and Alben W. Barkley for Vice-President and 
on September 1 the PAC Executive Board announced its plan for carrying out 
this endorsement. And to that goal, plus gubernatorial races and congression- 
al elections, did the PAC dedicate itself. The 1948 political activity by labor 
reached its greatest peak to date and it was on a sounder basis than at any 
other time in the history of our country. All activities of the CIO Political 
Action Committee were financed during the year by voluntary contributions 
from CIO members. The development of a politically educated and alert mem- 
bership, aware of the political forces at work within the framework of our 
government, is one of the great contributions we can make to the extension 
and development of our democracy. 

The Committeé congratulates President Murray and the Political Action 
Committee on its splendid work and the great service rendered to our Nation. 


Committee to Abolish Discrimination 

The CIO, recognizing that the preservation of civil liberties is the highest 
duty of government, petitioned the President of the United States to establish 
a commission to determine how well we as a nation are adhering to our heri- 
tage of liberty and equal protection for all. On December 5, 1946, President 
Truman established the President’s Committee on Civil Rights to prepare for 
him a report recommending more adequate and effective means of protecting 
the civil rights of the people of the United States. President Murray pledged 
the CIO’s fullest support in bringing the findings of the Committee to the 
American public. 


Committee on Housing 
Immediately following its reorganization in January, 1948, the CIO Com- 
mittee on Housing renewed its national campaign to secure passage of the long 
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pending Taft-Ellender-Wagner Housing Bill, S. 866. The CIO Committee is 
cooperating in efforts to establish cooperatives looking towards the purchase of 
homes and projects built under the various war housing programs. Mr. Mur- 
ray. states that the CIO Housing Committee, in conjunction with the Legisla- 
tive Committee, was active in seeking the maximum protection for tenants in 
the unequal struggle for rent control, and that the elimination of rent controls 
would have its most serious effect on low income families. 


Community Services Committee 





President Murray points out that the program of the Community Services 
Committee has become an integral and vital part of our union activity. The 
Committee has cooperated with various Government agencies in its work and 
has also continued its interest and participation in voluntary campaigns for 
overseas relief and rehabilitation along with our support of the Marshall Plan. 


Social Security Committee 





President Murray again in his Report advises that encouraging advances 
have been made in the establishment of health and welfare plans by labor- 
management agreements. He says we must maintain our efforts, around the 
bargaining table and in legislative halls, to achieve for our members assurance 
of sufficient income maintenance for adequate living levels during unemploy- 
ment, illness, old age, and in case of disability or premature death of the wage 
earner. He advises that the Committee on Social Security will continue its 
efforts to advance our national program, to offset the threats to the existing 
system, and to assist our affiliates in their own activities in this field. 


Missouri Valley Committee 





In this Section, studies made by the CIO Committee show that planning 
which has characterized the programs for the Missouri River thus far is not 
consistent with the welfare of the people of this country. Our membership 
everywhere and all our organizations should continue to press for the enact- 
ment of MVA legislation, and also for similar agencies in all the great river 
valleys of the country such as the Columbia, Arkansas and Ohio rivers, and in 
the Central Valley of California. 





Committee on Health, Safety and Welfare 


The Report shows that we have made every effort to further real legis- 
lative programs on health, safety and welfare. Our CIO representatives played 


est a major part in the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety in September, 
ish 1948. President Murray pledges that our Committee will continue to fight on 
ari. many fronts to protect the welfare of the American people. 

ent 

for Latin-American Affairs Committee 

ing During the past year the CIO Committee on Latin-American Affairs has 
ged continued its work of liaison with the trade unions of Latin-America. The 


Committee also decided to collaborate with the competent union authorities in 
the development of a program of education and integration of the numerous 
Latin-American workers who are members of the CIO. The CIO has earned, 
during the past years, the well-deserved respect, esteem ‘and friendship of the 
Latin-American workers. It is proud of this trust and hopes to merit it to 
an ever increasing degree in the future. 
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Full Employment Committee 


President Murray states that this Committee is particularly heartened by 
the effect of its influence as evidenced by the steady improvement of policies 
and programs recommended by the Council of Economic Advisers. He shows 
that although it has been necessary to focus most of our attention on immedi- 
ate economic crises, the Committee has not lost sight of the long-range pro- 
grams necessary to provide a full, healthy economic atmosphere in which our 
own people and the people of other parts of the world can live in health and 
peace and happiness. 












Union Label Committee 

The Union label idea is something in which the CIO as a whole has a sub- 
stantial stake. For this reason, along with more detailed reasons in the report, 
President Murray concluded during the course of the year that it would be de- 
sirable to establish a Standing Committee on Union Labels, subject to the ap- 
proval of the CIO Executive Board. 














Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries 



































The Report points out that each year there is greater recognition on the P 
part of CIO unions of the important role the auxiliary movement can play in t 
bringing full community support to their program. ( 
Conclusion : 

This concludes the Report of this Committee and we wish to congratulate 
President Murray and the other Officers of the CIO and the various commit- 
tees and departments which have labered so hard in the past year for the q 
splendid achievements for the CIO and the future of America. 

Respectfully submitted, 
O. A. KNIGHT, Chairman pr 
L. S. BUCKMASTER, Secretary 
JAMES G. THIMMES w 
CHESTER C. DUSTEN a 
ALEX BAIL 
JOHN B. EASTON 
ROCCO FRANCESCHINI Pl 
SAMUEL LEVIN 
SAM B. EUBANKS 
SAM H. SCOTT 
ANTHONY J. FEDEROFF 
Cc. W. DANENBURG 
JOHN GROGAN 
J. W. STEINBERG 
F. S. PIEPER beer 
MALLIO H. HARRIS the. 
CARL WINN and 
ABRAHAM CHATMAN 
AUGUST SCHOLLE, per L. S. B. crea, 

Mr, Chairman, I move the adoption of the Committee’s report. ps ] 

of th 





The motion was duly seconded. 
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CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Don Henderson 
of the Food and Tobacco Workers Union. 


MINORITY EXCEPTIONS ON REPORT OF OFFICERS’ REPORT 
COMMITTEE 


DELEGATE HENDERSON: 

The undersigned join the majority of the Officers Report Committee in ex- 
pressing concurrence with many sections of the Report. We join the majority 
in noting many achievements and contributions to the well-being of the work- 
ing people and to the welfare of the country made by the CIO and its Presi- 
dent, Philip Murray. But we are constrained to abstain from expressing ap- 
proval of the entire Report because of exception which must be taken to cer- 
tain sections. 


First: The Report properly calls upon the 81st Congress to fulfill the man- 
date of the people emphatically given in the recent election for a vast program 
for housing, education, social security, health insurance, reclamation and public 
power projects. 


However, the Report accepts without criticism a continuing high level of 
expenditures for armaments, peacetime conscription and for the Truman Doc- 
trine and Marshall Plan to preserve such fascist regimes as in Greece and 
China and Turkey and rebuild the Nazis in Western Germany. Our bipartisan 
foreign policy which compels these huge outlays for the continuance of the 
cold war is draining off three-fourths of the income of the federal government. 


We believe that we cannot obtain the desired social legislation, improve 
our living standards and putsue such foreign policy. 


This conclusion is confirmed by the Report which states that we must face 
continued rising prices and inflation and also acknowledge the illusion of the 
present so-called prosperity. 


We must obtain a foreign policy which seeks peace—not armaments—if 
we are to fulfill the needs and aspirations of the American people for peace 
and abundance. 


Second: The Report describes the ostensible objectives of the Marshall 

Plan as being: 

“(1) To care for destitute people so as to conserve their strength and 
resources, 


(2) To aid these people in reestablishing their own economies, 
(3) To permit participating nations to solve their internal problems with- 
out political interference from other nations.” 
But the facts reveal a shocking betrayal of these objectives. 


It is an established fact that Nazi industrialists in Western Germany have 
been reinstated to their former positions of power and influence. Huge sums of 
the Marshall Plan are being given to these Nazis to rebuild the German cartels 
and trusts in heavy industry. 


It cannot be denied that the French miners—struggling for a wage in- 
crease, refusing to work under starvation conditions—are shot and beaten by 
the French Government and police under direction of American administrators 
of the Marshall Plan. 
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It is common knowledge that funds are being given to the fascist regimes 
in Greece, China and Turkey where all bona fide unions have been destroyed 
and labor leaders are persecuted and murdered. 







We favor an effective program of economic aid for the relief and rehabili- 
tation of the war-devastated and economically backward nations. 







A plan administered by the representatives of Wall Street to further a 
cold war against the Soviet Union holds no hope for the peoples of the foreign 
lands or for America. We deplore the acceptance by labor representatives of 
advisory positions to the Wall Street and military administrators of the Mar- 
shall Plan which can only serve to cloak the true designs of American Big 
Business both at home and abroad. 









To achieve the fine objectives for foreign economic aid as set forth in the 
Report, an effective program must be carried out through the United Nations 
and the participation of all countries. 




































{ 

Third: The Report properly condemns the work of the House Labor Com- 
mittee of the 80th Congress for its vicious and unbridled attacks against labor ] 
unions. 

I 

We feel that this attitude requires serious criticism of Secretary James B. 

Carey for his malicious testimony before such Committee which gave aid and s 
comfort to the House Labor Committee in its unprincipled attack against the re 
UE, its officers and members. a 

Fourth: The Report properly stamps the Taft-Hartley Act as the most in- " 
famous and reactionary piece of legislation ever designed by the human mind. . 

For this reason, we believe the Report errs in not reprimanding the activ- de 
ity of certain unions in utilizing the Taft-Hartley law to raid other CIO unions, co 
Such raiding can only serve the interests of the enemies of labor and serves as tic 
an enormous obstacle to the organization of the unorganized. 

Fifth: The Report correctly indicates that the people in the 1948 election sig 
endeavored to express their determined support for the principles of the New by 
Deal and their desire to have those principles translated into constructive 
action. 

f s ; J 

We are of the opinion that those unions, their officials and members who poe 
gave support to the Progressive Party and Wallace made their contribution in pat 
the formation of such expression through the clarification of issues and the pa 
general awakening of the people to the dangers of reaction. thon 

We further believe that it behooves organized labor not to rely. for the the 
realization of its objectives upon the mere good will of politicians. Only a tion 
militant and vigorous prosecution of its program, with unity within its ranks, tha 
will bring the desired results. sibl 

We have set forth our exceptions, and we join the majority in concurring 
with the other sections of the Report. We, therefore, abstain in the vote on the 
the Report in its entirety. of tl 

DONALD HENDERSON tries 
IRVING POTASH 80ve 
of th 
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CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chair recognizes President Philip Murray. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Chairman, and fellow delegates, I do not 
express any wonderment at the reception accorded President Henderson by 
this Convention when he submitted his points of view to the Convention re- 
garding the Report of the Committee on Officers’ Report. 


It is the bounden duty of the President of the organization to submit at 
its annual Conventions a report of his stewardship. That is in conformity with 
the provisions of the Constitution. All of the things to which the President of 
this organization made reference in his report have been acted upon, either in 
prior Conventions of the Congress of Industrial Organizations or by meetings 
of the Executive Board of the CIO. The exceptions taken to the report by 
Delegate Henderson are indicated substantially in expressions of opposition to 
the position of the Organization on the so-called Marshall Plan. 


I should like to go back into a little history on this matter in order that 
the delegates may have a better understanding and a greater appreciation of 
the extent to which the respective organizations affiliated with the World 
Federation of Trade Unions went into the development of plans designed to 
restore countries devastated by the recent war. 


In 1945, I believe during the month of February, at an extraordinary ses- 
sion of the World Federation of Trade Unions held in the City of London a 
resolution was presented at that meeting unanimously endorsed and adopted by 
all of the members participating in the meeting, to the effect that now that the 
war was over and all of the nations throughout the universe had to dedicate 
themselves to the restoration of these countries that had been devastated by 
the effects of the war, that the World Federation of Trade Unions unanimously 
declared that each of the participating unions would lend full, wholesome and 
complete support to the nations that had suffered from the effects of devasta- 
tion. That was 1945. 


The World Federation of Trade Unions at that time endorsed a plan de- 
signed to restore and to rehabilitate the countries that had been devastated 
by the effects of war. 


The Government of the United States through the Secretary of State, in 
June of 1947 proclaimed that there ought to be instituted a plan by the 
Government of the United States through which it would provide relief to 
each of those nations and their peoples. The Marshall idea was eventually 
enacted into law. The European Recovery. Program was instituted during the 
month of May, 1948. The Congress of the United States enacted legislation in 
the month of April, 1948 creating all of the machinery incident to the promo- 
tion of the Marshall Plan. The Congress of Industrial Organizations endorsed 
that plan, as did the American Federation of Labor, and almost every respon- 
sible body of organized workers throughout the United States of America. 


The Russian Government was originally invited by the United States and 
the Western Powers to participate in discussions concerning the application 
of the Marshall Plan. Russia refused to participate. Russia’s satellite coun- 
tries refused to participate. There was no recourse on the part of our own 
government other than to join with the Western democracies in the institution 
of the plan because of Russia’s refusal to participate. 
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Now let us examine the record. The record of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations has been consistent, it has been clear. We made known in the 
City of Boston when the Marshall Plan was originally discussed in October of 
1947, our ideas about endorsing the Marshall Plan. The ideas enunciated by 
Secretary Marshall in that covention were unanimously endorsed by the 
convention, without a single solitary dissenting vote. Since that time there 
has been a crystallization of opposition to the Marshall Plan by the Soviet 
Government and by other governments allied with the Soviet Government. 
The monthpieces of these governments in the democratic countries throughout 
the world—and I speak directly now about the Communist Party, in other 
countries, democratic countries of the world—have expressed their opposition 
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to the Marshall Plan. Their position is an ideological position. They are al 
against any plan that might be conceived in the minds of free thinkers and m 
democratic peoples that has for its purpose the restoration of democratic pr 
governments in any country throughout the world; and they have gvien pro- 
nouncement to those convictions everywhere. ok 
The opposition to the plan expressed by Delegate Henderson is reflected at 
in the same kind of opposition that has been manifested by men like Delegate 
Henderson in other countries. 
Let us look at this and examine the facts to see the extent to which this 
opposition goes. It is a well known and definitely well established fact that 
every communist, without exception, throughout the world is against the this 
Marshall Plan. That goes without saying. I do not say that everyone who is 
opposed to the Marshall Plan is a communist, but I do say every communist 
is opposed to the Marshall Plan. That is a well established fact. And the 
opposition to the plan on the part of the Communist Party is a type of 
ideological opposition, political opposition; it is a typical communistic opposi- of t 
tion. It is a type of opposition created for the purpose of causing dissension Unic 
and division within the peoples of the democratic countries of the world. the | 
They do not confine their attacks upon the Marshall Plan to forthright 
denouncings of the plan from public forums, political beacons, and so forth, | 
but they use the machinery of the Communist Party to invade the ranks of Cong 
organized labor for the purpose of furthering these divisions and creating leade 
dissension and bringing about, if possible, ultimate destruction. an 
The people of the United States of America have spoken on the Marshall pi 
Plan. The people of the United States of America want the Marshall Plan. 
They are for it. There can be no question about that. That has been demon- 7 
strated. The people have said so. There can be no differences of opinion about of Co 
that. Glad ¢ 
Let me give you an indication of the extent to which this type of opposi- T 
tion goes against the Marshall Plan. Under date of November 10, 1948 I had detainee 
a communication addressed me by air mail, signed by Vincent Tewson, Gen- obedie 
eral Secretary of the Trade Union Congress of Great Britain. The communi Was se 
cation was issued from Transport House, Smith Square, in London. He Propag 
addresses me: intern) 
“Dear Mr. Murray: Th 
“T am sending herewith for your information copy of a general statement pb 
relating to communist activities, which was issued by our General Council at the Co; 






their last meeting.” side 
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(That is the General Council of the British Trade Union Congress.) 

“This, as you will see, emphasizes the extent of the communist threat to 
bona fide trade union activities, and particularly. to the European Recovery 
Program. This statement calls upon our members to counteract the activities 
of the communists wherever they may be found, and to expose to the people 
the dangerous subversive activities which are being engineered in direct 
opposition to the declared policy of the trade union movement. 


“The constitutional position of the Trade Union Congress is of course 
that we cannot interfere in the domestic affairs of our affiliated unions, but 
this statement has been issued in order to give a lead to executive members 
and officers so that they might be in a position to insure that the individual 
members of their unions will be made fully aware of the dangers incumbent in 
present communistic activities. 


“It may be that your organization has taken similar action or is contem- 
plating such action, and I would be glad, therefore, if you could let me have 
a copy of any statement issued by your organization in this connection. 

“Yours sincerely, 

“(signed) Vincent Tewson 

General Secretary of the British Trade Union Congress” 


Here is the statement of the British trade union movement dealing with 


this subject matter: 
October 27, 1948 


TRADE UNIONS AND COMMUNISM 


Evidence has been brought to the attention of the T.U.C. General Council 
of the ways in which Communist influences within and outside the Trade 
Unions are seeking deliberately to obstruct the economic policy approved by 
the Margate Congress, and to disrupt the unity of the Trade Union Movement. 


After the overwhelming repudiation of Communist attempts at the recent 
Congress in Margate to dominate Trade Union policy, the Communist Party 
leadership has declared that opposition to Congress decisions will be carried 
back from the floor of Congress to the workshops and every effort made to 
incite Trade Unionists against the decisions taken in their name on the con- 
structive economic policy of the T.U.C. 


The attitude of the British Communists is in full conformity with that 
of Communist organizations in other countries, notably in France. The indus- 
trial conflict now raging there clearly demonstrates the outcome of this policy. 


These disruptive activities, the General Council are satisfied, are being 
carried on by the Communist Party and its subsidiary organizations in servile 
obedience to decisions made by the body calling itself the Cominform, which 
Was set up in the autumn of 1947 to carry on the international Communist 
propaganda, formerly conducted by the Communist International (The Com- 
intern). 


The pretended dissolution of this latter body during the war is now known 
to have been a mere device to enable Communist Parties to deny the charge 
that Moscow was interfering in the internal affairs of other States, and that 
ps Communist Parties in various countries were acting on orders from out- 
side, 
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Since its inception the Cominform has persistently pursued a declared 
policy in opposition to the European Recovery Programme to which the British 












































Trades Union Congress has given active support, in agreement with the 
National Trade Union Centres of the other participating countries, and the full ‘ 
co-operation of the American Federation of Labour, the American Congress of 
Industrial Organisations, the American Railroad Brotherhoods, and the Amer. : 
ican National Union of Mineworkers. ‘ 
The Communist Parties, under the direction of the Cominform, have been 
specifically ordered to oppose the Marshall Plan. Statements made officially th 
by spokesmen of the Communist Party in Britain prove beyond question that re 
sabotage of the European Recovery Programme is its present aim. Com. th 
munist influences are everywhere at work to frame industrial demands for 
purposes of political agitation; to magnify industrial grievances; and to bring ad 
about stoppages in industry. of 
Where stoppages have taken place in this country they have been repre. lat 
sented in Communist propaganda at home and abroad as revolts against the the 
responsible leadership of the Unions and as demonstrations of opposition by tru 
the British workpeople to the European Recovery Programme. = 
It is clear that the Communist Parties are doing their utmost to wreck mis 
the entire recovery efforts of Britain and of the European countries which 
have accepted the offer of American co-operation and financial aid. The Gen- hav 
eral Council of the Trades Union Congress, therefore, direct the serious atten. plar 
tion of all trade unionists to the malignant character of Communist agitation Rec 
and organization. They urge the Executives of all affiliated Unions, their§ gan 
District and Branch Committees, and responsible officers and loyal members behi 
to counteract every manifestation of Communist influences within their any 
Unions; and to open the eyes of all workpeople to the dangerous subversive inve 
activities which are being engineered in opposition to the declared policy of coun 
the Trade Union Movement. | 
In the considered view of the General Council energetic steps must be be a 
taken to stop these evil machinations which threaten the economic recovery upon 
of the country. Steady progress is being made in the economic rehabilitation Orga 
of this country, and towards the restoration of a stable economy in Europ. it is : 
Attempts to wreck economic recovery in the interests of a foreign power whos ; ts 
policy is to keep the world divided, impoverished, and in constant dread ofa heir 
third world war, must be condemned and repudiated by all trade unionists conde 
V 
The General Council are convinced that the great body of trade unionists P 
and the responsible Executives of all affiliated organizations, will give th tion t 
instigators of this campaign of sabotage short-shrift when it is realized that recent 
they are acting as the abject and slavish agents of forces working incessantly almos: 
to intensify social misery and to create conditions of chaos and economic insté almost 
bility. in which the Trade Unions will find it impossible to pursue their ess coreg 
tial task of protecting and advancing the best interests of workpeople tl Unions 
world over. Union 
: ; . 2 wate Of Poli 
That is the statement issued by the Executive Council of the Britis strikes 
Trades Union Congress. forth, 
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Now comes this opposition. The statement accorded to Delegate Hender- 
son, has evidently been signed by three members of the Committee on Officers’ 
Report. I declare that insofar as I know, the use of the Marshall Plan, the 
use of the European Recovery Plan is doing more to restore stability and 
provide recovery for the peoples affected by the devastating effects of the 
recent war than any instrument that has been brought into being since the 
end of World War II. 


The monies are being used, as I understand it, to thwart aggression, to 
thwart dictatorships, and to institute to every reasonable degree within the 
reach of the countries, forms of democratic governments designed to protect 
the interests of the people. 


Brother Henderson takes occasion to criticize the CIO for accepting 
advisory positions in the recovery program. The National CIO has a number 
of representatives, acting in concert with other labor organizations, American 
labor organizations, in European countries, working with the Government of 
the United States of America in attempting to have the people understand the 
true meaning of the Marshall Plan. The Marshall Plan is not being used to 
enforce Nazi or Fascist dictatorships upon the people of any country, and 
the gentlemen responsible for the issuing of a statement to that effect are 
misrepresenting the facts. 


The officers of your organization and a number of its representatives, 
have been permitted to and were associated with others in formulating the 
plans and devising the methods incident to the application of the European 
Recovery Plan in European countries. Bona fide representatives of those or- 
ganizations are now situated in all of the countries overseas excepting those 
behind the iron curtain. There, as you must understand, it is impossible for 
any branch of the American labor movement to secure an opportunity to 
investigate, to find out what the net effect of totalitarianism is in the 
countries 


I am interested in knowing what the attitude of Delegate Henderson will 
be and what the attitude of his associates will be after this Convention acts 
upon this proposition, I think that in justice to the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations we ought to know, and we ought to know in this Convention if 
it is the purpose of Delegate Henderson and others who may support his point 
of view, after this Convention has acted upon this question, to return to 
their respective bailiwicks and there continue expressing their criticism and 
condemnation of the Nationa] CIO in its support of the Marshall Plan. 


We either have policy in this movement or we do not have policy. 


Personally I hope that we will not be confronted with the kind of situa- 
tion that the British trade unions now find themselves confronted with. The 
recent Margate convention of the British Trade Union Congress, by an 
almost unanimous vote, supported the Marshall Plan; and after giving its 
almost undivided support to the plan, we find, according to this statement 
accredited to the Executive Council of the TUC that certain officers of some 
unions in Great Britain are sabotaging the decisions of the British Trade 
Union Congress, calling upon the workers to engage themselves in all types 
of political strikes, the subtleties of the maneuverings implying that the 
rig have been used for the purpose of securing increased wages, and so 
orth, 
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I should like to know if it is the purpose of those who express opposition 
to this program to carry forward the same kind of tactics in America that 
their comrades are carrying forward in other countries throughout the world, 















































We, as a convention of delegates, representing millions of workers, are : 
entitled to have the benefit of that kind of information, and we ought to get a 
it here. This Convention is the sovereign body that rules, by Constitution and V 
by policy declaration, the conduct of its constituent members. Board Member Dp 
Henderson has felt free heretofore, as have a number of his associates, after w 
the Convention has made a decision, after the Executive Board has rendered ql 
decision, to go out and publicly castigate the duly accredited officers of this th 
organization and its Convention declarations. Personally, I do not favor, in he 
the interest of this organization or the millions of constituents whom the ur 
delegates sitting in this hall today represent, a continuation of these kinds 
of reprehensible practices by affiliated unions. 

Brother Henderson— its 

(There were cries of “Take a walk.’’) oti 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: No one is suggesting anybody take a walk ser 
Now let’s just behave. pea 

Brother Henderson represents a mighty organization in this convention, Pe 
It had 54,000 dues-paying members in the month of October, 1947, and he be - 
appears before the delegates today with a membership of 24,000. A great unin 
build up of free democratic trade unionism! Evidently his adherents are not arot 
sticking too closely to him. But it is indicative of the type of opposition that men 
one must meet in struggles to build and build and build a powerful trade union 
to defend the interest of the people here in the United States of America. 

I am sick, I am sore, I am tired of these subtle maneuverings on the A ‘a 

: : : é ; : Pp 
part of certain people who, in plying their trade, would endeavor in a skillful this 
way to undermine the interests of this mighty labor organization. polic 

The experiences through which the British trade union movement is now ment 
going, as reflected in the statement which I have read.to this convention worl 
signed by Vincent Tewson, the General Secretary of the British Trade Unio} ment 
Congress, is indicated in other countries where these ideological dive bomber 
are plying their trade every day and every hour and every minute. pile 

This organization, surely to God, has not reached the stage in its life trial | 
where it is ganging up, as it might be implied by Board Member Henderson, ® never 
with Wall Street,—Wall Street. Any sensible man in this convention, any® tion h 
sensible woman in this convention, has enough intelligence to know that ~® end of 
officer of this organization is engaging himself in practices which might leai} nation 
to war, or that they are engaging themselves in collusive agreements with} mouth 
the representatives of big business of Wall Street. Donald Henderson know Europ 
better than that. Every single solitary time that an officer of this organiz+— made. 
tion promotes a plan designed to develop peace, and universal peace, if it rus§} there | 
counter to the ideological beliefs of certain of these representatives, then yo)— upon t 
are a tory, you are a warmonger, and you are associated with Wall Street. commi: 

God knows no one could ever say that the President of this organiza On 
tion ever engaged himself in collusive practices with big business, big "Hand un, 
little. The President of this organization did not support Mr. Wallace becal®@ on trig) 
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he did not want to elect Tom Dewey—and Tom Dewey is from Wall Street. 


I wonder who has these associations. Who has those associations ? Would 
Brother Henderson have been a happy man today had he got behind this 
microphone and in addressing the convention said, “Tom Dewey was elected, 
and I am glad he was elected, because we have driven Truman from the 
White House.” Thank God the CIO is not associated with Wall Street, and 
none of its responsible leaders are associated with Wall Street nor are they 
warmongers. I don’t know that any officer of the organization should be re- 
quired to defend the position of the National CIO in that regard, because 
there is no group of men and women anywhere in this whole wide world that 
has contributed more towards the healthy development of a constructive and 
universal peace than have the men and women of CIC. 


As long ago as three years the Congress of Industrial Organizations in 
its Officers Report and by resolution, dedicated itself to the promotion of 
universal understanding and universal peace. That is its purpose, that is its 
objective, to try and attain universal peace. That is its aspiration. It would 
serve no useful purpose did it not subscribe to the philosophy of universal 
peace. The CIO is not going to lend any assistance to Wall Street in the pro- 
motion of war. I don’t know that Wall Street is interested in war. Any man 
that interested in provoking war is a crazy man, an imbecile, he ought to 
be in a lunatic asylum. My concept of peace is the brotherhood of man, a 
universal understanding. I hope that Brother Henderson’s comrades will come 
around to an appreciation of that fact, that this organization and all of its 
members have a prime interest in the promotion of universal peace. 


I could elaborate at greater length upon this subject matter, but I don’t 
have the inclination, and I question that you would have the patience for me 
to pursue the subject further. It is sufficient for me to say that I hope when 
this convention makes a declaration upon this all-important aspect of foreign 
policy that every single organization affiliated with this mighty labor move- 
ment here in a great big free country, the best country in the whole wide 
world, that every affiliated organization will subscribe towards the attain- 
ment of this convention’s decisions when this convention makes up its mind. 


I have witnessed in the course of the past twelve months the sorry spec- 
tacle of degraded thinking going on in the councils of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. The protagonists of the Soviet system of thinking have 
never stood upon a floor, either in an executive board meeting or a conven- 
tion hall, and criticized a single solitary thing that Russia has done since the 
end of the war. No—they have contented themselves with a general condem- 
nation of their own country. Never has there been a word emitted from their 
mouths of the rape of Poland, of the many things that transpired in other 
European countries when the policies of militarism and dictatorship were 
made effective by the military forces of the Soviet Government. Never has 
there been a student of this philosophy or a follower of the Russian line stood 
upon the floor of an executive Board meeting and condemned a single act 
committed by the Russian Government. 


Only about a year ago in the little country of Roumania, an aged socialist 
and underground worker, who had fought fascism and nazism, and was placed 
on trial, placed on trial because he was fighting Russian dictatorship like he 
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had fought Hitler dictatorship. Whom did they appoint to try this man in 
Roumania? A former Nazi general, a man who had brutally killed and 
murdered thousands of Roumanian residents who protested dictatorship in 
that country. Was there a message directed to Stalin’s agents in Roumania? 
Was there a resolution adopted by the Communist Party in America con- 
demning these practices? No. They glibly tossed it over. 












































The murder of innocent citizens in other countries, without benefit of trial; ¢ 
being shot and executed; helpless thousands of them, since the end of the war; t 
a complete record in history of almost every event that has transpired with P 
reference to Soviet persecution in those countries. But has there been a com- Mi 
rade in America who stood upon a public forum or in a convention hall or in 7 
a meeting of the CIO Executive Board and attempted to chastise or criticize a 
the Soviets because of those acts of oppression and murder? Not a word. Not ¥ 
a word. Those agents and emissaries are content to continue their deviltry on 
the basis of denouncing their own governments, wherever they may be, so th 
long as people live within democratic countries. of 

Well, we have a democratic trade union movement here. Thank God that 7 
we do have a democratic trade union movement here; a movement that is for 
serving the interests of the people. This movement of ours has contributed oy 
more to the welfare of the American people in the course of its existence than (A 
any other movement in the United States of America. It is a free and demo. 
cratic movement. It is at the same time a type of movement that is not going adc 
to stand idly by and permit these dialectic theoriticians to expound their for- 
eign philosophies, preach their false doctrines and raise their false gods in our 
ranks. Mu 

Offi 

Stalin is not infallible. Neither is Vishinsky or Molotov or any of the will 
members of the Politburo. They are all politicians. They are greedy and repr 
selfish and they want power and they want dictatorship. They want to in t 
destroy freedom of the press, freedom of religion and freedom of thinking. 

Let these apostles of communism, in the course of this debate on the 
floor of this Convention, stand up and be counted like men. 

I have no objection to any of those gentlemen standing upon the floor of ica: 
this Convention and criticizing a President, criticizing a Senator or the Cor- consi 
gress as an independent member. Thank God we live in a country wher consi 
people can do that. But whilst these apostles, these apostles of a foreign type had ; 
of thinking, are denouncing their own government, and perhaps justly in some affec 
instances criticizing them, let them take advantage of the rostrum and the may 
microphone and take an occasional kick at ‘old Joe” and Molotov. Thats came 
their prerogative in this Convention. They enjoy freedom in this democratic past | 
Convention of trade unions to express their convictions. If they have any 1 
convictions they exercise the right to give expression to them here. We dom hers 
want the Communist party over in New York to be pulling the strings am of liv 
having them act here like Charlie McCarthys. In the exercise of their frat- agains 
chise as citizens of the United States, and in the exercise of their rights 
members of a trade union I cannot nor can this Convention render objection the I 
to any justifiable criticism that may be directed against me or against any len U 
representative of our Government. But, boys, I am not naive. Believe you Mm, for - 






I am not being fooled. While you are doing these things, take a swipe at “Joe 
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when he is wrong. Yes. Take a swipe at the Russian foreign policy when you 
think they are making mistakes. Surely you think. Your mind, I hope, is not 
a one-track mind. I hope it is susceptible to the broadening of your vision 
and that you can clearly see the mistakes that the Soviet government makes 
also. 








I do not know that our organization will constantly support every plan 
conceived by the Federal Congress with regard to European or any other 
type of recovery. At the moment we are supporting the European recovery 
plan and as every citizen of the United States of America, living in a free 
country where we can give expression to our free democratic way of thinking, 
we can at any stage of the proceedings, justifiably critize either the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, Federal judges, or anybody else when we think they are 
not comporting themselves to the requirements of the people. 











I have given expression in a very serious way to my convictions about 
these matters upon this question this afternoon. I had hoped in the interest 
of this organization, that finally when we define our policy upon this all- 
important question of international relations, the Marshall Plan, and so 
forth, that all of our affiliated organizations will subscribe wholesomely to 
the prosecution of those decisions of this great Convention. Thank you. 
(Applause. ) 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The motion before the Convention is the 
adoption of the report of the Committee on Officers’ Report. 
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In voting upon this motion you will be voting on the report of President 
Murray not in part but in toto. In voting upon this report of the Committee on 
Officers’ Report you will be voting on the leadership and policies, and you 
will be giving a vote of confidence to President Murray. In voting on this 
report you will be giving your stamp of approval to one of the greatest years 
in the history of the CIO, politically, economically, and organizationally. 


DELEGATE DURKIN: Mr. Chairman, I ask to be recognized. 
CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: Delegate Durkin is recognized. 


DELEGATE DURKIN, United Office and Professional Workers of Amer- 
ica: The delegates of the UOPWA will vote against the Officers’ Report, 
considering as we do that President Murray’s remarks this morning must be 
considered implicitly as a part of that report. I must say that I had not 
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- had any discussion with the officers of the CIO with respect to the problems 
ome affecting the UOPWA, or these workers’ organization or any suggestion that 
the may be put forward in this connection to this Convention. What was said 
t is came somewhat as a surprise to me, although in view of developments in the 
atic past year I cannot say that it came as a complete surprise. 

any The UOPWA delegates came to this Convention instructed by their mem- 






bers to find a way in which the white collar workers could meet the burden 
of living costs and the violent attacks that employers have been leveling 
against them up and down the length and breadth of this country. 


I regret that we have found at this Convention just another attack on 
the UOPWA, and I am afraid that members of our union, in view of what 
has happened, cannot but feel that in these battles in which we are fighting 
for the life of our union they today received a stab in the back, and a weapon 
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was given to the employers such as they have not been able to muster them. 
















































selves with all their resources to bust our union. fie 

Yes, the white collar workers have problems of organization, but since co 
1937, beginning with 6,000 in CIO, we built a union of 56,000 in the year 1947, be 
an increase of almost ten times as much compared to the proportionate growth pre 
of CIO from one million to its present 4,200,000, average per capita paying tri 
members. Compare it with the records of other unions which I think should ma 
be mentioned, the Marine Shipbuilding Workers Union, the Paper Workers ber 
Union, the Newspaper Guild, the Optical Workers Organizing Committee, the tha 
Transport Service Workers Union, and_I also ask you to think of how much cK 
money and funds and subsidies and grants the CIO has paid into those other 
unions. In the case of the UPOWA we have received not one cent in money kid 
or subsidies since 1940. We have paid our own way. will 

I know in the case of the Paper Workers, for example, which raided our gan 
union and helped bring about the disruption of our union, they are receiving labe 
salaries of ten of their staff representatives from the funds of the CIO, paid Stat 
by the per capita members of this organization. mak 

Yes, our union has made a fight against the big interests in the insurance 
and banking fields. There are members of this CIO who stated that no white F Rey 
collar workers would be organized. I would like you to recognize the fact 
that in the industrial unions of this body, the Steelworkers, the Auto Workers, 7 
the Rubberworkers, and others, there is ample and wide opportunity for I ris 
organizing the white collar workers in those plants. I would like to know Pres 
how many have been organized in those fields, although at the same time ; 
every other group in those plants was organized into the UOPWA. I could giver 
mention other names, also. They were forcibly seized by these industrial have 
unions, on the ground that they had jurisdiction, and many of them were fe Az 
subsequently lost. 

We have a fight before us, Mr. President. I am afraid my members will I 
think that since January 1948 when I, at their behest, voted in disagreement Presic 
with the majority decision of the CIO, when I was elected President of the = 
New York CIO Council, when I became a party to the minority report section leg 
of the Resolutions Committee at this Convention—It cannot but appear that decisis 
there is reprisal; there is vindictiveness; there is revenge against the UOPWA H 
because of its differences on policies. If that procedure is followed it means — convey 
the end of our organization. is not 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chairman asks the delegate to confine f Ship ir 
himself to the subject before the Convention. gets te 

DELEGATE DURKIN: I am speaking on the subject before the Cor bg : 
vention. Therefore I say that every union that believes in its own autonomy for wh 
and democracy, the right to come to its own decisions and bases its conduct morall 
on the opinion of its membership, is threatened. If any policy such asi the ma 
suggested today is brought forward against them, they will be threatened 
We have been the subject of attacks and raids which have caused some losses Br 
in our organization. Our organization has diminished. Why? Because in the here, a! 
past eighteen months every union has been under the attack of the Taft reason, 
Hartley law. Every union has had its battles. Anybody that says that t & all the 
past year is one of rosy experiences for labor is denying the experience of his any of | 
own union. simple 
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We have got to have an organization in the white collar and professional 
field. I regret that finally, at long last, the white collar workers got the 
consideration of this Convention in the way in which it has been brought 
before the Convention. I would hope that the Convention would adopt a 
program of aid and support to the employees of insurance and such indus- 
tries who are fighting for their lives today. That union can join together by 
making this fight with the political freedom and the belief of all union mem- 
bers and officers that they would be protected in the tradition of CIO, and 
that we not go back to the days of AFofL, that fostered the very growth of 
CIO by the practices it used. 


I know that the officers of this Convention have the votes. I am not 
kidding myself on that score. Let me say that regardless of what decision 
will be made, the white collar workers will not be satisfied with lack of or- 
ganization. They will not be satisfied with company unions under whatever 
label it may be. They will build a progressive militant unionism in the United 
States. They will make a fight like the rest of the workers everywhere will 
make, and that fight will win and nothing will stand in the way of it. 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chair recognizes Vice President Walter 
Reuther, President of the United Automobile Workers. 


VICE PRESIDENT REUTHER: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, 
I rise in support of the Committee’s recommendation and the endorsement of 
President Murray’s report. 


I would like to say to Brother Durkin that President Murray has not 
given the employers any weapon; that it is his conduct and those people who 
have associated themselves outside the CIO that gave the employers a weapon 
in America, 


I want to raise a fundamental point that is involved in this debate. 
President Murray is reporting on his stewardship, which involves not a new 
policy, but the implementation of policies adopted at the last convention. 
Delegate Henderson is taking a rap not at President Murray alone but at the 
decisions that were made at the Boston Convention. 


Henderson has the right to disagree with any delegate on the floor of this 
convention when we are in the process of formulating a new policy; but this 
is not a matter of new policy, this is a matter of President Murray’s steward- 
ship in the carrying out of policy adopted at the last convention. And that 
gets to the very core of the fundamental internal problem in CIO. I believed 
when I joined the CIO that I was becoming a part of a free voluntary associ- 
ation and, as such, I would have the democratic right to fight inside the CIO 
for what I thought was correct policy, but once I exercise that right I am 
morally and organizationally committed to carry out the democratic will of 
the majority, whether I agree with it or not. 


Brother Henderson, Durkin and the people who have the minority report 
here, also have minority reports on six basic resolutions, and for the same 
reason, but they don’t accept the democratic will, they want all the rights, 
all the privileges, all the protection, all of the help that CIO means, without 
any of the obligations that go with CIO membership. And I say they have a 
simple question to resolve in their own minds and their own hearts. It is a 
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question of loyalty. Are they going to be loyal to the CIO or loyal to the 
Communist Party? Are they going to be loyal to this country or loyal to the 











































Soviet Union? You cannot be loyal to both. And they have to make up their cl 
minds on that. 

When they come into the CIO, as President Murray has properly stated, a 
they have a right and they exercise that right to disagree, to debate, tg Be 
develop arguments in support of their point of view, but when the decision » 
is made, democratically arrived at, they are obligated to carry out that de. fre 
cision until the decision is changed through further democratic discussion, th 
But the way they operate, they want our help, but they won’t help carry the bo 
load. And I say they have no right to enjoy the privileges and protections to 
unless they are willing to accept the obligations that go with those privileges, ists 
And that is the fundamental proposition. pe 

We go out on political action and shake the bushes and raise all the you 
money we can raise, and we work hard, because that is the CIO policy demo. mat 
cratically arrived at, and these fellows, the same people who are talking § poli 
about foreign policy, they go out and support Henry Wallace because th ™ wit 
party dictates that is what they shall do. If they spent one-half as much® and 
time working as trade unionists, doing the simple everyday job of organiza- 
tion and carrying on the work of collective bargaining, they could organize 
workers. But no, they are not trade unionists, they are colonial agents ofa Jam 
foreign government using the trade unions as an operating base. 

Let us look at this thing as a matter of trade unionism. Brother Murray vant 
does not have to apologize for his stewardship. His record of building unions = 
stands as a monument. He does not have to apologize about the right and pig 
ability to win contract concessions. The Steelworkers record will prove they CIO 
know how to do that. And yet these people who have not done that kind ofa 7 
trade union job, who have bigger jurisdictions than the Steelworkers, Auto i 
Workers, and Clothing Workers and Textile Workers all rolled up together wor} 
are the ones who have fallen down on organizing. Take the Public Workers, §  throy 
. . . there are six million public workers in the federal and state and county jzatic 
governments, and they maybe have got 40,000 members, and they stand i wher, 
here as though they were God’s gift to the working class, telling how to doit ® two ¢ 

In Durkin’s union there must be three million office workers screaming oman 
for organization. And what do they do? Brother Durkin wastes his young life er 
beating his chest and fighting ideological windmills in America instead d oe 
organizing workers. ClO } 

You know the thing that is so wonderful about America is these fellow in am 
thought the American workers were such a bunch of dopes that they could and t 
fooled, and on November 2nd people proved otherwise. A 

I admire Phil Murray’s tolerance because it demonstrates a man that ha ization 
grown full in stature, but I wonder how long these people can exploit Phif® in per 

Murray’s tolerance, how long they can abuse the rights that CIO member have r 
ship gives them without being called upon to reckon with the powers that that pe 
And I say to these brothers, I hope we don’t have to go through this maneuver and $1’ 
in the six resolutions where there are minority reports by the same peopl, 0 
who represent ndédbody, when you get down to it, and I trust we will not har of Pg 






to waste the time of the convention to go through these things to hear tit 
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same approach, the same party line, as though it were recorded on every 
resolution. And I say to these brothers, make up your minds either to get 
clear in the CIO or clear out of the CIO. 


We are talking about the Marshall Plan, a simple matter of human needs 
in the world, but they would exploit poverty and destitution. The blockade of 
Berlin is an obvious proof of that. And when Phil Murray and CIO fights to 
mobilize the democratic force in America, to give them our aid, and give 
freedom and democracy a fighting chance in the dark places in the world, 
these fellows sabotage at every turn in the road. Nothing would make any- 
body happier than to have a united labor movement, a united CIO, and I say 
to these brothers, you had better make up your minds to act as trade union- 
ists dealing with trade union problems, exercising your democratic rights, but 
once having exercised those democratic rights, accepting the will of the ma- 
jority and taking the obligations that go with that democratic right, because 
you are not going to be tolerated forever in this program of deliberate planned 
madness of destroying the American labor movement and sabotaging the basic 
policies of CIO. You haven’t a right to do it and you aren’t going to get away 
with it. So why don’t you make up your minds that the time is getting late 
and you had better repent before it is too damned late. 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chair recognizes Secretary-Treasurer 
James Carey. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman and Delegates, I seldom take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity presented by a convention to reply to any criti- 
cisms. However, a question of fact is before the convention following the 
remarks of Delegate Durkin when he said in effect that the officers of the 
CIO were not considerate of their union in the field of offering subsidies to 
assist in the organizational progress of that organization. 


I will merely recall to your attention that the Office and Professional 
Workers were assisted in bringing additional membership to their union 
through the amalgamation of the Architects and Engineers Union. That organ- 
ization today, this combined powerful institution has been led to the point now 
where it has almost 35,000 members. The subsidies given by the CIO to those 
two organizations are in amounts that equal $4.99 for every member in that 
organization today. Perhaps Delegate Durkin does not know much about his 
own organization when he states we have not subsidized them since 1940. He 
forgets the last years’ subsidy made by CIO to their organization. The total 
subsidy to the United Office and Professional Workers in the few years the 
CIO has existed amounts to $92,897.40, and to the Architects and Engineers 
in amounts of $50,245.35, making a total contribution in subsidies, in salaries 
and travelling expenses for their representatives, amounting to $143,142.75. 


And then when we consider the tremendous contribution those two organ- 
izations have made in their history with the CIO, we find they have contributed 
in per capita tax and in other ways a total amount of $171,642.20. So they 
have not exactly received in subsidies as much as they have paid in tax, but 
that point is rapidly approaching when $143,000 is given to them in subsidies 
and $171,000 is received in taxes. 


Oh, yes, we have a lot of questions perhaps that may remain in the minds 
of the delegates regarding how tolerant, and, yes, how generous the other 
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members of the CIO have been through their officers to those very hyper- 
critical unions today. 


Now Don Henderson takes occasion to raise some questions on the floor 
of the convention. I can understand how considerate the CIO officers were 
with regard to the financial affairs of the Food Tobacco and Agricultural 
Workers. Certainly when we receive from the Secretary-Treasurer of that 
organization, Brother Valez, a communication telling us that his predecessor 
adopted his own little Marshall Plan and delved into the treasury of their 
union to finance his own little enterprise, we make no particular noise of that 
fact, and we give consideration to the long delays we find in the payment of 
their tax to CIO. 


I commend Don Henderson for securing a new Secretary-Treasurer. [ 
commend him, particularly because the former Secretary-Treasurer, Harold 
Lane, had the same political faith as Don Henderson; but I certainly hope the 
time does come in the history of CIO when these people who are so critical of 
the efforts of other leaders of labor look at their own credentials and 
leaders and expose them to a little public light. 



















When Don Henderson criticizes an officer of this CIO for appearing before 
a congressional committee, I hope he at least names the proper congressional 
committee. There were others that appeared before that same committee and 
received no criticism. 






Now President Murray did not see fit to include in the Officers’ Report a 
great deal of comment about my activity, and I don’t think he should, but I 
am sure that President Murray and others if confronted with the same situa- 
tion that I was confronted with would have acted as you would have to act in 
the face of a subpcena by a Committee of Congress. I have appeared before a 
lot of committees of Congress and I have never hesitated to express my view. 
Now Don Henderson knows some of his associates appeared before this same 
committee and did not express the same view, and when asked that sixty-four 
dollar question, “Are you a communist?” some decided they would stand on 
their constitutional rights and refuse to reply. Others stood on their constitu- 
tional rights and admitted membership in the Communist Party. Carey decid- 
ed to stand on his constitutional rights, and so stated before the committee, 
that under the First Amendment to the Constitution, “I will answer any and 
every question you put to me.” And when they. asked if I was a member of 
the Communist Party I said, “I am not now a member of the Communist 
Party, I have never been, and I never will be a member of the Communist 


Party.” 


















Well, there is no reason to delay the action of this convention with a long 
discussion of these subjects. I hoped perhaps some of them might be consid- 
ered under the resolutions that will come before the convention. I take great 
pride in this organization for its contribution to the well being of the people 
of this nation. And may I convey to you their thanks and appreciation for 
what the CIO has been able to do in bringing about an American foreign eco 
nomic policy. And yet I hear statements made by communists about the 
people of Europe being forced to accept a portion of your production to help 
reconstruct their homes, and their factories, and their farms by force of 
arms, as if they didn’t want this aid, as if they. didn’t need this aid so desper- 
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ately, as if the labor movement of the Soviet Union and all the other labor 
organizations of the world, in my presence, didn’t ask that we do this in behalf 
of the people of the world to eliminate the chaos and confusion growing out 
of this war. 


Oh, I only wish our great government would call upon the Soviet Union to 
help in this joint effort of bringing about a little peace and harmony in the 
rest of the world, to help the people render the service. But the United 
States said to the Soviet Union, as it said to the Soviet Union in the days of 
lend-lease. ‘‘We will include the Soviet Union, because the Soviet Union so 
needs the help of the people of this nation.” Perhaps the Soviet Union could 
give Europe some steel, some oil, cotton, or coal for machinery, or food, and 
export from the Soviet Union the things the workers understand and need. 
But no, their single, solitary export is political ideology. 


Oh, please, Mr. Molotov, and Vishinsky, and Don Henderson, if you can- 
not help us in the way workers need help, please stay out of the way so other 
people can do the job. 


I think the serious criticism, but I don’t think it has any merit, made by. 
the minority on that committee is that Phil Murray and the other officers 
won’t let them run the CIO in the same manner they run their own unions, 
and I think the officers will receive the enthusiastic approval and support of 
this convention. And may I join with President Murray in requesting that 
those that belong to the CIO and express their views as being with CIO dem- 
onstrate that they are with CIO morning, noon and night. I hope at this 
convention a new day will dawn with respect to some unions and some repre- 
sentatives, that they are with us as they should be with us to build this great 
labor movement. 


(Applause. ) 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: I will recognize Delegate Feinglass. 


DELEGATE FEINGLASS, International Fur and Leather Workers Union: 
It is not my intention to take much of your time. My union has rarely taken 
much of the time in the past conventions we have attended. But it is my 
intention to make a few observations about some of the things that have 
been said here today, and I think we have the right to express ourselves. 
Then, please, let us do away with the heckling for a minute and give every- 
body. a chance to say what he thinks. If that is what you want, let us have it. 


First of all, I don’t have to make any apologies here to anyone for the 
kind of job my union has done Let us get that clear. We have organized 
almost 100 percent of the Fur Workers, and we have organized around 85 
percent of the leather workers in the country, and we did it on our own, with- 
out any subsidies and without too much help. At the same time we have 
made every effort in the time we have been a part of the CIO to assist any 
and every organization, as the brothers from Illinois who are here can testify, 
as the brothers of New York can testify, as Brother Haywood and everyone 
else can testify to the work of our union. And I only make these observa- 
tions so you will listen to me and listen carefully to some of the things I 
have to say here. 


In the first place, nobody has to get up on the platform and defend Phil 
Murray to me, because I supported Phil Murray when some of those people 
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who now defend him had knifed him, and I still do. And nobody has to tell 
me to be a good loyal member under Phil Murray. We have done a job, a 
trade union job for our members, and we have spent our time getting wages, 
vacations, hours, and decent working conditions, and organizing the unor- 
ganized. 

I supported Wallace, and I did it because I felt I had to do it on the 
basis of Truman’s record. (There were boos.) 


DELEGATE FEINGLASS: Now, wait a minute. I supported a third 
party when I was in the AFL ten or fifteen years ago, because I thought the 
only. way we would have real democracy in America was when the labor 
movement was going to have a party of its own. 


I supported Wallace because I thought Truman was not doing a good 
job; and when he does a good job, I will join with you in being for him. 
























I don’t have to apologize for my convictions in the matter. That is my 
right. 


You say to me I should attack the Soviet Union. Well, my friends, I 
spent some time in Europe, and I went there because my union sent me, and 
gave a great deal of money which we turned over to may. institutions in 
Europe, and I had a chance to see what was going on in Europe; and while 
it is true, President Murray, you gave us an explanation of what happened in 
Rumania and elsewhere, you still did not submit as to why should Greek strik- 
ers be shot down. And I am against that and against any representative 
associating himself with that type of a program. I think that it is a correct 
position, and that is an honest position. I feel that we have a big job to do, 
and I expect in the course of the deliberations of this Convention to partici- 
pate in discussing a little more elaborately on the foreign policy resolution. 
I still don’t understand why we can’t criticize the fact American money is 
being given in Germany to replace Nazis in high positions of authority and 
give the industry back to the Germans who have caused two wars and de- 
stroyed so many members of my. own family I am against giving money to 
the Nazis. I saw what they did to the Jews, and I am not so ready to accept 
the word of the British Labor Government as final. It is the same British 
Congress that supported Bevin’s policy in Israel. It is a policy of betrayal 
of the Jewish people, and I object to it. 


I think, Mr. Chairman, that the CIO has to be placed where people can 
express their opinions, and each must be given a chance without being called 
names and without being heckled, because you cannot have free discussion 
when you are hollering “Sit down.” That is not free discussion. 
































I have as much right to discuss as any man in this hall, because ever 
since I was a boy I have been in the labor movement, and not for a job either. 
You can have your damned jobs. The people in Steel, in Auto, and in other 
places will testify to that fact. 


Now let us be reasonable. Nobody is going to take away my right to 
think as I please and to express my opinion as I see fit. Yes, I agree we have 
to have discussions, but when President Murray says to me that last year 
at the CIO Convention we passed a resolution endorsing the Marshall Plan, I 
did not see it that way, because, if I recall, President Murray said during his 
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remarks, “We are endorsing a policy of clothing the naked, feeding the poor 
and giving aid to the sick.”” That kind of a policy we cannot go against. We 
contend that the Marshall Plan is not that kind of a policy. I intend to prove 
it when that resolution is discussed. It is my right to object to it on that 
basis. 

Mr. Chairman, let us be a little tolerant. You can call me a lot of names 
and tell me to sit down, and perhaps I will, but that is not going to settle any 
question in the American labor movement. They can only be settled in open 
discussion. Let us have that kind of discussion, free and unhindered. 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: President Murray is recognized. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Chairman, I want to correct, if I possibly 
can, some of the erroneous impressions that have been left on the floor today 
by Delegate Durkin. I think that it is well that the record should show it. 


Delegate Durken did not discuss the matter before the house. He discussed 
a matter that was disposed of by the Executive Board last Saturday, and he 
discussed some aspects of various remarks that I made at the Convention this 
morning. 


The National CIO, as Secretary Carey has rightfully said, has extended 
more actual relief to the United Office and Professional Workers than it has 
to any other organization in this country. He engages himself in a very futile 
discussion about how the Taft-Hartley Act has operated to retard the growth 
and development of his own organization. There is no one in this Convention 
who has expressed deeper resentment against the Taft-Hartley Act than I 
have. I expressed opposition to its enactment by the Congress of the United 
States when I appeared before Congressional Committees. I have taken the 
public platform all over the United States of America and vehemently ex- 
pressed my opposition to the Taft-Hartley Act. Unfortunately it is not the 
Taft-Hartley Act that disturbs the UOPWA; and Delegate Durkin knows that. 
I have spent hours, days, in fact, within the past two or three months, meet- 
ing with delegates representing large segments of Delegate Durkin’s organi- 
zation. Since I have come to the city of Portland two delegations have com- 
municated with me, one from Los Angeles, California, asking for a meeting, 
and another communication addressed to me, and they have asked me if I 
would give them a charter. They did not want to continue their association 
with Durkin’s organization, under his leadership. Right here in the city of 
Portland there is a large delegation standing by that wants to see me. I have 
not met them. They have addressed a communication to me stating that they 
wanted to disaffiliate from his organization They do not like his leadership. 


Over in the city of Pittsburgh just about three weeks ago some fourteen 
representatives of industrial insurance agents called upon me at my office in 
that city, claiming to represent a substantial portion of one segment of Dur- 
kin’s organization, the Prudential Life Insurance Company’s section of the 
organization. Those fourteen men wanted to know how they could get out of 
Durkin’s union and get a charter for the industrial insurance agents. They 
did not talk about the Taft-Hartley bill. They talked about the leadership of 
that union, the irresponsibility of Mr. Durkin, his unfitness, his incompetency. 
His organization has gone through the process of complete disintegration. It 
is decayed. It is suffering from dry rot and bad leadership, and Durkin knows 
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it. Durkin knows that a majority of the members of his union are in a state y 
of rebellion. a 
Now let us see what the National CIO has done to help Delegate Durkin, t 
It is true that the National CIO has given his union and the union which ‘ 
recently merged with the United Office and Professional Workers Union a 7 
total of about $140,000 in subsidies to help them along in organizational drives, ¥ 
and in strikes and in other endeavors. That is absolutely true. : 
The Paper Workers National Union took over a portion of the membership dc 
of the United Office and Professional Workers several months ago. I have D 
regarded the act of the Paper Workers as a raid. The matter was brought to sh 
my attention. I made proper representation to the officers of the Paper de 
Workers International Union, asking them to withdraw and return the mem- fo. 
bership which they had taken away from the United Office and Professional mi 
Workers back to that organization. The Paper Workers had qualified under mc 
the Taft-Hartley Act, and they had petitioned the National Labor Relations as 
Board for an election. That petition was pending before the Board. wit 
I asked the Paper Workers International Union to withdraw the petition. . 
I addressed a communication to the President of the Prudential Insurance for 
Company urging that company to engage themselves in collective bargaining of 
with the UOPWA. Up to the present moment, so far as I know, the Pruden- bili 
tial Insurance Company has refrained from engaging itself in collective bar- thir 
gaining with Mr. Durkin or representatives of his union. cies 
I tell you frankly and candidly—I am just as candid and frank as I can be 
about this,—that the state of dry rot which prevails in Durkin’s union is due cent 
to his leadership. There just is not any question about that. That is an un- 
controvertible fact. The membership of his union knows that. Now he stands 
upon the floor of this Convention and maligns the officers of the National CIO, does 
and the officers of the National CIO cannot stand idly by and permit Mr. Dur- acd 
kin to engage in these flagrant abuses of the privileges that ordinarily accrue mat! 
to officers of organizations, without at least making a reply. Up to the present take 
moment I have not made reply. I talked about it this morning, yes. I have got ed t 
to be frank. I have got to be absolutely candid. I have got to tell the truth with 
insofar as I know it. I have told the truth about Durkin’s organization. Durkin videc 
gave the same type of leadership to the New York Industrial Union Council not t 
that he has given to his own union, and the CIO Executive Board revoked the and ¢ 
charter of the New York Industrial Union Council jast Saturday, and expressed of th 
in its decision the clear incompetence of Durkin and his leadership. ee 
The trouble with Jim Durkin is this: He does not understand trade union- down 
ism. It is going to be extremely difficult for him to get to understand it. He organ 
cannot channel his thinking along trade union lines He made a clear misrepre- Ido r 
sentation to this Convention this afternoon when he mistakenly reported to the man | 
Convention that we had a membership of 4,200,000. That was a diabolical Tespor 
misrepresentation and misstatement of fact. He gave utterance to that ex- Durki 
pression in a spirit of villainy. The National CIO, as Durkin knows, and asis T have 
preached throughout this country, has a membership of over 6,000,000, scat- IS So | 
tered throughout its entire jurisdiction. Why he engages himself in these de- Murra 
liberate falsifications is beyond me. I suppose that is how he lives. He cannot As 
help it. There is not a thing I can do about Durkin, although I have pleaded [those ; 
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with him and I have helped him. But there is nothing I can do that can be of 
any assistance to Durkin. That is very unfortunate. When the took the floor 
this afternoon he did not address himself to the matter before the house. He 
said he was going to vote against the Officers’ Report because I had said 
something at the morning Convention. What was that something I said? That 
where we have, for a period of years, a condition of clear incompetency and 
no growth, no development within an international union, that this Convention 
empower the Executive Board to review those situations; to see what they can 
do to correct them, and to build up the membership of those organizations. 
Delegate Durkin takes exception to that suggestion. I don’t know why he 
should. Certainly whatever I had to say about the matter this morning was 
designed to build up the membership in that union. That is what we are here 
for. That is why we have got a CIO. I know of no other really constructive 
mission that we have in life. If we are going to pursue this thing called de- 
mocracy, liberty, freedom, and so forth, and we are going to catch up with it 
as far as the material things of life are concerned, the best way to catch up 
with it is to organize men and women into unions. Delegate Durkin knew 
that. The record demonstrates that fact. He just cannot do it. What is the 
use of wasting time debating issues of that description? The record speaks 
for itself. If there are other millions affiliated with the CIO who, due to lack 
of of proper administration, are not developing, not growing, and the responsi- 
bility for lack of growth is directly attributable to poor management, then I 
think the National CIO Executive Board should look into it and provide poli- 
cies calculated to improve the numerical strength of those organizations. 


There is nothing wrong with that. I believe that reflects elements of de- 
cency. That is what we are here for. 


Jim Durkin engages himself in emittence of a lot of diabolical tripe that 
does not affect me because he is not telling the truth about these matters. I 
am not going to engage myself in any extra-curricular discussions about these 
matters this afternoon. I shall be delighted, however, as time goes along, to 
take advantage of the opportunity to answer some of the statements attribut- 
ed to Delegate Feinglass. I will not say that in any spirit of hysteria. I join 
with Delegate Feinglass in expressing the hope that every delegate will be pro- 
vided an opportunity to express his convictions without hooting or booing. I do 
not think that delegates should be submitted to these constant interruptions 
and cat calls. I think opportunity should be provided for open, free discussion 
of these issues, and that our delegates should do it in an even temper. You do 
not want any displays here that are calculated to create the impression in the 
public print that we are irresponsible,—as a Convention, I mean. As we go 
down the road we may discover elements of irresponsibility, but that is not the 
organization’s responsbility. Those are accidents of birth or what have you. 
Ido not know. They are things that belong to the chemical content of the hu- 
man body. They are afflictions that pursue men. I am not going to assume 
responsibility for any of the shortcomings attributable to men like Jimmy 
Durkin. I have got no distaste for him. I would like to get along with him. 
Ihave done the best I know how to get along with him. But the young man 
is so definitely irresponsible that I find it impossible for the tolerant Phil 
Murray to do that thing. 

As to the other aspects of the situation discussed by Delegate Feinglass, 
those are matters that are undoubtedly brought to the attention of the Con- 
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vention when the foreign policy resolutions are brought to the attention of the 
Convention. I stated when I took the floor this afternoon, and properly, that 
I had a right to defend my stewardship as President of this organization. It 
was my report that was under attack and under fire. I am attempting to de- 
fend that report as best I know how. I think that your national office and your 
President have carried forward your wishes and your decisions. So long as you 
charge me with the responsibility of carrying out your decisions by making me 
President of your organization, I am gong to carry forward your decisions 
even if Delegate Durkin should disagree with me. Fortunately or unfortunate- 
ly that is a prerogative that belongs to the President of an organization. The 
Constitution provides that he is to be President. I would be very cowardly and 
certainly remiss in the performance of my duties if I did not defend my con- 
duct as an officer of this organization. 

This report before the Convention is a reflection of the conduct not only 
of the President of the organization but all of his associates, including the 
members of the Executive Board. 























So let us forget the heat and the hysteria; let us calmly make these deci- 
sions like reasonable men should make them, and when we render the decisions 
then let us see to it that we make them effective. That is all I ask. 












DELEGATE GERMANO: Mr. Chairman, I move the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The question before the house is the report of 
the Committee on Reports of Officers, which as stated before, includes the re- 
port of President Murray. It includes the policies and actions of the CIO Ex- 
ecutive Board. It includes the progress we have made in the year gone by. 









The question was taken and on a standing vote the motion was declared 
unanimously agreed to. 

DELEGATE STANLEY: The United Office and Professional Workers 
Union delegation wishes to be recorded as abstaining from this vote. 
CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: It will be so recorded. 
President Murray resumed the chair as Chairman of the Convention. 
APPOINTMENT OF RECEPTION COMMITTEES 
Secretary Carey made the following announcement: 
The following committee has been appointed by. President Murray to meet 
Secretary of Labor Tobin at the airport: 

James B. Carey, Allan S. Haywood, Adolph Germer, and John Green. 

A United Airlines limousine will pick up the committee at the New 


Heathman Hotel at 9:40 p.m., Monday, November 22nd. 
Secretary Carey announced the appointment of the following committees: 


The Reception Committee for Bishop Kennedy (M. E. Church) will assem- 
ble in the Corinthian Room, Masonic Temple, Second Floor, tomorrow mort 
ing, Tuesday, 9:30 a.m. 


James Thimmes, Steel 
August Scholle, Michigan State IUC 
Joseph Selly, Communications 
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Joseph Froesch, Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand 
Ross Blood, IUMSWA 

Harry Sayre, Paperworkers 

M. Hedley Stone, NMU 

Robert Weinstein, UPW 

Hugh Bryson, Marine Cooks and Stewards 


The Reception Committee for Secretary of Labor Tobin will assemble in 
the Corinthian Room, Masonic Temple, Second Floor, tomorrow afternoon, 
Tuesday at 2:30 p. m. and escort him to the convention platform. 


Walter Reuther, UAW 

Joseph Curran, NMU 

Thomas Andert, Optical 

Van A. Bittner, Steel 

John J. Moran, Telephone 

L. S. Buckmaster, Rubber 

Harry Bridges, Longshoremen 
John Clark, Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Frank Rosenblum, Amalgamated 
Sam H. Scott, Stone 

Adolph Germer, Regional Director 
William Ballenger, Textile 


ao roanevekr.e se ere 


The Reception Committee for Senator Morse will assemble in the Corinth- 
ian Room, Masonic Temple, Second Floor, tomorrow morning, Tuesday, 10:30 
am, and escort him to the convention platform. 


Jack Kroll, PAC 

John Green, IUMSWA 

Willard Townsend, UTSEA 

Jacob Potofsky, Amalgamated 
Emil Rieve, Textile 

Julius Emspak, UE 

O. A. Knight, Oilworkers 

Adolph Germer, Regional Director 
Andy Smith, Woodworkers 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is now 5:30 o’clock. The Convention will 
recess until tomorrow morning at 9:30 o’clock. 

Thereupon, at 5:30 o’clock, p.m., the Convention recessed until tomorrow, 
November 23, 1948, at 9:30 o’clock a.m. 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:40 o’clock 
AM. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Secretary Carey to make 
certain announcements. 


Secretary Carey announced the meeting of certain reception committees, 
as appears in full in the Appendix. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Chairman Haywood of 


the Committee on Credentials. 
Delegate Allan Haywood, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials 


submitted the following supplementary report: 
Nov. 22, 1948 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow Delegates: In accordance with the terms and 
provisions of the Convention Call, your Committee on Credentials begs leave 
to submit the following supplementary report, as follows: 


We have examined the credentials of 61 additional delegates, representing 
2 INTERNATIONALS, 2 STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS, 16 
CITY and COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS, and 32 LOCAL 
INDUSTRIAL UNIONS, and recommend these delegates be seated with the 
following votes: 


No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 


UNITED PUBLIC WORKERS 6 Abram Flaxer 
OF AMERICA Ewart Guinier 
Robert Weinstein 
Roy Eldean 
Goodman Brudney 
Mrs. Helen Parker 


UNITED RETAIL, WHOLESALE Samuel Wolchok 
AND DEPARTMENT STORE John V. Cooney 
UNION OF AMERICA Irving Simon 


Samuel Lowenthal 
STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 





Delaware State 1 Gilbert E. Lewis 
Minnesota State 1 Rodney C. Jacobson 





CITY AND COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 


Lower Naugatuck Valley, Conn, -..ccccvcnscmeneen C. E. Baker 

E. St. Louis, Il. C, E, Berger 
Tri-City, Il. Walter S. Love 
Will County, Il. Frank Annunzio 
Baltimore, Md. John L. Helm 
Western Massachusetts Norman Greenberg 
Kent County, Mich. George Morrelli 


























CITY AND COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS—Continued 


No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 


Mike Novak 

Orrin D, Johns 

G. George DeNucci 
Russell Munson 
James J. Thomas 
F, J. Michel 
Herman O. Leiner 
Al Hartung 

Al Barbour 


Wayne County, Mich. 
Columbiana County, Ohio 
Franklin County, Ohio 
Iron County, Mich. 
Mifflin County, Pa. 
Dane County, Wis. 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Torrington, Conn. 
Lenawee County, Mich. 
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LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


No. Delegates 
Name Allotted In Attendance 


Un. Laundry & Dry Cleaning 
Winchester, Mass. Sidney. Rissman 
Un. Cement Workers 
New Orleans, La. Frank Monaghan 
Wyoming Sand & Stone Workers 
Wyoanna, Pa. Albert Towers 
Local Industrial Union 
Anderson, Ind. Reuben Block 
Un. Brick Yard Workers 
Barboursville, W.Va. .scscccosscosseensesseneene George Brown 
W. Va. Liquor Store Employees 
Welch, W. Va. William Botkin 
Un. Laundry Workers 
Chester, Pa. Joseph L. Hunter 
Un. Laundry. Workers 
Milwaukee, Wis. John Mitchell 
Un. Construction Wkrs. 
South Bend, Ind. Wm. S. George 
Local Industrial Union 
Springfield, Oreg. Max Gardner 
Un. Gear & Metal Wkrs. 
Springville, N. Y. Erwin Leppert 
Un. Brewery Equipment Wkrs. 
Angola, N. Y. Ralph W. Tillotson 
Un. Photographic Employees 

_ New York, N. Y. Tim Flynn 
Un. Farm Implement Wkrs. 
Ottawa, Ill. Arthur J. Goldberg 
Un, Dairy Workers 
South Bend, Ind. Anthony Adamo 
Un. Bakery Workers 
Berwick, Pa. : James Griffin 





















































LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS—Continued 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 










In Attendance 





Name 






Un, Junk Workers 



























































































































Ottumwa, Iowa : Vin Sweeney 
1186 Un. Sugar Workers 

Reserve, La. 1 Robert Edwards 
1155 Allied Trades 

Jackson, Mich. 1 Newman Jeffrey 
1162 Un. Motion Picture Employees 

LarMarque, Tex. 1 A. R. Hardesty 
1193 Un. Clay Products Wkrs. 

Toronto, Ohio 1 Louis Tomayko 
1220 Transport Workers 

Memphis, Tenn. x Hugh Matthews 
1303 Un. Chemical Workers 

Springfield, Mass. 1 Anna Sullivan 
1334 Un. Cemetery Workers 

Cincinnati, Ohio 1 Dorsie Childers 
1367 Local Industrial Union 

Mason City, Iowa 2 William Crawford 
1403 Un. Macaroni Workers 

Auburn, N. Y. 1 John G. Strobel 
1465 Un. Produc, & Service Employees 

Des Moines, Iowa i Stanley Ruttenberg 
1534 Local Industrial Union 

Wyoming, Pa. 1 Otto Orr 
1543 Un. Brick & Clay Wkrs. 

Charleston, W. Va. 1 J. D. Shepherd 
1589 Un. Cemetery Workers 

Broughton, Pa. 1 Otis Brubaker 
1603 Harris Co. News Vendors 

Houston, Tex 1 Martin Burns 
1631 Local Industrial Union 

Park City, Utah i C. F. Keith 


ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, Chairman 
JOSEPH A. FISHER, Secretary 







We also wish to report that the following substitutions are made: 


National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards— 










JOSEPH JOHNSON, Substituting for Hugh Bryson. 
CHARLES NICHOLS, Substituting for Joseph Harris. 
DON WOLLAM, Substituting for Eddie Lane. 
We also wish to add the name of James C. Nicholson to the United Steel- 
workers of America delegation. 








Delegate Haywood announced that there was a contest lodged by the 
United Textile Workers of America against a delegate from Chattanooga 
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Industrial Council, Brother Jennison, which after due consideration was sus- 
tained. 
DELEGATE HAYWOOD: Mr. President, I move the adoption of the 


report. 
The motion was duly seconded and agreed to. 


INVOCATION 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chear takes pleasure in presenting to the 
convention Dr. Joseph M. Adams of the Methodist Church, who will pronounce 
the invocation. 

THE REVEREND JOSEPH M. ADAMS. D.D., Methodist Church, Port- 
land, Oregon, offered the following invocation: 

Let us pray. O God, Thou mightiest worker of the universe, source of all 
strength and author of unity, we pray Thee for our brothers, the industrial 
workers of the nation. As their work binds them together in common toil and 
danger, may their hearts be knit together in a strong sense of their com- 
mon interests and destiny. Help them to realize that an injury to one is 
the concern of all; that the welfare of all must be the aim of every one. 

If any one of us should be tempted to sell his birthright or his class for a 
mess of pottage for himself, give him a wider outlook, a nobler sympathy with 
his fellows. Teach us to keep step in the steady onward march, and each in 
his own way to fulfill the law of Christ by bearing the common burden. 

Grant the organization of labor quiet patience and prudence in all dis- 
putes, and fairness to see the other side. Save them from malice and bitter- 
ness, from headlong folly, which ruins a fair cause. Give them wisdom reso- 
lutely to put aside the aged sword of violence that turns on those who use it. 

Raise up among them still more leaders of able minds and large hearts, 
and give them grace to follow wise counsel. When they strive for leisure and 
health and better wages, de Thou grant their cause success. Also teach us 
that we may not waste our gain by fleeting passions, but use it for building 
fairer homes and nobler manhood. 

Grant all classes of our Nation a larger sense of aspirations, and for the 
courage and worth of those our brethren, that we may cheer one another in 
our struggles and understanding. May the upward climb of labor, its de- 
feats and its victories be blessed to the good of the nation and build up from 
the Republic a great body of workers, strong of limb and clear of mind and 
fair in temper, glad to labor, conscious of their worth, and striving together 
for the final Brotherhood of all men. Through the great Brother of all, even 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now calls for the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms distributed printed copies of the report of the 
Resolutions Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Delegate Van A. Bittner, Chairman of the Committee, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow Delegates, the Resolutions Committee is using 
the same policy that we have always adopted for reporting to the convention. 
Many resolutions dealing on the same subject are taken together, and the sub- 
Stance of those resolutions is contained in a substitute resolution offered by 
the Committee. 
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The resolutions will be read by the Secretary of the Committee, Brother 
Joseph Curran of the National Maritime Union. 
Delegate Joseph Curran, Secretary of the Committee submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 
Resolution No. 1 
PHILIP MURRAY 


During the past eight years the Congress of Industrial Organizations has 
written a record of notable achievement under the leadership of Philip Mur- 
ray, its president. 

As a result of his leadership of the CIO—and of his own union, the United 
Steelworkers of America—and his lifetime of activity in the labor movement, 
President Murray has gained: recognition throughout the world as an out- 
standing trade unionist and as a battler for the rights of the common man. 

His influence has been strongly felt in the many fields of activity in 
which the CIO participates—in the fields of economics, politics, civil rights, 
management-labor relations, etc 

He made outstanding constributions to the cause of democracy during the 
last war and has continued his fight for human liberty in the uneasy period 
that began with the end of the armed conflict. 

Millions of Americans today enjoy a greatly improved standard of living 
and better working conditions as a direct result of the constant campaign of 
President Murray to make life easier and better for the nation’s working men 
and women. 

During the past year President Murray has gained new recognition as a 
force in international affairs because of the part he played in shaping the 
European Recovery Program. 

Few men—in any field—have accomplished so much for so many in such 
a short time. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That the Tenth Constitutional Convention of the CIO go on record as 
giving a vote of confidence to Philip Murray and a vote of appreciation for 
his outstanding, untiring work in behalf of the millions who make up the 
CIO and in behalf of all the American people. 

The resolution was carried unanimously by a rising vote, Vice President 
Haywood presiding. 

President Murray resumed the Chair as Chairman of the Convention. 


Resolution No. 2 
THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


During the past 16 months the labor movement in America has been the 
victim of the most partisan unfair and anti-labor law which has ever been 
written. During this period this law his written some of the blackest pages 
in our labor history. Our experience under the law more than substantiates 
the charges that the law was designed to cripple, if not destroy, the labor 
movement. 

The fullest impact of this vicious law has not yet been fully felt by the 
labor movement. Many cases under the law are now before the Labor Board 
for decision which demonstrate the anti-labor implications of the law. 

Experience under the law plainly demonstrates that it is a strikebreaking 
measure. In scores of cases the office of the General Counsel of the Labor 
Board has sought and obtained injunctions for the sole purpose of breaking 
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strikes. New techniques have been devised by employers to use the anti-labor 
provisions of the law for strikebreaking purposes. Employers have deliberately 
claimed a violation of the law solely for the purpose of obtaining the inter- 
vention of the Federal government in order to destroy the morale of strikers 
and to break strikes. 

Employers under the stimulus of this law have sought to smash organi- 
zations of their employees, to break down living standards, and to restore 
exploitation, the open shop, and the “yellow-dog” contract. Employer-spon- 
sored decertification petitions, collusively established company unions, spurious 
charges of unfair labor practices against legitimate unions, are now becoming 
a standard technique for harassing unions, undermining their stability and 
crippling the process of collective bargaining. 

Not only the right to strike but even the right to picket has suffered 
savage attacks under this law. Since the Act has been in operation anti-strike 
and anti-picketing injunctions against unions have been obtained in 34 cases. 
During the same period the Board proceeded by injunction against employers 
in only two cases, The Board’s General Counsel has revived the weapon of 
government-by-injunction not only in situations in which the Taft-Hartley 
Act requires that the injunction be obtained; he has used this vicious weapon 
even under circumstances where it is purely discretionary. 

The right to strike and the right of unions to be protected in peaceful 
concerted activities have been a target of the Taft-Hartley Act in other ways. 
The Taft-Hartley Board has ruled that under this infamous law in elections 
conducted during a strike over wages or other economic demands strikers 
may not vote and only their strikebreaking replacements may vote. This re- 
actionary ruling in effect means that the right to strike which has been 
recognized under our law for generations is seriously undermined. It means 
that under the Taft-Hartley Act a strikebreaker enjoys greater protection 
that a striker. 

In administering the Taft-Hartley Act, the office of the General Counsel 
and the Board have shown a determination to stretch this anti-labor law to 
its extreme limits. Unions are being treated as illegal conspiracies. Peaceful 
picketing, protected by the Supreme Court as the exercise of a constitutional 
right, has been branded by the Board and its General Counsel as “coercion.” 
The infamous doctrine has been revived that a strike may be outlawed by a 
ruling that its purpose is “illegal.” Under the stimulus of this vicious law 
the Board and its General Counsel have laid down dangerous and novel 
theories of union responsibility. The Taft-Hartley Labor Board has ruled 
that a union may be held responsible for wholly unauthorized conduct. The 
Board has gone farther and ruled that an international union may be held 
liable for acts of local union members which it never authorized or ratified. 

In an effort to extend the scope of the iniquitous Act as widely as pos- 
sible, the office of the General Counsel of the Board has intervened in local 
situations and deliberately obstructed peaceful and stable bargaining rela- 
tionships initiated under various state laws. Both the Board and the General 
Counsel have used the law as an improper justification for injecting them- 
selves into the internal affairs of labor organizations and requiring that es- 
tablished bargaining structures be changed. The Administrators of the Act 
have not hesitated to weaken unions by demanding that local bargaining 
agencies rather than international unions be placed on the ballot in repre- 
sentation elections. 
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The confusions and complexities of the law in connection with elections 
have swelled the Board’s backlog by thousands and thousands of cases. The 
union security authorization election provisions under the law have been dem- 
onstrated to be a farce. 

The so-called union protection provisions in the law have proved to be 
little more than a dead letter. In case after case the office of the General 
Counsel of the Board has refused to issue complaints upon union charges, 
Employers have been increasingly encouraged to revive wholesale discrimi- 
nation against union members because of the substantial hope that the Board’s 
General Counsel will not issue a complaint. 

The Board has warped the free speech provisions of the law so that they 
serve as virtually no protection to labor organizations. In contrast, employers 
have been permitted to exploit these provisions for the purpose of openly 
and deliberately interfering in elections in order to destroy the right of 
workers to vote for an organization of their own choice. Under the Board's 
decisions free industrial elections have been made a shambles. 

The glib propaganda that this law has equally benefited labor and that 
it is designed to curb only the leaders of labor has not deceived the rank 
and file of our movement. It is the rank and file who have been required to 
work against their will through anti-labor injunctions. It is the rank and 
file who have suffered because of the use of the law to force down living 
standards. It is the rank and file who have suffered as a result of the arro- 
gant attempts of employers to set aside contract conditions established 
through collective bargaining. 

Propaganda can no longer conceal the tremendous industrial unrest which 
the Act has bred, the chaos and resentment at the plant level which it has 
brought into being, the time and energy which it has compelled employers 
and unions to expend in a common effort to avoid its disastrous provisions. 

This law represents the temporary triumph of those who hoped to bring 
back an open-shop America, to destroy unions and revive industrial autocracy. 
The gag on political freedom which was written into the law was designed 
to protect those reactionary politicians who sponsored and voted for the law 
from the wrath of the millions of people who are its victims. 

These millions have now spoken. In the recent elections the American 
people repudiated this evil law, these anti-labor decisions, and the actions of 
the National Labor Relations Board and its General Counsel; and _ they 
have voiced their demand that this iniquitous blight on American political, 
social and economic industrial democracy be forever removed. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 

That with united determination we dedicate the CIO and its entire mem- 
bership to the mission of obtaining a repudiation and repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

We call upon the President and the new Congress promptly to remove 
this evil law from our statute books and to restore the Wagner Act as the 
law of the land. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee recommends the 

_ adoption of this resolution. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Chair recognizes the General Counsel of the CIO, Mr. Arthur Gold 
berg. 
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MR. ARTHUR GOLDBERG 
General Counsel, Congress of Industrial Organizations 


President Murray, Officers of the CIO, distinguished guests and delegates 
to this Constitutional Convention: 

There is only one thing that has been said in the public press about the 
Taft-Hartley Act that is true. They said when the law was adopted that it 
would keep the lawyers busy. I can testify that it has kept the lawyers busy. 
You know they call this statute, “The Lawyers’ Full-Employment Act.” It 
is all of that. 

There is a distinction as you know, between lawyers. There are some 
lawyers who enjoy. being kept busy under this statute. I am sure that the 
lawyers who enjoy being kept busy under this statute felt very glum on 
November 2nd. When I refer to those lawyers I do not refer to the lawyers 
who represent the CIO. I refer to the lawyers who represent the minions of 
big business in this country. 

I had lunch at the Bar Association in my city on Election Day. Present 
were many lawyers who represented business organizations that, before the 
results of the election were made known, were talking about increasing their 
staffs, getting additional office space, and getting ready to enforce the more 
repressive features of this law that would be adopted by the Republican Con- 
gress. I understand since I have arrived in this city that there is now office 
space to rent in the big industrial centers of the United States. That is a 
healthy state of affairs and that is the way it should be. 

But the lawyers who represent the CIO and its affiliates have had a very 
bad period indeed. Putting all joking aside, I would like to tell you a little 
experience which recently transpired, with one of our international unions, 
to indicate the scope and the dangers implicit in this law. 

The Oil Workers International Union has just been engaged in a long and 
bitter strike on the West Coast. Undoubtedly President Knight of that inter- 
national union will want to talk in detail about that strike, but I would like 
to point out what the Taft-Hartley Act means from the standpoint of the 
legal aspects upon the international unions and the CIO. In that strike there 
were more than thirty damage suits filed against that international union 
asking damages exceeding $30,000,000 in amount. There were more than 2,000 
contempt charges filed against members of that international union. There 
were several hundred criminal complaints filed against members of that organ- 
ization. There were at least twenty-five injunction suits filed against that 
union. There was, in addition, a Labor Board injunction suit brought against 
that international union by the Taft-Hartley Labor Board. 

Do you realize what that means with respect to the conduct by that union 
of its strike and its affairs? It was under a barrage of legal attacks, designed 
to destroy that particular international union. 

Well, we have had a long experience now,—some sixteen months under 
this evil statute, and this evil statute has been submitted to the highest court 
of our land. The highest court of our land, with all due respect to the great 
tribunal that we have in the Supreme Court of the United States, is not a legal 
court. The highest court in any democracy is the court of the people; the 
people who speak the final judgment in affairs of this kind at the polls. The 
highest court of our land, the people, on November 2nd spoke in clear and un- 
mistakable terms. 
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I want to say so that it will be clearly understood, that when the people 
spoke on November 2nd it was not labor which said that the Taft-Hartley 
law was repealed, at the polls. No. It was the people of the United States 
who said that the Taft-Hartley law was repealed, at the polls. I say that 
because the impression is arising in the public press that labor, as a special 
interest group, is going to go to the Congress of the United States and ask 
for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. That is not so. That is distinctly not 
so. The people of the United States are going to the Congress, and by the 
action that they took on November 2nd they will say to the Congress of the 
United States, “Our mandate to you is to repeal this law.” 

Why are the people doing that? The people are doing it because the ex- 
perience of the last sixteen months has demonstrated that this law is a bad 
law; that it is a bad law not only for labor but it is a bad law for the people 
and the Government of the United States. 

We have it on very good authority, and I, here and now, make the charge 
with all the responsibility of my office as General Counsel cf the CIO, that 
there is about to take place a well-financed campaign on the part of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, to defeat the results of the November 
2nd election as far as the Taft-Hartley law is concerned. In the city of Wash- 
ington there have been meetings held and a publicity department organized to 
embark upon the greatest campaign this country has ever witnessed, in order 
to sell the people of the United States and the Congress of the United States 
on the idea that the November 2nd election was not a clear mandate to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley. Act. : 

Do you know what guise it will take? We know that, too. Again I do not 
speak out of surmise I speak out of knowledge and proof. The outline of that 
publicity campaign—and you can prove it by what is going to happen within 
the next four weeks, is this: “Well, the people did not understand the technical 
features of the Taft-Hartley law. They recognize that some changes would 
have to be made, but those changes should be in the guise of improving the 
Tart-Hartley law; making it a little fairer; making it a little more capable 
of administration.” That is the way the attack is going to be made on the 
results of the November 2nd election. 

Well, let us in this Convention tell the National Association of Manu 
facturers and tell the Chambers of Commerce of the United States, that there 
is only one way to improve the Taft-Hartley law, and that way is to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley law. All of us have read the nursery books, and we all know 
the story of Little Red Riding Hood and grandmother and the wolf. During 
the last two years grandmother took off that disguise and showed herself to 
be the wolf that she really is. When I refer to grandma I refer to the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Those men thought they did not need grandé- 
ma’s costume; that if they showed themselves in their true identity that met 
with the approval of the American people. Grandma, after the election, has 
pulled out the old grandma’s costume and has put it on again and is going 
to try. to imitate grandma’s tone, and say the Taft-Hartley law is not 9 
bad; “We will give you a few amendments and perhaps we can work it out 
together so as to have a fair law.” 

Let us tell them at this Convention that the CIO Riding Hoods knowa 
wolf in any disguise. 

A great many people have buttonholed me in the city of Washington a 
well as here in Portland, members of the press, asking me for background 
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stories of the CIO attitude about the Taft-Hartley law. They say to me, “What 
is your program? What is your program? Are you going to sit down and talk 
with the Administration? Are you going to sit down and talk with the business 
men about some good amendments, equalizing amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley law?” 

Gentlemen of the press, I want to tell you now what the program of this 
Convention is, and you do not have to call me up in Washington or in Portland. 
The program of this Convention is as stated in the resolution of this Conven- 
tion. We do not have any other program. This is the Constitutional body of 
the CIO. The program is this: We want to repeal the Taft-Hartley law. We 
want the Wagner Act back where it was. 

Let us put an end to all inspired stories emanating out of high officials 
of the NAM that high officials of the CIO have any. other program but that. 
That is the program. That is the program we are going to stand by. You know 
we get all kinds of these accounts that come out, and sometimes it is difficult 
for people to believe that people mean what they say, but it is time everybody 
learned the CIO means what it says on this subject and every other subject as 
well. 

Now there are certain other things we want to make clear, which we can- 
not spell out in a resolution, because a resolution has to be within certain 
lengths; but I would like to point out for the benefit of this convention and for 
the benefit of those on the Resolutions Committee that have some sort of a 
minority report to make, and I cannot approve any kind of minority report in 
any way, shape or form, that when we say, “Repeal the Taft-Hartley Act” it 
means we want to get rid of the Taft-Hartley Labor Board. Let that sink in. 
We are saying the board that administered the Taft-Hartley Act should go, and 
that means every member of that Board. They are a bad Board,—they are a 
bad Board. 

I don’t want anybody to misunderstand this direct attack upon the labor 
Board. It is not predicated upon the enforcement of the Taft-Hartley law in 
accordance with the statute. I personally told the members of the Board when 
I was appointed to this post, that the CIO was an American body, sworn to 
defend the Constitution of the United States and the laws of the United States, 
recognized that the Board appointed under the statute would enforce it. We 
did not expect them not to enforce the statute. That is their obligation. But 
we are for the abolition of that Board because they enforced that statute in a 
partisan, vindictive manner. They overenforced the statute. In other words, 
as we said many times to the public press, the Taft-Hartley Labor Board was 
enforcing a partisan statute in a partisan way, and therefore we are for the 
elimination of that Board and a reconstitution of a Wagner Board. And when 
Isay “Wagner Board” I mean a board that will administer the statute in the 
spirit of that great American, Senator Wagner, who wrote a real labor law. 


And then, if I may borrow a term from President Murray, there is another 
character around the Board. His name is Robert Denham. He is miscalled a 
General Counsel. Unless we get rid of him I am going to have to change the 
title of General Counsel of the Congress of Industrial Organizations; I don’t 
want to share the same title that is carried by the General Counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


Gentlemen, General Counsel Denham is going to go. We have had plenty 
of his uneven-handed administration of the law. Every International Union of 
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this organization has had instances where the General Counsel of the Board 
has distorted, misused and abused the functions of his office to penalize labor 
unions and to work in the interests of the employers of this country, and I 
think there has never been a more flagrant violation by a General Counsel of 
a governmental council of the authority of his office than has been used by the 
General Counsel of the Labor Board. 

So, gentlemen, and members of the minority of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, in this resolution when you vote for it, you vote for the elimination of 
General Counsel Denham, General Counsel of the Labor Board. 

There is another thing that this resolution means, and that is that we are 
going to put an end to government by committee in this country. You know 
what happened under the Labor Board. It was not the Labor Board alone that 
was administering the statute; but a congressional committee, in violation of 
every sound principle of democratic government, injected itself into the admin. 
istration of this statute to be sure the statute was used against labor. I think 
one of the greatest scandals in legislative history in this country was in the 
situation developed when Senator Taft called to his office the attorneys for 
the National Labor Relations Board and subjected them to a hostile inquiry 
on the subject of making sure the Board and statute were used against the 
International Typographical Union in the strike they are waging in Chicago, 
That is an example of a most bigoted, biased, and impartial act on the part 
of a legislature to influence a supposed quasi-judicial body that they them- 
selves set up. The lawyers have a term for that—and I am going to use it 
here. They say when someone does that they are trying to “fix” a case, 
And Senator Taft was trying to fix the case in the interests of the newspaper 
publishers and against the interests of that particular union. And I say we 
want no fixing of cases in this country either before courts or quasi-judicial 
boards. And it is not the business of a senator of the United States to inter- 
fere, as he interfered, in the conduct of a board hearing affecting an employer 
and an employee. 

Well, I could go on and give you many, many other illustrations of the 
way this statute has operated. If you have read the Officers’ Report you have 
found a history of the legal department and affiliates of the CIO in this 


connection. 

I would like to sum up by saying that this undoubtedly is one of the 
most important resolutions that appears before this Convention. The experi- 
ence of 16 months has demonstrated that this vicious law has retarded the 
development of sound labor relations in this country not alone by the 16 
months of its duration, but by many, many decades. The experience of this 
period and the election in November proves we must return to the path of 
sound and constructive labor relations in this country. This can only be 
done by achieving the sound program set forth in this resolution; it can only 
be done by repealing the statute and re-enacting the Wagner Act. 

(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Selly of the 
American Communications Association. 

DELEGATE SELLY: Mr. Chairman and Delegates, I am glad to say 
that on this point I have no minority report to submit. Having heard the 
remarks of General Counsel Goldberg on the intent and purpose of this 
resolution, I arise in full and unequivocal support of the resolution. 
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Like every delegate here, my union has been subjected to the vicious 
effects of the Taft-Hartley Slave Labor Law. 

In January of this year one of the large corporations in this industry, 
the A. T. & T., through one of its subsidiaries, Mackay Radio Company, took 
on our union. We engaged in a strike, after several weeks of fruitless nego- 
tiations, in the course of which management made it clear that they did not 
intend to negotiate in good faith. After we had been on strike for several 
weeks the company decided they wouldn’t sit with us because we were a non- 
complying union. So our union after a bitter three weeks’ strike, a strike 
which we lost, has felt the full burden of the effects of the Taft-Hartley law. 

In the Resolutions Committee I had urged that we implement the resolu- 
tion, that the logic of the resolution ought to be to call for the immediate 
removal of Denham and of the Board, for a reversal of the recent decisions 
prohibiting mass picketing, for a reversal of the vicious decision that makes 
heroes out of scabs and permits them to vote and denies the right to vote to 
those out on strike. I felt the logic of this should be in the report; in the 
intervening period between now and when the new Congress convenes we 
ought to take action to remove Denham, and stop the practices the Board has 
already put into effect; and it was for that reason I urged them to put that in 
the resolution. 

However, I am perfectly satisfied in the remarks of General Counsel Gold- 
berg, that we will be voting not only for a repeal of the Act but for re- 
enactment of the Wagner Act, and for the removal of Denham and a con- 
demnation of this Board for its vicious administration of the Act. 

I want to comment on one other aspect of the Taft-Hartley law. My 
union is one of those which, along with the Steelworkers, will test the consti- 
tutionality of Section 9-H of the law. Three weeks ago the Supreme Court 
accepted a reiew of the ACA case, and I am informed by President Murray 
that our case will be joined with the Inland Steel case, so both of them will 
be presented to the Supreme Court. Counsel for my union has been working 
in active collaboration with the General Counsel of the CIO. In that case I 
think that the lawyers will tell us, and I think we can learn for ourselves 
by reading the briefs, we are testing more than a mere misapplication of 
the law; we are testing a very fundamental American principle, a principle 
of whether or not this Government can find you guilty by association. And 
that is so basic a principle, it is in such fundamental violation of the Bill of 
Rights, that I believe in testing Section 9-H of the law before the Supreme 
Court we are making a test that is important not merely for the labor move- 
ment, not merely opposing the vicious character of this law, but a test that 
goes to the rights of the fight for civil liberties in this country. I repeat, I 
am happy our union will have this case joined with the Steelworkers in mak- 
ing this test. 

I repeat, I have no minority report on this question. I am happy to join 
with the rest of the Committee in unequivocal support of the resolution. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I am delighted to know that Delegate Selly 
has no minority report on this question And for his guidance, and the guid- 
ance of the members of the Resolutions Committee, it may be timely for me 
to advise the delegation that the Chair is not going to recognize any minority 
reports. And to explain that, I might say that rules have been established 
which require the Chair to recognize the report of the committee, and the 
tepert of the majority of any committee will go before the Convention, to be 
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voted up or down. If the report of the committee is voted down then the so- 
called minority report can go before the Convention. So let us understand 
the rules. 

At this time Honorable Wayne Morse, United States Senator from the 
State of Oregon, was escorted to the platform, and applauded. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Convention will be in order. We have, as 
the delegates know, a special order of business which will temporarily in- 
terrupt the proceedings. We will defer further consideration of the resolution 
now pending before the Convention, in order that the Chair may be provided 
the opportunity of presenting to the delegates a great friend of our move- 
ment, and of course a personal friend of my own. 

I suppose that some persons who depend on hearsay, gossip, and mis- 
statement for their knowledge of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
will be puzzled at the appearance here in our midst today of an outstanding 
Republican statesman. For the enlightenment of those who may be mis- 
guided, I point out that this organization gives tribute where tribute is due. 
We accord that tribute here today to United States Senator Wayne L. Morse 
of Oregon, who has given devoted service, not only to the people of Oregon 
who elected him, but also to all the American people. 

As United States Senators go, Senator Morse is a young man. He is as 
young looking as Jimmy Carey, and perhaps as young; I don’t know. How- 
ever, he is not yet 50, but all of his adult years have been marked by right 
thinking and right action. He has a distinguished scholastic background 
established as he pursued his education in law at the University of Wisconsin, 
the University of Minnesota, and Columbia University. In recent years, Cor- 
nell College and Drake University have awarded him honorary degrees. 

He has not only studied. He has also taught. His last term of educa- 
tional service was as Dean of the Law School here at the State University of 
Oregon. 

It. was not without excellent reason that President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt selected him in 1941 to serve as Chairman of the President’s Rail- 
way Emergency Board. The President expressed his further confidence in this 
outstanding citizen by drafting him to serve as a public member of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board from 1942 to 1944. The electorate of this state 
honored themselves when they elected Wayne Morse to the United States 
Senate in November, 1944. 

Needless to say, Senator Morse voted against the Taft-Hartley law. He 
made it crystal clear in his public utterances that he considered that statute 
an iniquitous measure calculated to grind down the rights of the American 
working men and women. It took rare courage to assume that position pub- 
licly. The voice of Senator Morse, as we all know, was a voice crying in the 
Republican wilderness. I would be remiss in my own obligation if I did not 
observe that there were some Democratic United States Senators wandering 
voiceless in the wilderness that we recall as the 80th Congress. 

Senator Morse did not limit his defense of the people to opposing the 
Taft-Hartley law. He opposed the wrecking of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. He voted to retain price control and taxes on extortionate profits. 
He supported public housing, rent control, social security, U. S. Aid to Edu 
cation, and other measures designed to maintain the welfare of the people 
and the security of our nation. : 
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All of labor is under obligation to Senator Morse, but federal workers 
are under special obligation to him. On April 21, 1947, Senator Morse intro- 
duced a resolution in the United States Senate calling for the inauguration 
of definite uniform labor-management standards in government which would 
improve the government’s labor relations, result in increased efficiency, and 
eliminate the losses that are bound to occur in every direction when workers 
are subjected to inequities. But, of course, the gentlemen who controlled the 
Senate in the 80th Congress were not at all interested in the plight of gov- 
ernment workers. Their failure to act only emphasizes the honest effort 
made by Senator Morse to bring about a greater measure of labor-manage- 
ment relations in the operation of the federal government. 

It affords me personal honor to present to this Tenth Constitutional Con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations my good friend and your 
good friend, United States Senator Wayne L. Morse of Oregon. 


HONORABLE WAYNE L,. MORSE 
United States Senator from Oregon 


President Murray, distinguished officers of this organization—and I was 
about to say, in view of recent habit for some time, “Fellow Republicans.” 
However, I am very happy on this occasion to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. to introduce to you my political bodyguard at this meeting, my good 
friend Stan Earl of Portland. I understand there have been some questions 
asked on the floor of this Convention up to this hour in regard to what sort 
of a Republican Stan Earl] is. Let me tell you he is a good one. He is an 
honest one. He recognizes what some of my liberal friends in the Republican 
party, may I say, should know. I think Emil Rieve here is one of them. 
(Laughter). But some of my friends do not fully appreciate it. 


I understand at an ADA banquet the other night my friend Emil kind of 
stuck the needles in a little bit. After he cooled a little he said, “I have got 
to see Wayne and talk to him about some of these Republican speeches he was 
making.” I love this chance to answer him publicly. I am going to answer 
Emil right now. I am going to point out to you gentlemen of the opposition 
party, the few of you who are here, that there is something that you need to 
watch in this old field of politics when it comes to the matter of political 
ethics. Don’t you ever get the idea that a constitutional liberal in the Repub- 
lian party serves the cause of liberalism well by taking a course of action in 
a political campaign of fouling his party’s nest, because I will venture this 
suggestion, that you will never find a liberal in the party opposing you who, in 
acampaign, will bolt his party and be a man you can rely upon when it comes 
to great liberal issues, when the chips are down. 


I am proud of the record I have made over the years in fighting for my 
party in campaigns, and I intend to continue to do so, because I am going to 
make a fight for constitutional liberalism within the Republican party, be- 
cause I am convinced it is a fight that can and must be won. Now that is 
quite a different thing from taking orders from any committee within my 
party as to how I shall vote on any specific issue. 

Let me dwell on that point just a little longer, because I think it is fun- 
damental in this matter of political ethics. Let me tell you that I get a little 
worried when the vote bell rings in the Senate sometimes and I am called out 
of a committee, to the floor of the Senate, and as I walk through the door 
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someone says, “It is such-and-such a bill. It is an Administration bill. The 
vote is ‘No.’” I sit down and I pull the bill out of my desk and I look at it 
It is a bill with which I am fully familiar, and I frequently sit there and vote 
“Yes.” Someone comes over and says, “Wayne, did you misunderstand? Didn't 
you hear that it was an Administration bill? The vote is ‘No.’” “Yes,"J 
say, “I heard it, but nobody told me what was the matter with the bill.” 

Let me tell you, and this goes for Democrats as well as Republicans, when 
you come to specific issues in the Congress of the United States there is only 
one question that ought to prevail, “What are the facts about the legislation” 

Don’t worry about the people of my State. They did not send me to the 
Senate of the United States to have any Republican policy vote on any issue, 
They sent me there to exercise an honest and independent judgment. That is 
my. record and it will continue to be my record. 

Let me tell you Democrats something, too. I am going to fight for that 
kind of a program in political campaigns. I am not going to bolt my party 
because too many Republican liberals in the past have accepted high office 
from the Republican party; they have accepted committee assignments in 
the Congress of the United States from the Republican party, and then comes 
the campaign and they have sulked in their tents and not raised their finger 
in support of the principles for which they. stand in the field of constitutional 
liberalism. I say that is not reconcilable with sound political ethics, and] 
am never going to be guilty of that type of party disloyalty. 

Of course, there rests upon me the obligation of maintaining an honest, 
intellectual independence of judgment. I have made some mistakes in times 
past. I have not always known the record of people I have supported, but you 
do have ethical duty, when you cannot support a candidate of your party, 
to either keep still or get out of your party. Some of those who vote in my 
party, if they tried to run as independents, you would not know how soon they 
would leave. 

So I am glad to ad lib for a moment before I go to this manuscript. But 
let me point out here, so that no one in the Democratic party will ever have 
any. cause to question the ethics on which I fight politics, I want to lay down 
here again, as I have done elsewhere, my determination to fight the type of 
liberalism for which my record stands in my own party, and try, in campaigns, 
to get my party into a position where it must assume full responsibility for 
that type of liberalism. 

As I said in the last campaign, “Put us on probation for four years, and 
then if you don’t like what we do, throw us out in ’52,” but you fellows 
would not wait that long. But, I will be back after you in 1952, hoping that 
in the meantime an increasing number—mark this, and this is the last ad lib 
comment I am going to make, mark this, hoping that an increasing number of 
men in my party who have talked liberal but voted reactionary will square 
their talks with their votes. 

Now, to my formal remarks. You may not enjoy these as much, 

It is indeed an honor of which I am very proud, to have the privilege of 
addressing this Tenth Annual Convention of the CIO. When Phil Murray 
invited me to appear on this platform, and I accepted last month, I mildly 
wondered whether he was taking out a little insurance against what I cor 
fidently regarded as the certain prospect of a Republican victory in the elec 
tion on November 2nd. 
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... But pollsters and forecasters do not decide elections. A large measure 
of credit must be given to the millions of pairs of American overalls that 
walked to the polls three weeks ago and answered the short-sighted philosophy. 
responsible for the Taft-Hartley Act and the failure to deal adequately with 
prices, housing, and the many other problems of very real concern to wage 
earners, farmers and consumers. 

You cannot explain the election on any other basis. Thousands and thou- 
sands of housewives walked to the polls believing that my party was respon- 
sible for high kitchen costs in America. That is why I intend to continue to 
make as clear as I can to my party that it must follow the course of action 
which convinces the American people, as a consumer group, that we are the 
people’s party, and not the party of big business that you discussed, I under- 
stand, somewhat jocularly yesterday on this floor. I hope we will be the party 
that will protect the legitimate rights of American business, because the legit- 
imate rights of American business and the protection of those rights must -be 
depended upon for the standard of living of American workers, too. You must 
never forget that. But the point I make at this point in my remarks is that 
we must make crystal-clear that these two major parties are going to seek, 
under our two-party system, to advance human welfare and human values, 
rather than to make a materialistic approach to democracy. 

It is a happy circumstance that under our system of representative gov- 
ernment those who hold political office must periodically answer to the voters 
for their stewardship. That is not only fortunate, it is also a challenge to all 
citizens to exercise intelligently that greatest right of citizenship: the right 
to vote. In speaking to a mass meeting of organized labor in San Francisco 
on Labor Day 1947, I said that we “would not be plagued with Taft-Hartley 


bills if we always exercised” that right, and I urged labor to meet that chal- 
lenge in November 1948. I hoped within the ranks of my party, but you 
fooled me on that. 


No one can say that labor has not met that challenge. 


I am told that one of the objectives of this organization is to secure the 
repeal of the ‘““Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947,” sometimes referred to 
as the Taft-Hartley Act. If that is so, I am delighted to have you join with 
me in the fight for workable labor legislation. I have advocated repeal of 
that act all over the country ever since it was passed. 


In the last hour of that debate I stood on the floor of the Senate when one 
of the proponents of that law publicly there confessed that he even had grave 
doubts as to the constitutionality of some of the provisions of the law. I said, 
as the Congressional Record will show, “If these doubts exist before you even 
pass this law, let us sit here for the rest of the summer until we pass a law 
that at least a proponent cannot stand up and say with regard to it that he 
has grave doubts as to its constitutionality.” I fought that law and I have 
no apologies on my lips before any. audiences, for pointing out on the Senate 
floor time and time again that if that law was passed my party would hear 
about it at the ballot boxes in America. They did. (Laughter.) Asa matter 
of fact, if a few more Democrats and Republicans in the Senate had agreed 
with me that this unfair and administratively unsound law should not have 
been passed in the first place and that the President was right in vetoing it, 
there would now be no Taft-Hartley Act to repeal. I would remind you that 
the bill became law with the assistance of many Democrats both in the House 
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and in the Senate. I am not going to bore you with statistics, but it is clear 
that some members in each House of Congress who voted for the law wil 
have to change their minds if it is going to be repealed. 

But simple repeal is not enough. In fact, it is too much, because if we 
repeal the Taft-Hartley Act and stop there, we have also repealed the Wagner 
Act. 
I do not ask for agreement. I never asked for agreement. I only ask 
this organization to think through with me some of the problems I want to 
raise in regard to the future course of action concerning the Taft-Hartley law, 

What is needed, in my judgment, is legislation which repeals the Taft. 
Hartley Act and re-enacts the Wagner Act with some needed revisions that 
will correct injustices and make it fair to both labor and management. I sug. 
gest that labor leaders have a great opportunity to demonstrate their states. 
manship by cooperating with the new Congress in writing legislation that 
will not be open to any. valid criticism of one-sidedness. And I believe you 
witnesses before Congressional committees will find a more receptive audience 
than in the recent past. While it is my view that labor could have offered 
More constructive suggestions during the consideration of the Taft-Hartley 
bill, thus stregthening the hand of those of us who were fighting the crippling 
amendments to the Wagner Act, it must be admitted that on many occasions 
reason had little chance to prevail. Only by working together in a spirit of 
full cooperation can we make sure that the legislative pendulum does not 
this time swing too far in the opposite direction. 

.While I strongly favor the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, and shall work 
with liberal Democrats and Republicans toward that end,-I would be less than 
honest if I did not tell you that we cannot stop with repeal and a simple re 
vival of the Wagner Act. What the public demands, and is entitled to demand, 
is fair labor legislation that will check both employer and.labor excesses, but 
which, at the same time, will not destroy any legitimate rights of either. It 
is a test of labor and political statesmanship to strike that balance between 
curbing unfair practices on each side and yet preserve the rights of economic 
and political freedom to which both are clearly entitled under our democratic 
system. 

I shall not at this time go into any great detail regarding my own pr 
posals. They are a matter of public record subject to refinement in the light 
of additional facts and experience since they. were offered some 18 months 
ago. But I do want to touch upon a few subjects that require attention. 

First, I think it absolutely essential that the responsibility for administra- 
tion of the law be restored to the National Labor Relations Board and that 
we put an end to the present dispersal of authority between the Board and the 
General Counsel. I opposed that bifurcation of the agency on the floor of the 
Senate, and I venture to say that experience has demonstrated the unwisdom 
of vesting virtually dictatorial power in the office of the General Counsel. 
The tremendous power, possessed by that individual includes final authority 
to act in the name of the Board—but without any direction, control or review 
by it—in respect to the investigation of charges and the issuance of cont 
plaints of unfair labor practices. I refused to vote and never will vote 
vest in any single person such sweeping control over the handling of labor 
relations in this country. I repeatedly said that the Administrative Procedurt 
Act adequately provides for a separation of functions for all agencies including 
the Labor Board and that no reason had been shown for singling out the Boarl 
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and grafting upon it a hybrid procedure and a division of responsibility 
squarely opposed to the sound principles of the Administrative Procedure Act. 
It’s time to stop this nonsense and get back to sensible administrative law 
procedures, by ending the power of the General Counsel under the Act. 

I see no reason to continue the union shop authorization election procedure 
or to prohibit the closed shop altogether or limit union security agreements 
in the manner prescribed in the Taft-Hartley Act. However, I believe some 
provision should be made which will not allow a union holding a closed-shop 
contract to require the discharge of an employe who exercises his democratic 
right, at an appropriate time near the end of a contract period, to advocate a 
change of representation. As a matter of fact, the Labor Board, long before 
the Taft-Hartley Act, had developed something approaching that rule by de- 
cisions, but the difficulty was that the only remedy was against the em- 
ployer and then only if he had knowledge of the union’s reason for expelling 
the employee from membership. In that situation, I think the responsibility 
should be placed where it belongs—either on the employer, the union holding 
the contract, or both, depending upon the facts, of each case. I am not in favor 
of union “raiding” tactics, and my proposal does not encourage them. However, 
I think the principle of majority rule requires that at some time there be an 
opportunity to vote on representation, without fear of expulsion from the 
union and loss of employment. I believe such a provision is fair and will com- 
mand public support, and yet will not hamstring any group. 

If anyone knows of a better example of unfair discrimination than. the 
provision in the Taft-Hartley Act which requires the Board to observe the 
more restrictive state policies on union security as regards industries in in- 
terstate commerce, I should like to hear about it. I say that when it comes 
to interstate commerce policies, they should be uniform throughout the Na- 
tion, and we should not have a national policy in regard to closed shops and 
union shops in states X, Y and Z, and then permit of a contrary policy under 
laws in states A, B and C. 


I have heard many employers protest against this provision because it has 
some interesting competitive implications connected with it. 


I warned about it during the debate. I paraphrase my remarks, “If you 
pass this section of the law you are going to hear about it in a short time from 
the employer groups in this country.” Just go up to Massachusetts and New 
England where I was a short time ago and talk to some of the employers who 
feel that they are suffering unfair competition, because in certain sections of 
the country where there are vicious anti-labor laws on the State basis, there 
are still employers who think it is a crime to exploit the black bats. 


In the states that are enacting legislation highly unfair to the legitimate 
rights of labor, we shall eventually find the economic status of labor gradu- 
ally beaten down, especially if that policy controls interstate industries in 
those states. The results of such discriminatory policies will affect wage 
scales and will play into the hands of employers who want cheaper and cheap- 
er labor. Unorganized labor means cheap labor. It means low wages. Weak 
unions mean the same. State anti-labor laws will return labor to the status 
of a commodity. Soon employers who are bound by the national policy as ap- 
Plied by the National Labor Relations Board will find themselves as a com- 
petitive disadvantage with employers operating in anti-labor states which give 
to their employers the competitive advantage of anti-union legislation with its 
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resulting low wages and cheap labor. Such a situation will result in nothing 
else but strife, friction, and increased labor troubles. With the spread of anti. 
labor laws in many states, we need to make clear in the revised Wagner Ag; 
that those laws shall not control union security. agreements in interstate. com. 
merce industries which are legal under the federal law. 

There are some secondary boycotts which, in my judgment, are indefens. 
ible. In this category I would place those designed to force recognition whe, 
another union is the freely chosen representative of the employees, those jp. 
tended to force recognition, and those having as their purpose forcing bar. 
gaining on the part of some other employer. If there exists fair machinery 
for speedy elections and prosecution of employer unfair labor practices against 
which boycotts of this type may be directed—and I would insist, as I did in 
my labor bill, that there be such machinery—then these practices are both un. 
necessary and unjustified. 

Preferably, jurisdictional disputes should be settled within the house of 
labor and I have urged that course for many years. But when a stoppage 
occurs because of a dispute over work jurisdiction, and the parties fail to 
settle it promptly, I believe the Labor Board should have power to appoint 
an arbitrator whose award would be final and immediately enforceable in 
court unless the parties voluntarily accepted his award. 


I see no serious objection to requiring unions to bargain collectively in 
good faith, the same as employers, provided the standards applied are the 
same in each case. There is, of course, the possibility of unjustified charges 
being brought before the Board, but the answer to that is quick action at the 
field level. For those few instances in which a union adopts an unyielding 
“take it or leave it” attitude, some remedy should be provided. 


Mandatory injunctions directed exclusively against labor, as in the Taft. 
Hartley Act, should be abolished. While the Act gives the N. L. R. B. General 
Counsel discretionary authority to ask for injunctions against employers, only 
two such injunctions have been sought, to my knowledge, whereas some 3 
have been applied for against unions. Moreover, I am satisfied that the ex- 
treme injunction provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act have encouraged state 
and federal judges to issue injunctions at the instance of private employer. 
even though the sponsors of the law assured us that it gave no new grouné 
for private injunction suits. We need a careful study of all these cases with 
the definite view of erecting safeguards against abuse if the Government i 
to be given any discretionary power to get injunctive relief. Certainly the law 
should not foster injunctions against practices which the Board months later 
determines are not unfair practices. But that is what happens under the 
present law, with the complete division of authority between the Genera 
Counsel and the Board. 

In my judgment, the provision of the Taft-Hartley Act which seeks to 
destroy the political rights of workers in this country, acting through thei 
unions, is unconstitutional. The Supreme Court, while not squarely passing @ 
the question, certainly has indicated that this section is of doubtful validity. 
It is interesting and somewhat amusing to note that some of the proponents 
of the Taft-Hartley Act were already hedging on this section well in advan 
of the election. Before Congress adjourned in the summer of 1947 one bill was 
introduced by Senators who voted for the ban on political expenditures in th 
first instance, proposing to repeal the political activities section of the la. 
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The attempt by the politicians chiefly responsible for the Taft-Hartley Act 
to dilute the political strength of the workers of this country, acting through 
their unions, was a confession on the part of those politicians that they fear 
free elections in America. I suggest that you give them continued cause to 
fear that at each election you will exercise your inalienable right to vote. 

The notion that unions have no business interesting themselves in legisla- 
tive measures or candidates for public office is an astounding proposition. 
Other organizations, such as medical associations, bar associations, and a 
great variety of others, have used their general funds to support favorable 
legislation or defeat measures thought by the majority, or its authorized rep- 
resentatives, to be harmful to the public welfare or the interest of the group. 
Almost every union constitution has a provision to the effect that one of the 
primary purposes of the organization is to secure legislation that will safe- 
guard the welfare of American workers. 

The loyalty affidavits, which must be filed before the procedures of the 
Board can be used, are an insult to patriotic labor leaders and to the mem- 
bers they represent. It is no answer, in my opinion, to “equalize” the pro- 
vision by making it applicable to employers as well. 

And it is no answer to say that you ought to have required an affidavit to 
be signed by the employers that they are anti-Fascist. The point is not a 
point of equalization. The problem is to eliminate the section from the law 
because in my judgment you cannot square that section with sound American 
principles of civil rights in this country. 

The best procedures is to eliminate the requirement altogether, 


Certainly we can feel confident that the rank and file of labor under the 
vigorous and able leadership of such outstanding men as Phil Murray and 
Jim Carey, will see to it that their unions are not subverted to the support of 
totalitarian ideologies. They can be depended upon to be fully alert to the 
dangers of extreme leftist philosophies, which would destroy the free insti- 
tutions of our democracy under the guise of liberalizing them. Recent events 
are ample proof that the vast majority of organized labor will not follow the 
fellow-travellers. Your leadership is to be commended for the forthright stand 
it has taken on these matters. 

There is a crying need for further and determined action, in the Halls of 
Congress as well as in workshops and elsewhere, to secure to millions of our 
people the civil and human rights guaranteed in our Constitution. It will not 
be an easy fight, but it must be made. We must continue to press vigorously 
for civil rights legislation. Specifically, we need to enact into law the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 

You have got a great job of education. I want to commend the leaders of 
this organization and other organizations in this country that worked shoulder- 
to-shoulder with me and other colleagues in the Senate in our attempt to put 
through the Congress, unsuccessfully, a bill for workers’ education in this 
country, and a bill that sought to give to the Department of Labor a leader- 
ship that it ought to exercise by Congressional sanction, in the field of labor 
general education in America. 


But first we need to reform the rules of the Senate, so that a minority 
cannot talk these measures to death, as in the past. Civil rights should be a 
reality in America, but the fact that in this year of 1948 a political party was 
formed based upon bigotry, intolerance and racial discrimination is proof 
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enough that we are far from the goal of putting into practice the humap 
values of the Constitution of our country. 


I cannot conclude this talk without commenting briefly upon the role of 
labor in implementing the Marshall Plan and the European Recovery pro. 
gram. You in the CIO can be justly proud of the fine support you have given 
to these important parts of our foreign policy, not only by participation in the 
formation and execution of policies governing their administration, but in 
explaining and supporting them on the home front. Your continued help js 
needed if the fight for freedom is to be won around the world. My definition 
of that is a brief one: A fight for freedom is a fight for the right, for the 
exercise of freedom of choice, and free ballot box by people anywhere anj 
everywhere. We have to make the fight. The Marshall Plan is our attempt to 
establish an economic beachhead in Europe so that that fight can be carried 
on by those people there willing to make it. 


In closing, I think it is safe to say that the clearest mandate of the ele. 
tion is contained in the rejection of the extremist philosophies represented by 
the leftists who would establish a state-controlled economy and the rea. 
tionaries who would have us return to the boom-and-bust conditions of the 
1920’s. The American people favor what I like to call a sound program of con- 
stitutional liberalism, which has as a primary objective the protection of the 
economically and politically weak from the exploitation of the economically 
and politically strong. The attainment of that objective, within the frame 
work of a system of private property and in accordance with the principles 
and guarantees of the Constitution and its Bill of Rights is the challenge to 
labor as well as political statesmen. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Senator Morse, speaking in behalf of the dele. 
gates attending this Tenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of In 
dustrial Organizations I want to express to you our deep sense of appreciation 
for your presence here at our convention today and for your inspirational ani 
informational address to the delegates here this morning. 


I should say that we should have no misapprehension about Wayne 
Morse’s presence here today. We did not invite him to the Convention as 
insurance against anything that might have transpired on November 2nd 
We invited him here because we liked him, and we like him now. We invite 
him here because he is an outstanding citizen, a great public servant, and an 
honest Republican. We have a due appreciation of the great services he has 
rendered his nation and its people. I have had a number of years of pleasant 
association with the Senator whilst he served in various governmental capac 
ties prior to his election in the year 1944 to the United States Senate. Ani 
I might remind the delegates here that in 1944 the Congress of Industria 
Organizations supported Wayne Morse when he ran for the United States 


Senate. 


Wayne, we are happy to have you with us, we are happy to have you give 
to us the benefit of your guidance and your inspiration. We know that yol 
are a splendid public servant and a distinguished citizen of the United State 
of America; and I join with all of our' delegates again in expressing to yol 
through them our appreciation for your presence here with us today. Thank 


you. 


(Applause.) 
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REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE—(Continued) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: We will continue consideration of the resolu- 
tion which is now pending. 

DELEGATE KNIGHT, Oil Workers International Union: I rise in support 
of Resolution No. 2 concerning the Taft-Hartley Act and to testify, if I may, 
after weeks and months of bitter experiences, to the fact that there are no 
statements in the resolution, none but what are the absolute truth as to this 
most vicious piece of legislation. 

For the past three months the Oil Workers International Union has been, 
and is now engaged in a bitter strike, a strike which I contend would never 
have occurred had it not been for the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
for the atmosphere created by that Act, an atmosphere which led the oil 
industry in California to make its most vicious attack upon our organization. 

The issue in the situation was a very simple one, an issue of wages, the 
question being whether or not the California oil industry should grant to its 
employees wage increases in an amount equal to that which they had already 
granted their workers east of the mountains. Throughout the course of that 
strike we witnessed all of the viciousness of the Mohawk Valley plan, by. all 
the embellishments made possible by reason of the passage of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. Injunctions and lawsuits were showered down upon us every day 
the strike was in existence, lawsuits amounting to millions of dollars. And 
Iam certain the employers had no idea they could prove the allegations made 
as a basis of their lawsuits; but it was their purpose to tie up the funds and 
personnel of the organization completely so not one moment of our time 
could be properly. diverted to the use of the strike itself and the prosecution 
of the strike. 

Spies and labor provocateurs were instituted within our ranks for the 
specific purpose of creating acts of violence which could in turn be used by 
the companies as reasons for injunctions and suits against us. They even 
went so far as to infringe on the civil liberty of men and women, decent men 
and women engaged in the strikes in the State of California, and to establish 
concentration camps where workers, their wives and their children were held 
inside of the properties under guard, where even the ministers of the gospel 
were refused an opportunity to pass through these guards for the purpose of 
visiting with these men and women and children on strike. 


During the midst of negotiations involving a settlement in the plant at 
the key point in California, the Standard plant at Richmond, the National 
Labor Relations Board issued an election order on a petition that had been 
filed months before and under conditions absolutely heretofore unheard of. 
They said all the scabs inside the plant were to have an opportunity to vote. 
Under that set of circumstances the management immediately. stopped nego- 
tiations, as we knew they would, and it was necessary for the union to break 
its own strike and send its people back inside the plant, those that could get 
in, in order to have a possible chance of winning that election; and the in- 
evitable result was exactly what the law was designed for—we lost the elec- 
tion to the independent union, the company union, that had opened an office 
in the Standard Oil Building in San Francisco, and had all the facilities of 
the Standard Oil to use in this connection. They went to the extent of 
having forms printed to use in resigning, and decertifications have been filed 
throughout the State; and, as a result, the workers in an effort to protect 
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their rights, with elections forthcoming, had to go back into the plants under 
conditions imposed by the employer. 

















































Hundreds of men have been fired without any opportunity. of getting back Bi 
except through the tender mercies of the National Labor Relations Board, So 
This was a law that was designed, so the perpetrators said, to create bj 
labor peace. It created a strike in California where for over a quarter ofa So 
century there has been peace. This was a law that was supposed to remove 
from labor organizations those people in leadership who purportedly supported 
foreign ideologies. unt 
I submit to you that this particular law by reason of its operation and cat 
the chaos that has resulted under the Taft-Hartley Act, has created exactly B 
the sort of conditions that foster communism and foreign ideologies. of t 
The Oil Workers International Union has prepared a 16-page pamphlet, * 
which you have all found on your tables this morning. That describes for 
you in detail the anti-union activities of the oil industry in America operating 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. We who have had experiences under this Act — 
support the resolution in its entirety. We ask that you pass this resolution. and 
We insist that the welfare of all America depends not only upon the passage for 
of the resolution, but upon a repeal of the most vicious anti-labor legislation stea 
ever designed by an American Congress. ! 
The question was called for. Bittr 
The previous question was ordered. and 
The recommendation of the Committee to adopt resolution No. 2 was § our 
carried. tion | 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: Before the Committee continues its report, I ( 
should like to call on President Rieve of the Textile Workers, to temporarily § adopt 
preside over the Convention. 7 
(Vice President Emil Rieve in the chair.) c 
Resolution No. 3 gates 
ORGANIZING THE UNORGANIZED be : 
Each CIO convention since the beginning of our great organization ha § impor 
renewed and repeated its pledge to continue to extend to the unorganizi & Organ 
workers of America the benefits of union organization. That pledge is funda 
mental to the nature, origin, and the very existence of the CIO. n 
With the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act and of anti-labor laws in the pins 
various States, big business and the forces of privilege and reaction in this the 
country launched a powerful drive against organized labor, a drive in which ; so 
they hoped to use the instruments of government to destroy organizations d Pek 
the people. . 
The people, however, repudiated this drive in the November, 1948, elec I 
tions. The people have voiced their determination to have the Taft-Hartley appreci 
Act repealed and the anti-labor laws in the various States stricken from tl I don’t 
statute books. This election victory should furnish new inspiration and give B M8 can 
renewed impetus to the organization by the CIO of those workers who stil it is the 
do not enjoy the benefit of collective bargaining and union conditions d Organiz 
employment. press 
An important part of the organizational activities of the CIO is takin Indu 
place throughout the South, where there are thousands of unorganized work Tae 





ers still living under substandard wage and working conditions and denied 
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the strength and security of union contracts. During the period of its opera- 
tion the CIO Organizing Committee, under the splendid leadership of Van A. 
Bittner, has carried the message of the union movement to thousands of 
Southern workers. In the face of determined opposition of the employer- 
sponsored terror and repression, the organizing activity of the CIO in the 
South and in the North has moved forward. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That the CIO renews and repeats its pledge to continue to extend to the 
unorganized workers of America the benefits of union organization. We dedi- 
cate ourselves again to the responsibility for furthering economic opportunity 
to the hundreds of thousands of unorganized workers still denied the benefits 
of union organization. Organization of the unorganized is the surest guaran- 
tee that the liberal program approved by the people in the recent elections 
will be enacted into law. 

We extend to Vice-President Allan S. Haywood, director of organization, 
our gratitude for intensive activity which has helped to build the strength 
and membership of the CIO in every section of the country; and in particular 
for his assistance to the Telephone Workers Organizing Committee in its 
steady growth during the past 12 months. 


We extend to the CIO Organizing Committee, to its Director, Van A. 
Bittner, and to his staff our approval and appreciation for their constructive 
and vigorous activity in the face of great difficulties; and we pledge to them 
our continued support and cooperation until their isnportant task of organiza- 
tion of the South has been carried to successful completion. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee recommends 
adoption; and I move the Committee’s recommendation be approved. 
The motion was seconded. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates I am not going to take up too much time of the Convention discussing 
this resolution, but I do believe that it should again be called to the attention 
of our convention that the work of organizing the unorganized is the most 
important and fundamental task that lies before the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

The victory in our recent political campaign was spearheaded by the or- 
ganized members of CIO especially, and organized labor in general. There 
would have been no political victory on November 2nd without the power and 
the strength of the CIO and the organized labor movement in general. As 
union men and women we should always remember that very important fun- 
damental fact. 


I want to say that so far as this resolution is concerned, in expressing any 
appreciation to me, that is a matter that the Committee themselves decided. 
I don’t know whether it is necessary; that the work of directing an organiz- 
ing campaign should be appreciated so much, because I have always felt that 
it is the duty of an officer of a union affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations to continuously carry on every day he lives, or she lives, a 
campaign to bring the unorganized into the unions affiliated with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. To me that is a pretty simple matter, it is just 
something we have to do, first to protect ourselves, and secondly, to protect 
all other workers in America. 
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So far as the Southern organizing campaign is concerned, it is not prose. 
cuted alone for the South but it is prosecuted for and in behalf of every union 
affiliated with the CIO. We should all understand that, whether we are in 
the South, the North, the East, or the West. This campaign of organizing in 
the South is the campaign of all of us, not only for the protection of the South 
but the protection of all the people in every section of our country. That 
is the important thing to always be thinking about, my friends. 


Now, as the resolution says, we extend to the Organizational Director, 
Vice President Haywood, our appreciation and our commendation for the great 
work he has done in many sections of the country, and especially just recently 
in the telephone industry. He, like myself and thousands of others in the 
CIO, knows very well that our first duty is to organize the unorganized. And 
in our campaign in the South I am sure that every director we have in that 
campaign appreciates and can say to this Convention that Vice President 
Haywood as Organizational Director has given us every support and cooper. 
ation. 


I do want to say something about our staff. I want to commend the 
District Directors, and the State Directors, who are directing this campaign 
in the eleven States in which we are engaged. They are working night and 
day. I also certainly desire this Convention to commend, in accordance with 
this resolution, the men who are out in the field and the women who ar 
in the field working anywhere from 16 to 18 hours a day, under most difficult 
circumstances, to organize the unorganized in the South. That is our job. | 
never believed in crying about the difficulties we have. That is the fun of 
this battle. The more difficult it is to do the job the sweeter the victory 
when it finally comes. 


Another matter of tremendous importance that we should all recognize, 
you will never have civil liberties in the South or any other section of the 
United States until we organize the unorganized. You talk about a totali- 
tarian government—it is exemplified in non-union industry in America to a 
great a degree as anywhere on earth. 


So, my friends, when we talk about dictatorship, that we are against 
dictatorships in government, we are also against dictatorships in industry 
here at home in the United States of America. So let us remember those 
things. Let us make up our minds that come what may we are going to 
organize the unorganized men and women who work in the United States of 
America. It is going to take time, it will be a hard battle, but, my friends, 
if we could win the election on November 2nd under the circumstances, with 
all the difficulties confronting us, we can organize the unorganized in the 
United States of America, and especially in the South. 

Newspapers say. it cannot be done—some Southern newspapers, not to 
many of them. Well, the newspapers don’t organize workers; we organiz 
them ourselves The newspapers no more organize workers in America than 
they elected Truman in November. So we should always remember thos 
things in conducting these organizing campaigns. 


We have added in the South over 900 new local unions to unions affl- 
iated with the CIO. We have strengthened and organized thousands upd 
thousands of workers in plants where they had contractual relationship 


where the plant was not fully organized. 
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You can’t tell, you just can’t know, what this organizing campaign means 
in the South to everybody in the South, my friends. Things are getting 
better every day and they will continue to improve as we organize more and 
more workers in that section of the country. I haven’t found it any more 
difficult to organize in the South than I did in the North or the East or the 
West, my friends. The same people who own industry. in the North own 
industry in the South, so you are fighting the same enemies of organized 
labor in the South that you are fighting in all other sections of this country. 
so the battle is to organize the unorganized. The battle cry of the CIO must 
ever be, “Organize the unorganized.” And any man or group of men in the 
CIO that put anything in the way. of organizing the unorganized are a detri- 
ment to the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Let us work to organize 
the unorganized. Make that our life work. Forget about these damned fool 
political party affiliations. They mean nothing to America except chaos and 
discord, and they may mean the same thing to the CIO. Let us decide here 
that our job as union men and as union women is to organize the unorgan- 
ized. And if we do that and apply ourselves as we should we haven’t got 
much time to fool around with anything else. That is the position we should 
occupy 


I just wanted to say. these few words to you because, again, I want to 
emphasize and re-emphasize the tremendous importance of this drive to 
organize the workers in the South, not only to bring higher wages, better 
working conditions, and better living conditions, but you will never have 
civil rights in the South until the workers in the South are organized. Just 
as you braught civil rights to other sections in the country through the power 
and the strength and the influence of your union, so let us here in this con- 
vention not only adopt the resolution but provide ways and means of organiz- 


ing the unorganized. Let every man and every woman who is here and those 
you represent back home, understand what their duty is, and then go ahead 
and join in this great work. I thank you. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Vice President Allan Haywood. 


VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, the 
previous speaker is, as usual, just too modest. It was Van Bittner that or- 
ganized the miners of West Virginia, and it was Van Bittner, after having 
done that job, who helped put West Virginia on November 2nd in the column 
it was in, voting for the PAC and its program. 


In the South the contribution has been made already. Take a look at 
Tennessee. Through the organization workers in Tennessee the Crump ma- 
chine was defeated in the election and the Dixiecrats were driven back. That 
is true in North Carolina. While I read a liberal writer commenting on Vir- 
ginia’s going to go Republican this last election, the organized workers in 
Virginia told me before the election, “The hell they will go Republican; we 
are going to win through PAC in Virginia.” 


What has been done in those States will eventually be done in Mississippi, 
Alabama, and South Carolina. It was done in Georgia, even, and in the South- 
West. 


I want to commend Van Bittner and every. member of his staff and par- 
ticularly Brother Riffe, who is here. He has had seven skull fractures 
and-has been beaten to a pulp, trying to do this job. 
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Some unions get discouraged about this job and write in letters that 
things aren’t being done. I am telling you that you aren’t going to organize 
the South in one or two years’ time, but you have to stay right down in there 
and let it be known continually you aren’t getting out of the South until the 
job is entirely done And while we are doing that in the South, we have to 
keep the organizing job going in the North. And if someone wants to give 
money to organizing, I can recommend now a couple of good productive fields, 
In the telephone field, if we succeed in our efforts to organize the telephone 
workers, you will have union men and union girls in every town in America, 
in the Telephone Workers. There is no more irnportant drive in the CIO, 
in my estimation today. I might add the Telephone Workers of the independ- 
ent groups are now seeking conferences with us, with the possibility of bring- 
ing about amalgamation. 

In the utility field, a basic industry, there is a great opportunity for or- 
ganization and building of sound unions. And in many other industries there 
is also this same opportunity. 

This convention must inculcate into every delegate, before we leave 
here, the desire to go back to the spirit of 1936 and 1937, that we all join 
together in the job as union men and women, of organizing the men and 
women of this country into our union If you do that you will have no more 
Taft-Hartleys passed upon you; if you don’t do that you will have Taft- 
Hartleys passed upon you. 

It is getting nigh time our union stopped these raiding tactics and hav- 
ing dissension with one another; it is high time the leaders give their entire 
time to the union cause and let every other cause be secondary, if at all. You 
cannot enter this field without taking upon yourselves an obligation that this 
is your life, you-are going to end your career this way, you are giving your 
entire all to the institution, the whole institution, that will guarantee a proper 
view of our democracy and freedom everywhere. 


In conclusion, I want to thank President Murray for his tolerance and 
attention and determination and the backing he has given to you and to me 
and to every man in the field. If we will team together with him the CIO 
will come back into convention next year on the victory of November 2nd, 
and you will come back with your membership manyfold. Let us go forward 
and organize the unorganized. 

DELEGATE SELLY, American Communications Association: Mr. Chair- 
man, understanding the procedure that has been described by President Mur- 
ray in regard to minority reports, that is, that they cannot be considered 
until after the majority has been acted upon, and only if the majority report 
is rejected, keeping that in mind, I want to address my remarks to this par- 
ticular resolution. 


I rise in support of the resolution and concur in the remarks of the last 
two speakers that this is the most crucial question confronting us and that 
if we fail to solve the problem of organizing the unorganized we have not 
carried out the mandate of our membership or the purpose for which our 
organizations were formed. I believe I appreciate the importance of this 
problem; I think it is necessary, however, to call to your attention what I 
believe to be an important omission in this resolution; and I called the same 
point to the attention of the Resolutions Committee, and there it was sug: 
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gested while it was an important problem it should be handled in some other 
way than in the resolution. 


The omission to which I refer is the failure to include in the report on 
organizing the unorganized the necessity for putting an immediate end to the 
suicidal policy of raiding, which has affected so many of our unions in the 


past. 


Vice President Haywood just referred to that practice as a harmful one, 
and I want to emphasize the fact that in my opinion unless we do more than 
merely give lip service to the fundamental CIO policy—and certainly nobody 
here will defend raiding on the ground it is CIO policy, it is directly opposed 
to CIO policy—I think we have to give more than lip service to that under- 
standing; I think we have to give a full indication that we are going to put 
an end to our inter-warfare, that our unions are not going to raid one another, 
but that we are all of us going back to the period when we gave each other 
mutual support in organizing the unorganized. 


I want to make it clear at this point that I am not dealing with the 
question of jurisdictional disputes, which is a separate problem and bad 
enough in its own way. I am talking about the more serious crime of a situa- 
tion where one CIO union in its collective bargaining relationships over a 
period of years with an employer has broad benefits to the workers whom it 
represents, and another CIO union comes into that field and attempts to take 
away these workers, and, to compound the felony we have the shocking situa- 
tion that some CIO unions come in direct violation of CIO policy as expressed 
at our last convention in Boston and at our Executive Board meetings, and 
conduct their raiding by utilizing the vicious Taft-Hartley Law to move in on 
other CIO unions. 


It seems to me that if we seriously support the resolution on organizing 
the unorganized, we must, along with that support, make it clear to each other 
and to the nation at large and to the unorganized in organizing the workers, 
that CIO policy does not tolerate the cannibalistic practices of raiding; that 
we are determined to carry on the organization of the unorganized and re- 
spect each other’s jurisdiction, and to carry on the fight in such a way as to 
bring the benefits of CIO organization to additional thousands or millions of 
workers. 


I think the experiences in connection with raiding should prove that it is 
not only the victim but the raider himself who is concerned. The net effect 
has been to disillusion the workers with the CIO. Workers have rejected both 
the CIO unions in this kind of warfare and have gone into the A. F. of L. ora 
company union or have rejected all unionism. 


I urge, in support of the resolution, that in carrying it out we keep in 
mind the CIO policy against raiding, and translate our pious expressions on 
that score into an actuality. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Before calling on the next speaker I want to make 
one observation. I did not want to interrupt the speaker, but I will not permit 
this question of so-called raiding to be discussed in connection with the or- 
ganizing resolution, because the two of them have nothing in common. 


The Chair recognizes Delegate Flaxer. 
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DELEGATE ABRAM FLAXER, United Public Workers of America: 
I do not quite understand the ruling of the Chair. It seems to me that the 
question of organizing the unorganized is not divorced from conditions under 
which the organization can proceed. It seems to me that the slogan of or- 
ganizing the unorganized can well be destroyed and broken down by the 
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slogan of disorganizing the organized. That is what cross raiding does. a 
I stand here speaking for the United Public Workers of America. We t 
have six delegates accredited here by the National CIO office. That means i) 
that we are not the largest union in the CIO, nor are we the smallest union C 
in the CIO. I think we are a fair, more than average size organization; an H 
organization that has made achievements for its members that could not have h 
been accomplished without its organization. gi 
The record will show that members of our unions are earning $10 a week Ce 
more than any other public employee in the country. The record will also th 
show that the 35-hour week has become a reality only after our organization di 
went to bat on this question. The record will show that the question of time st 
and a half for overtime, unknown in Government service heretofore, has been * 
achieved among two-thirds of our membership. The record will show that pia 
signed agreements and the check-off, a fact that was entirely unheard of, and du 

even inconceivable in the Government service, has been achieved by our 
union in twenty-five percent of our membership. This has not been an easy no’ 
road. Anybody knows that the organized labor movement came from its 
knees only after NRA, and then later on the Wagner Labor Relations Act. lis} 
How many unions here strove to organize before they had the Wagner Labor sta 
Relations Act or before they had the NRA? Po 
or 

I remember being told that the great United Mine Workers of America, 
before the NRA, went down to 26,000 members. They did not have enough 
money to pay their staff and had to borrow money. But NRA, Section 7(a) 
helped them along, and the Wagner Act built the organization. Why? You tot 
had a law protecting the workers against the onslaught of the employer. 

In the Government service you do not have such laws at all. No laws of i 
that kind. The Government service, whether Federal, State, county or 
municipal, is the last stronghold of the open shop in America. This is what 
we have to contend with. We are here shouting and yelling to repeal the bers 
Taft-Hartley Act. Everybody is up in arms. Why, Brother Delegates, the righ 
public workers of this country have been laboring under the Taft-Hartley that 
Act for the last fifteen years. We have never had seven fat years to back into orga 
the seven lean years. We have had fifteen lean years. stan 

In the last two years by congressional action and by administrative ac- a 
tion, repressive legislation and repressive acts were impounded upon Federal 
workers to further intimidate them to company-unionize the organization of ] 
these workers. I want to ask how many of you members could be standing p and 
as union men if you had the anxiety, knowing that if you had dinner witha tiona 
Negro fellow trade unionist an FBI agent would be placed after you and yol stroy 
would be dismissed from your job? How many of you would have gone out on whet! 
a limb if you had a loyalty board that placed every militant trade union m not h 
the spot? It is easy enough, brother delegates, to stand up and castigate the meeti 
lack of growth of an organization. It is phenomenal that we have the orgati- Cc 
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zation that we have today. 
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Although some of you may not recognize it, the fact that the employer 
recognizes is that our union, the United Public Workers of America, is the 
largest union in our field, whether it be A. F. of L., independent, company 
union, Civil Service Association, or whatnot. That is a fact. 

Our union would be happy to receive every possible assistance in building 
a great, mighty organization. We have no quarrels to pick with the CIO on 
that. As a matter of fact, I was surprised when Brother Murray, in his 
opening remarks, mentioned our union, because he, more than anyone in the 
CIO knows of the problems confronting our union and the public employees. 
He has been involved in it for many years. I am extremely grateful for the 
help that he has given. But the answer is CIO has got to mobilize its or- 
ganizing strength, as I have asked many, many times on the floor of this 
Convention, to get for the public employees of this country protection so 
that they can join a union of their own choosing without fear of reprisals, 
dismissal, or being charged as traitors to their Government. I do not under- 
stand that anyone is a trade union movement, recognizing the difficulties of 
organizing even under the protection of the Labor Relations Act, can raise 
any question about the progress and abilities displayed by our organization 
during the past ten or eleven years. 

I do not want to cast any reflection on this subject matter, but I can- 
not get away from feeling that it is not a question of organizational growth 
or lack of organizational growth or policies of our union which are estab- 
lished by our rank and file and no one else. Maybe it is because in some in- 
stances I do not agree with some of the policies of CIO and my union does 
not agree with those policies. On political action our union passed a resolu- 
tion at the convention— 


A point of order was raised by a delegate. 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: I would like to ask the delegate to confine himself 
to the subject matter. 

DELEGATE FLAXER: I am confining myself to the subject matter as 
I see it. 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The delegate will proceed. 


DELEGATE FLAXER: Our organization firmly believes that its mem- 
bership from the lowliest member right straight up the line, has a perfect 
right to decide how he wants to vote and for whom he wants to vote. I give 
that right to every one of our members, and there is nothing that any other 
organization can do to deprive us of that right. I even think that because we 
stand up for those autonomous rights of our organization that the picture of 
the organization involves, and the organizational strength of our organization 
ought to be brought into the question. 


I repeat that in spite of all of these factors, when you have legislative 
and administrative action, and then a union comes along like the Interna- 
tional Shipbuilders Union and starts raiding an organization like ours, de- 
stroying an organization that has been created—I asked Johnny Green 
whether he has the 10,000 members he talks about and he admitted they did 
not have a thousand. You admitted that to me at the CIO Executive Board 
meeting. 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: May I call the delegate’s attention to Article 6, 
Section 16 of the CIO Constitution which reads as follows: 
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“Any dispute between two or more affiliates may be submitted to the 
Executive Board which shall make such recommendations to the parties in 
dispute as it shall deem advisable and report to the Convention.” 


That is the Constitution of the CIO. 


DELEGATE FLAXER: Mr. Chairman, I would like to conclude my re- 
marks by suggesting that the manner of organizing the unorganized can be 
achieved and has been achieved by the CIO through the united effort on the 
part of all affiliates on the basis of trade union unity, regardless of any other 
ideas. I suggest that if we are going to make this resolution a practical 
reality of organizing hundreds of thousands of unorganized workers, we have 
got to decide that we have to do what the CIO did from the earliest days, 
united together we march forward, and cut out this raiding, and carry out 
a program of unity to organize the unorganized and help one another, rather 
than bite each other in the back. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The Chair recognizes President Murray. 


PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY: Mr. Chairman, I rise in my capacity 
as Delegate Murray representing the United Steelworkers of America, to 
make answer to some of the observations presented to the delegates by Dele- 
gate Flaxer, and in the meantime to offer my wholehearted support to the 
adoption of the resolution. 


Matters have been injected into these discussions that bear no particular 
relation to the resolution itself. I would be remiss in the performance of my 
duties if I did not say to this Convention and say it sincerely, that I am op- 
posed to raiding. I have been opposed to raiding, and I have exercised what- 
ever influence I might possess in an effort to prevent alleged raiding by one 
CIO union upon another. That is a matter which I believe can be properly 
discussed, either under another resolution dealing with the subject matter of 
jurisdictional strife or alleged raiding, or brought to the attention of the 
International Executive Board of the CIO at the proper time. 


I do want to make some points concerning the remarks referred to by 
Delegate Flaxer. I have an appreciation of the difficulties that any organiza- 
tion may experience in organizing the Government employees, particularly 
those who are employed by the Federal Government. It is a long, hard, uphill 
fight, and I join with Delegate Flaxer in stating that many obstacles have been 
thrown in the way of organizing the Government employees. 


Delegate Flaxer, in appreciation of these handicaps, and particularly his 
own difficulties with relation to the organization of Federal employees, came 
to my office a little less than a year ago. He was troubled about the organiza- 
tion of Federal employees. He had his own problems. He asked me as Presi- 
dent of the CIO if it would be all right if he and his organization yielded 
jurisdiction over the Federal employees. He considered his situation at that 
time to be such that he did not believe his own organizational structure was 
sufficiently competent to meet the requirements of that situation. Delegate 
Flaxer also asked the CIO at that time if it would be agreeable to the CI0 
to assume jurisdiction over the workers that his organization had organized 
in Panama. He asked the President of this organization if a separate charter 
could not be issued and a new International Union created, that would assume 
jurisdiction over Federal Government employees. Am I correct in that, 
Delegate Flaxer? 
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DELEGATE FLAXER: Mr. Chairman, I think you are substantially 
correct. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Not substantially. Am I not correct? 

DELEGATE FLAXER: I would like to detail it a little differently. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: You may detail it if you want to, but let us get 
pack to “substantially.” Did you not approach me upon that problem and 
ask us to create a new organization? 

DELEGATE FLAXER: I talked to you immediately before our conven- 
tion, President Murray, and asked you—I did not say that we were prepared 
to give away any jurisdiction. I told you we were coming into convention 
and we were discussing certain problems, and we wanted to know what the 
facts were. I asked you if we should decide, because of the various factors 
and circumstances, to set up two different unions, would you grant a charter 
to the other union, and you said, “Yes.’”’ Now that is what I stated. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Well, that is your conception of what tran- 
spired, but you admit frankly to the convention that you did discuss this mat- 
ter with me. 

DELEGATE FLAXER: Yes, sir. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Now my understanding of the discussion—and 
I believe that Vice President Haywood was with us on one day when you did 
discuss the problem—you discussed it with me twice, and on the second 
occasion, in the presence of Vice President Haywood you reiterated your 
request. I do not want to become involved in a controversy with you on the 
floor about these matters. 


DELEGATE FLAXER: Neither do I, but I do not recall] that meeting 
with you and Mr. Haywood. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Well, Vice President Haywood is here and 
perhaps he could make answer to it. But I say to you that I told you on that 
day that if your National Convention felt as you felt, that a separate charter 
should be issued to a new International Union, to assume jurisdiction over 
Federal employees, that the CIO Executive Board would give prompt con- 
sideration to the issuance of such a charter. 


Now anything I may have had to say to you with regard to your situation 
yesterday, was predicated upon the assumption that you agreed with me a 
year ago that these things should be done. I did not solicit you for the in- 
stitution of a new charter to cover the Federal Government employees. You 
solicited me, and you frankly and candidly and in a most friendly spirit, in- 
dicated in the course of that conversation, your inability, under your present 
structure, to make progress on the organization of Federal Government em- 
Ployees. 


I was disappointed in the sense that when you did convene your conven- 
tion you did not submit to your delegates the same kind of a proposition that 
you had suggested to the President of the CIO in my office at Washington. 
But since that time you have undergone many tribulations. You have suffered 
much agony—not you personally, but your organization, in so far as Federal 
employees are concerned. You have not, and the record will show it, made 
any advances in the organization of Federal employees in the course of the 
past 12 months. You had a strike, that is true, at several important cafeterias, 
operated by certain agencies in the City of Washington at about the time 
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you discussed this matter with me. I issued a circular letter making an appeal 
to all National Unions to assist you in that strike. I thought your strike was 
one that ought to be supported by all the National Unions, including the 
National CIO. We loaned you every possible degree of support in that situa- 
tion. The cafeteria situation in the City of Washington was finally settled on 
a basis which ran counter to the policy of your own National Union. It ran 
counter to the policies of your own National Union, and it was at that time 
that you indicated to me what I believed to be a most wholesome desire to 
have the President of the CIO join with you in the granting of a charter 
to a new International Union that would assume jurisdiction over Federal 
employees. Since that time you have not discussed the matter with me. 


















I did not indulge myself yesterday in any personal castigations about you. 
I talked about your organization. I am going to reiterate in substance what I 
had to say about this yesterday. It was that we ought to organize the un- 
organized, and where it had been demonstrated through a period of years that 
certain of our International Unions in big fields, big and important fields, had 
demonstrated their inability to organize the unorganized in those industries, 
it was the bounden duty of the National CIO, through its Executive Board, to 
provide means and to effectuate policies calculated to bring more people into 
this movement. No personal castigation could be attributed to me in that 
regard. As you have stated to the delegates here, the President of the CIO 
has loaned you every possible degree of support in your work to organize the 
unorganized Federal employees. 

















I dislike misunderstandings to develop out of conversations that have 
ensued with reference to the problems that you have raised with me. I had 
a distinct understanding, a distinct impression as a result of the conversation 
that you had with me, that you were prepared to yield jurisdiction over Fed- 
eral employees. Now I do not care to engage myself in personal controversy 
about these issues. I am of the opinion that a great many. Federal employees 
can be organized, and I believe that if they were brought into the organiza- 
tion upon the conditions suggested to me by you, that membership advances 
could be made by the CIO in organizing those employees. 











I merely wanted to correct the record in order that this Convention may 
have a distinct, clean, clear-cut understanding as to what went on with 
reference to the discussions that you had with me personally about these mat- 
ters. 












If I should express a conviction about your situation, about the situation 
of your organization amongst Federal employees, it is a frank and candid con- 
viction designed to increase the membership of National CIO affiliates. That 
is all. Nothing more and nothing less. 








I am prepared, President Flaxer, to accept the original suggestion pre- 
sented to me by you, and to create by the process of mutual understanding 
and arrangement, a new International Union for Federal employees. 











I do not think it behooves anyone to rise upon this floor and state to the 
delegates that I indulge myself in a measure of personal castigation. I did 
not do that. I did not do that as far as you were concerned. The observations 
I made with reference to your own situation were wholly predicated upon 
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the impressions that I gleaned from conversations that I had with you as 
President of that union. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Vice President Haywood is recognized. 


VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: I was asked to verify the conference. 
Yes, I was called down by President Murray from my office to his. Flaxer 
sat there, and I sat in the conference when this matter was discussed. They 
had discussed it prior to this time in Pittsburgh. 


Not only that, but President Flaxer discussed it with me also and 
Brother Stone discussed it with me also. We suggested, in line with the 
statement made by President Murray, that we would be favorably inclined 
to the question of giving to the Federal workers a set-up of their own, which 
they used to have prior to the amalgamation with the then State, County, 
and Municipal Workers. 


As to the strike in Washington and the difficulties that President Murray 
mentions, I participated fully with Abe Flaxer in trying to bring about a 
settlement of the strike. The workers were encountering a lot of persecu- 
tion. Congressman Hoffman was on the Hill, ready to subpoena anybody that 
attempted to settle the strike. The workers were getting a mere $29 a week 
in wages working in Government cafeterias. They were turned over to the 
Federal workers some time back, and the issue was raised by General Grant 
III about communism, and the unions refused to sign the Taft-Hartley 
anti-communist affidavits. 


The strike was finally brought to a conclusion by an agreed mechanism. 


By the way, I went over there one day to meet Secretary Schwellenbach 
when he had a subpoena served upon him by the Hoffman committee. 


It was finally settled by a mechanism agreed upon by Flaxer, John Gib- 
son, R. J. Thomas, and myself, that the local officers would sign the Taft- 
Hartley affidavit; that we would file them with Secretary of Labor Schwellen- 
bach, and that the National Labor Relations Board—not that it affected the 
NLRB, but that it would give Schwellenbach something to stand upon before 
the Hoffman committee, to bring about a negotiation of a settlement. We 
got mediators and conciliators of all kinds in there. We got Colonel Straus, 
who served the auto industry there. He lined up with us. A settlement was 
finally brought about by the mechanism that CIO agreed to and Flaxer 
agreed to and the President of the local union had to resign. He could not 
sign these affidavits. The strike was settled after the affidavit was signed. 


The conversation mentioned by President Murray was indulged in. I 
was of the opinion that Abe Flaxer wanted to let go of them. I started 
to talk to some of his assistants along these lines after my conversation with 
him and President Murray. 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Delegate Baldanzi is recognized. 

DELEGATE BALDANZI: Am I going to be limited to four minutes? If 
so I would prefer to speak this afternoon. 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: We had better recess because there are several 
other speakers who want to speak on this subject. 

The Convention will be in recess until 2:00 o’clock this afternoon. 

Thereupon at 12:30 o’clock P.M. a recess was taken until 2:00 P.M. 
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SECOND DAY—TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Convention was called to order at 2:00 o’clock p.m. by President 
Murray. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Convention will be in order. The delegates 
will continue their consideration of the matter before the House. Are you 
ready to continue consideration? I had understood that Delegate Matles 
wanted to be recognized before the Convention recessed at noon today. Is 
he here? 

The Chair recognizes Delegate Matles of the United Electrical Workers. 

DELEGATE MATLES, United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of 
America: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I was in hopes of having a little easier 
job this year than I did last year. I had to take the floor right after General 
Eisenhower got done, and it wasn’t to good. Brother Baldanzi was recognized 
before the recess, and unfortunately he is not here. 

I rise in support of the Committee’s report. This is the third time in as 
many years that I have taken the opportunity to discuss some of the or- 
ganizational problems of the CIO. I am glad of the fact President Murray in 
his opening remarks yesterday devoted considerable attention to this problem. 
Submitting some facts to this Convention with respect to organizational status 
of working people in this country, I would like to make it clear I am not 
divulging any special secrets. My information is from the records of the 
Taft-Hartley Board and Mr. Denham’s statistics, and of course is available to 
everyone in the country. 

Last year we had already noticed a great decline in the organization of 
the unorganized. That was only a few months after the Taft-Hartley Law. 
This year since our last convention we find the number of Labor Board elec- 
tions has been sliced in half as compared with the low figure of last year. 

The NLRB conducted 4,085 elections during the year, and of these the 
CIO, the entire CIO combined, took 620 elections. Les than 100,000 people. 
The A. F. of L. has not done much better, a little better, but not much better, 
and I don’t think we have to be too much impressed by the statements of 
the A. F. of L. to the effect their membership has gone up a half a million. 
They have a very easy way of accomplishing that. Dan Tobin will throw in 
$1,500 at the clip of a cent and a half a member, and that membership goes 
up 100,000; and Bill Hutcheson, trying to outdo him, will put in $3,000 and 
the A. F. of L. membership goes up 200,000. I think that is pretty easy 
arithmetic, and those of you who know how these things are done in the 
A. F. of L. don’t have to be too much concerned in those statements trying 
to outdo the CIO insofar as claiming membership is concerned. 

I think it is important to consider some of the reasons for this condition. 
I don’t think it is enough for all of us to say that organizing the unorgan- 
ized is a good thing. Of course nobody can disagree with that. It is not 
enough, as Father Divine would say, in New York, “Peace is wonderful” and 
the congregation would say “Amen.” After we get done we still have the 
problem how to get peace, and it is the same thing with the question of the 
organization of the unorganized. I think we ought to discuss some of the 
causes, if we may, and I am certainly going to take into consideration the 
admonition of the Chair with respect to one of the obstacles regarding the 
organization of the unorganized. 
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Of course the Taft-Hartley law played a very important role in retard- 
ing organization. There is no question about that. In saying that, we are 
only giving one of the main principles of why we are determined to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley law. And there is no question in your mind, I am sure, and 
certainly there isn’t in my. mind, when we get the Taft-Hartley law out of the 
way there will be one of the greatest waves of organization of the unor- 
ganized, that will surpass anything that we have seen in 1937. 

I think we also should consider some other problems we have that have 
retarded us in our effort to organize the unorganized people in this country. 
Of course, take for instance, the newspapers today that every member of our 
union is reading in every town and every city throughout the country about 
our Convention yesterday. I don’t believe that that is a very encouraging 
kind of proposition that we are confronted with among the unorganized; 
certainly it is no particular inducement for them to join our union. I don’t 
think we would add too many members to our union that way, and I don’t 
think it would greatly encourage too many of our existing members to go 
out and try to organize the unorganized. I am not trying here to get ina 
rehash of the issues of yesterday’s debate at all, I am making that as a 
statement of fact, that all of us have to consider that when we are con- 
fronted with the fact of trying to organize the unorganized. Nothing can do 
us as much harm, I don’t care who combines against us or who spreads 
propaganda against us on the outside of this family of ours, it can do us no 
harm by comparison with the extreme harm done to our efforts if and when 
we are confronted with the kind of situation we are confronted with among 
ourselves. 


Yesterday—and I think you delegates will agree we of UE never 
bothered you with the problems of our organization, we never bothered you 


with some of our problems during the past years—yesterday, however, the 
question of UE was brought in. I would like to say to you maybe you re- 
member in September a couple of days before the Convention of our inter- 
national union there was great publicity throughout the country, publicity 
very adverse to our organization, and I believe very adverse to every one of 
the organizations who are represented in this room. This organization was 
accused of being disloyal to the United States of America; this organization 
was being accused of letting down the interest of its members in favor of a 
foreign power. It is terribly important about those accusations, that it came 
before a most vicious committee of our Congress and was made by a duly 
elected officer of our great CIO. 

I am raising this problem not as a beef; I am raising it in relation to the 
subject matter we have before us, and I say to you candidly and honestly 
that that was a terrible thing for every single union of the CIO. I say to you 
that it ill behooves any man, any officer of this organization of ours, who 
eats the bread from the table of our members to take the opportunity to tear 
down in front of the entire country before an outstanding enemy committee of 
our Congress—and if some of you are sitting back and saying, ‘That is all 
right, we are just doing it to those guys in UE,” you are mistaken if you 
sit back complacently and think it don’t affect you and affect your organiza- 
tion efforts, because when you go back and continue your organization efforts 
you will find out whether it affects you. 

I am sure Brother Bittner recognizes that, and I am sure every one of 
our international unions will suffer from that; I am sure it affected us all 
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alike. Let there be no misunderstanding as to the circumstances surrounding 
it. An officer of this organization appeared before that committee, and after 
he had gone for about three hours, doing a most bitter job on this union, 
he was asked the following question by Kersten: 

“I would like to ask you, Mr. Carey, now, do you think since we com- 
menced this hearing this morning right down to the present time there has 
been anything unfair in the questioning by the members of this committee? 

“MR. CAREY: No, sir; I rather enjoyed it. 

“Have you been dealt with unfairly in any way, as far as you can see? 

“MR. CAREY: No, I have been dealt with in a very, very fair manner, 
I certainly appreciate the manner in which I was treated before this com- 
mittee, and I can see nothing unfair in its activities here this morning.” 

That disposes of that question. I say to you we cannot go on that kind 
of a basis and organize the millions of unorganized. It is just impossible. 
Can anybody get up here and show me any kind of evidence that that kind 
of business did not contribute to the loss of the election among the Standard 
Oil Workers, or that kind of tearing down by an officer of an affiliate in 
CIO did not contribute to the disaffiliation of three or four thousand workers 
on the West Coast, and going to the A. F. of L? Nobody can with certainty 
say it did not. It certainly could not have done any good. 


I say to you, my friends, we better make up our minds that we can 
unitedly go out and try to get this Taft-Hartley out of the way and get going 
with an organizational drive and get ready for it along the lines we have 
done in 1937 or we shall prove to be a failure. And I hope we will do the 
right thing. 

I am not going to get involved in the question of this raiding business. 
I would like to say only one thing, without discussing the merits of it at all. 
Several days before the international convention of my union an Executive 
Board meeting took place in August. There were many questions before that 
Board, and it was not found possible to get down to this important question. 
It was then decided to have a Board meeting in October. The pressure of 
work prevented that Board meeting from taking place. On Labor Day my 
Convention met. The officers of this union have been given a mandate to 
try to present their points of view on this question to the Convention. I 
am not going to do it in this speech, because I have been told we are in no 
position to discuss that question under the subject before us right now, but 
I would like to say the following to you, we are pleading no cause of the 
UE here. UE has taken care of itself and will do its damnedest to take 
care of itself in the future. But let it be understood every single representa- 
tive has been under the instructions of the General Executive Board he is to 
lay no hand on a member of any other CIO union, and if he does he will be 
fired, no matter what is done to us. 


Let me say the following to you, that the UE has done pretty good. 
Don’t mistake this attitude of our union for a sign of weakness that we do 
not or we are afraid to use the weapons of destruction if we are convinced we 
have to use them to perfect the integrity of our organization. And I say to 
you our record is clear, our record will continue to be clear. We will do our 
best to carry on the constructive work of this organization, but we happen 
to be a union that has the most outstanding experience in fighting raiding 
by the A. F. of L. We have grown to what we are by doing just that, and 
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that experience has not been wasted, and we will do everything in our power 
to constructively contribute to the work of this CIO; and I hope the 
Executive Board meeting after this Convention will take stock of some of 
the things that hold back the progress of organization, and clear our house 
of these vicious attacks that are being made, and let us go on jointly and 
constructively to build the CIO. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate George Bal- 
danzi of the Textile Workers. 

DELEGATE GEORGE BALDANZI, Textile Workers Union of America: 
I rise in support of the resolution on organization because I believe it is 
the most important subject matter to come before us. It is important, in my 
judgment, that we discuss this problem of organization in a very broad sense. 
I agree with Delegate Matles on one thing which he said, that the Taft-Hart- 
ley law is merely one phase of the retarded progress and development of the 
CIO. One of the most hopeful signs I have witnessed in this CIO Convention 
is the fact that we have, for the first time, laid on the table the things that 
have been preventing the growth of this organization. 

I have been associated with Brother Van Bittner in the South for two 
years and with many staff members who come from practically every in- 
ternational union affiliated with the CIO. We have been working in that 
part of the country trying to do a job that we believe must be done if we 
expect to implement and put into effect the program of the CIO. It has been 
difficult. I do not maintain on this floor that we have been successful in a 
sense that we all want to be successful. I agree that there have been ob- 
stacles in our path that are terrific, and that the job of organization in the 
South, for anyone who has a realization of the problem must admit, it must 
go on for years in order to do that job and the Lord only knows we must fight 
against every phase of reaction in the South to do this kind of work. I say 
it is high time that we shed ourselves of our own internal enemies, to make 
the job a little bit easier. 

We have a Committee on Constitution in this Convention, and Brother 
Murray has made it possible for me to serve as Secretary of that Committee. 
The International Executive Board of the CIO feels so strongly about this 
problem of organization that we are attacking it in a constructive way, 
and we will have before this Convention ends a resolution which will let 
the labor movement and all of America know that we are determined. 


I hope you will vote unanimously for this resolution to increase the 
per capita tax to the CIO by 3 cents so that we may provide funds to do this 
job of liberation in the South. But all of the money that we raise, all the 
energies of the staff and every effort of the personnel that we have in the 
South will be wasted until we can wipe our face, and face the workers of 
America as a one hundred percent American organization. I think we are all 
getting tired of this so-called dialectical ministrone, as I call it. We ought 
to get down to facts. 


The problem of organization is not one that you can set rules by and 
attempt to analyze where the opposition comes from. We are all convinced 
that the workers of America need organization, but we also are realistic 
enough to know that if you expect to organize the workers you must be in 
4 position to sell them on the validity of your organization. You cannot 
get excited about the Taft-Hartley law. Hell, I have been in North Carolina 
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trying to organize the workers and have gone to local union meetings among 
those workers in the South who are interested in wages and their working 
conditions, the very nature of their well being, only to see some hack come 
in there and pass a resolution condemning Marshall. That is not the way 
you organize workers. Delegate Bittner has told you we have had an or. 
ganizer come in and bellyache about working conditions, and hand a worker 
a CIO card and an application for membership in the Communist party, 
Who are we trying to kid? 

I think it is an insult to the intelligence of these delegates for some 
people in this room to believe we are so damned naive that we do not know 
what the score is. Delegate Matles makes criticism of the General Secretary 
of the union. I have been hearing a lot of complaints about raids going on, 
We have had some experience with some raids in Canada where we were en- 
gaged in a bitter organizational fight with the American Federation of Labor 
in our jurisdiction, and because the Textile Workers of the A. F. of L. were 
represented by Communists, the UE interfered and passed a resolution de- 





































nouncing our union in favor of the A. F. of L. Talk about raids! 1 
Let us go to Detroit. You have got 1,200 workers in the restaurant and T 
hotel business over there, whose jurisdiction was given to the retail clerks, g 
and Flaxer’s union came in against orders of the CIO and raided that union tc 
and still has it. ar 
So let us not throw stones if we live in glass houses. That is merely 
incidental. I am convinced that the jurisdictional problems of this union fri 
would just disappear like snow in the sun. We do not have raids in the CIO. of 
We have revolts of workers against communist domination. That is what ple 
we have got. lat 
Those are the facts. Just like someone might feel it might not be con- 
ducive to organization to testify before a committee. Let us analyze some- all 
one else. Let us use this dialectical approach in reverse. the 
I do not believe it is conducive to good organizational work in the face uni 
of general CIO policy that has been enunciated all over the land, to havea whi 
Vice President of this CIO going up and down the land and calling the we 
officers of CIO every conceivable name under the sun, and then having the pros 
gall to say, “I am for Wallace because I want to defeat Truman.” If you the 
are for Wallace to defeat Truman, you are for Dewey. If you are for Dewey 
you are for the Taft-Hartley law. If you are for the Taft-Hartley law you of 0 
should be defeated as a Vice President of the CIO. : reac 
I agree with the President when he says we should be temperate. We Situa 
should not pass any sort of repressive legislation. I believe a man is en react 
titled to his own political ideologies. I will agree with those people that been 
when they can convince a majority of the CIO that they should be Com 
munists, I should be delighted to adhere to that decision. But until that \ 
time, don’t try to force it on us. kom 
So on this question of organization I believe that by virtue of all that indus 
happened on November 2nd, this Convention, if it conducts itself properly, Britis 
if it uses the intelligence that we all possess, we stand on the threshold d at all 
increasing our membership by millions, because the people do want unions. under 
They need them badly. By virtue of the development within our country indust 
and its complete monopolization, we all know that we must have unions il will te 
order to implement our program. It is useless to talk about political action we ha 
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It is useless to talk about this expanding of American economy unless we 
have developed in every industry throughout the land a powerful labor 
movement, under the guidance of the CIO that can go out and work both 
in the economic and political fields. I agree that if we expect to bring this 
situation to being, we must, once and for all, establish in this CIO movement 
of ours that the energies of the staff. cannot be consumed day in and out 
in making apologies about the CIO in the field of foreign policy. But we 
must dedicate our efforts to the building of this union and of fulfilling the 
mission for which it was created. That is the issue. 

We have spent a lot of money in the South. We are meeting bitter op- 
position. We have strikes going on there that are reminiscent of the early 
troubles of the colonial peoples. But I am convinced as well as every mem- 
ber of the CIO I believe in the South that the people of the South are pre- 
pared to fight for their unions. They want the CIO and the early development 
of the powerful movement in the South will do a lot more for civil liberties 
than sending Henry Wallace down South on a tour to get votes in Harlem. 
That is why it is important that we understand crystal clear, the issues. 
That is why it is important that every union affiliated with the CIO in its 
geographical area wherever situated, must understand that our first task is 
to bring the benefit of organization to these 30,000,000 people in the South 
and Southwest. 

We cannot conceive of having the kind of Congress, the kind of 
friendly administration we desire until we change the political complexion 
of many of our States. The only way you can change the political com- 
plexion of many of these States is through the development of a strong 
labor union. 


We know that we established on November 2nd, which should give us 
all gratification—I have often said, many times have we been deluded into 
the belief that we must have complete unity, even though sometimes this 
unity was used for purposes of just chewing us to pieces. But one thing 
which we established in this last election, we did not only defeat Dewey, 
we defeated Dewey and we defeated the Dixiecrats and we defeated the 
progressives and the Communists, and th democratic forces of America won 
the election. That is what happened. It should teach us a lesson. 


So in conclusion I want to urge your wholehearted support in this field 
of organization. We do not realize how close we came, in this march of 
reaction, to destroying the trade union movement. We have the same 
situation now in the South, where we have been forced into strikes by 
reactionary employers who took for granted the victory by Dewey, that have 
been planned and conceived to destroy our organization. 


We have a strike now in Rome, Georgia, that has been going on for 16 
weeks, of 2,000 workers who are a part of a large chain, in which we were 
able to negotiate a wage increase of 15 cents an hour throughout the whole 
industry. This corporation the Celanese Corporation, which is partially 
British-owned, merely told the workers in the South for no economic reason 
at all, but, even though they can say, “We gave 15 cents to every other plant 
under our control,” even though they concede that every plant in that same 
industry granted 15 cents, to the workers in Rome, Georgia, they said, “You 
will take 8 cents or nothing.”” That means that the old historic fight which 
we have been fighting is again reappearing, this idea of establishing these 
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pockets of low wage levels throughout the country. If we are to maintain I 
the standards we have built up over the years in many other parts of the a 
North and the West, then we must make sure that all of these competitive 
pockets are organized so that we can establish the same degree of uniformity, P 
even before the workers begin the picket line. They were able to go into tl 
court before the pickets started, and get an injunction against picketing, th 
which practically eliminated picketing and reduced the number of pickets to pe 
two. We have now pending over 200 contempt cases for violation of that th 
injunction. 

The struggle we are going through in Rome, Georgia, is the same type Py 
of struggle that Brother Knight mentioned insofar as the oil industry is de 
concerned. It will require the combined strength and determination of all fri 
the people in that part of the country to fight against this reactionary group un 
that has always controlled that region if we expect to break through in the M: 
field of organization. thi 

So again I want to say to you, let us keep our eyes on the ball. Let us 
not be deluded by a lot of chatter. We understand the issues, and even mo 
though we agree that we are opposed to any sort of repression, even though as 
we agree that we cannot necessarily condemn any person for whatever can 
beliefs that may have, one thing we can do every year, which I think we 
ought to do here, is that when we have officers in this organization who are this 
dedicated to carrying out this policy, when they come here every year we figh 
can call them to accountability and if they have not maintained that policy for 
then it becomes your responsibility and my responsibility to see that, ina the 
democratic fashion, they are removed from office, and no longer run up and 
down the country destroying our policies. side 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: We shall interrupt the discussion of the resolu- Mau 
tion pending before the Convention and turn to the introduction of a special 
guest of honor. 

Forty-seven years ago, a distinguished American began a vigorous career 
in the Mission Hill Section of Roxbury in Boston. He was the son of a work- 
ing man dependent upon an hourly wage for the maintenance of himself and 1 
his family. To the young boy, the height of ambition seemed to be a job as Mem 
salesman with a stable income, but that was not to be. Some years before tiona 
he came of age, this young man went to a political meeting and there had §: honor 
impressed upon him the major importance of service to the people. Although coura 
he was to young to vote or run for office, he lent his aid and assistance to expre 
those who could. the h 

I need not dwell unduly on the situation that has confronted the American I 
people during these last two years. It is sufficient to say that when the unity 
national campaign recently ended was in its beginning, the people of the standi 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts again sought to enlist the services of this receiv 
young man as governor. The people of Massachusetts wanted him for gov- of the 
ernor. The workers of Massachusetts in general wanted him for governor, Bill B 
and certainly the membership of the CIO in that great state wanted him Massa 
for governor. He announced his candidacy for the office. Nanta 

But that campaign was not to be conducted. A great friend of the Proper 
American people and a great personal friend of the Congress of Industrial A 
Organizations, Lewis Schwellenbach, U. S. Secretary of Labor, died suddenly. of the 
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His passing left a void in President Truman’s cabinet that was keenly felt 
as a personal loss by every worker in the United States. 

We all know the pessimism that prevailed with regard to the candidacy of 
President Truman and his chances for re-election. Regardless, however, of 
the campaign and the impending election, the workers of the U. S. required 
the devoted service of someone in whom they could trust. Men of that sort 
are not to be found merely by looking around for them. They are too few of 
them. 

These were the factors that confronted this outstanding citizen when 
President Truman asked him to assume the place left vacant by the untimely 
death of Secretary Schwellenbach. Over the advice of some of his closest 
friends who endeavored to impress his own self-interest upon him, this man 
unhesitatingly laid aside his opportunity to again become the governor of 
Massachusetts. He demonstrated that personal ambition was a secondary 
thing; that the needs of people who work must be accorded first place. 

And so he assumed the office of the U. S. Secretary of Labor. He did 
more than that. He accepted the full responsibility that devolved upon him 
as a God-fearing man of the people and threw his whole energies into the 
campaign for President Truman’s re-election. 

A year ago, at our Ninth Constitutional Convention in the City of Boston, 
this man told us from the platform that come what may he could continue to 
fight shoulder to shoulder with us and with all other Americans of good will 
for what was just and right and decent, for the well-being of our people and 
the welfare of our beloved country. He has kept his word. 


I have described him to you. He is here with us today. And so I con- 
sider it a profound honor to present to you as our guest, the Honorable 
Maurice J. Tobin, U. S. Secretary of Labor. 

(Applause) 


HONORABLE MAURICE J. TOBIN 
Secretary of Labor of the United States 
President Phil Murray, Secretary-Treasurer Jim Carey, Allan Haywood, 


Members of the Executive Committee, and Delegates to this Tenth Constitu- 
tional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, it is a real 


‘ honor and privilege for me to bring to this Convention the greetings of the 


courageous President of the United States, Harry S. Truman, (applause) and 
express to you the appreciation he has for the great part that you played in 
the historical day just passed, November 2, 1948. 


I know that in my home state of Massachusetts there was more labor 
unity evident than ever before in the history of the state. There an out- 
standing job was done. President Truman in the State of Massachusetts 
received the largest plurality that any Democratic nominee for the presidency 
of the United States ever received in the entire history of Massachusetts. 
Bill Belanger of your organization even on election day went to two of the 
Massachusetts counties out on the Atlantic Ocean, the Counties of Dukes and 
Nantaucket, to do a fine job and to see to it the election was conducted in a 
proper manner, 


A great many changes have occurred in this country since the termination 
of the war, and we ourselves have learned some lessons from those changes. 
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In November, 1946, as the result of one of the most clever slogans I have 
ever seen politically, there was a great change in the Congress of the United 
States. I remember saying at the time it was a slogan that would win a 
skirmish but would lose a battle. You remember the slogan. It was, “Had 
enough?” It seemed to apply to every particular American, the gripe that 
particular American might have, and that slogan worked, but it worked but 
once. It did not work in 1948. 


The American people are deserving of great credit, all segments of our 
economy. The American farmer played a great part in the election on No- 
vember 2nd. The white-collared unorganized worker played a great part. And 
I say the women of America of all classes played a great part in the winning 
of that election. If you stop to consider the propaganda that was being dinned 
into the ears and through the eyes of the American people, it is almost a 
miracle that the control of two years had no greater effect on the American 













































people. Pollsters, national magazines, newspaper columnists, radio commenta- ' 
tors, all dinning into the ear of the American people that President Truman ol 
did not have a chance. And yet that courageous man, fighting down the line M 
on right issues, housing for American people, proper education for American w 
school children, the extension of social security, the abolition of the Taft- Ww. 
Hartley law, the raising of the minimum wage scale; he talked those issues all co 
over the country of America and talked to more people than any candidate in pa 
the history of the country had ever before done. And the American people bu 
were able to judge for themselves and they decided they were going to havea ect 
victory on November 2nd. And I say one of the greatest victories for the An 
average American was won on that day. And this victory is going to be of An 
help to everyone in our economy from big business down. We should put it con 
the other way. The philosophy of American business is we create a prosperity we 
at the top and let it drip down from the top. The democratic philosophy is 
to create a prosperity at the bottom and, as a result, all segments of the 
economy are beneficially affected. bi 
Take the Taft-Hartley law. I listened to Phil Murray, and I listened to thos 
the brilliant talk delivered by the man a moment ago—I was out here in the B 1937 
wings—and they both brought out very solidly under Taft-Hartley it wa less 
impossible for any union to be organized when management didn’t want that ards 
union. It has been the history in every section of the United States since th mini 
enactment of the law, and we see evidence constantly in Washington on bit B hag 
for Federal supplies, in which the lowest bidders are those able to bid lB  tiya , 
solely on the margin of human wages. cent. 
The Taft-Hartley law failed to realize the spiritual qualities of the aver be es 
age human being and wage earner in our American country. They looked m housit 
them as commodities, as was stated by Senator Ball- in his Taft-Hartly— Progr: 
debate on Town Meeting of the Air. They did not look on them as humag ¢Xami 
beings created by God and endowed with souls, and spiritual beings with right becaus 
that were inalienable and given to them by God and not by a union or aly W 
body else. And the least we can do in the United States is to take Americal noxt ;, 
labor out of the category of a commodity and restore to it the rights that segmer 
had keen given it in 1933 up to the enactment of the Taft-Hartley law. sion th, 
With the enactment of the National Recovery Act all workers in ti An 
United States were given the right to band together collectively, with theD™ EB made in 






tection of the Government of the United States. It was then re-enacted inth 
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Wagner Act in 1935, and that continued to be the law of the United States 
until the enactment of the Taft-Hartley law in 1947. Yes, the Taft-Hartley 
law in its preamble said the workers of the United States had those rights, 
but in the succeeding sections of the Taft-Hartley law those rights were 
nullified, and absolutely nullified, because under the mandatory unfair labor 
practices—rather, put it another way, the unfair labor practices against 
management were not mandatory, and since it took a period of 18 months 
to have those unfair labor practices adjudicated during that 18 months’ period, 
any little infant struggling union would be absolutely destroyed in the inter- 
vening period. 

It has been the history in both the American Federation of Labor, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and the Independent Unions in this 
country during the course of the last 17 months. 


But now we have a great responsibility before us. We want and we feel 
that the Taft-Hartley law will be repealed, and in its place there will be 
a just labor-management law, probably based upon first the President’s State 
of the Union Message in 1946, the Wagner Act, and the State of the Union 
Message of 1947, and the veto of the Taft-Hartley law in June of 1947. And 
under this law there will be an opportunity to make a great movement for- 
ward in the strengthening of America’s economic system. One of the greatest 
contributions made to the stabilization of our economy was made with the 
passage of the NRA in 1933, and succeeding that came another great contri- 
bution with the enactment of the Wagner Act, because we recognized our 
economy was not a one-way road, and to prosper in the United States of 
America it is necessary to have a nation of consumers as well as producers. 
And in order to give the whole of the American public an opportunity to be 
consumers we can never in the United States again have the conditions that 
we found as late as 1937. 
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Practically all of the granite that went into the great structures in 
Washington under the PWA came from southern Georgia and northern 
Florida, and the records of the Labor Department show the men working in 
those granite quarries in those two States received less than $5 a week. In 
1937 the State of New Jersey Labor Report showed 7,000 women working for 
less weekly wages in 1938. In 1938 there was enacted the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, and we progressed from a 25 cents to a 40 cents minimum. That 
minimum was reached in 1943, and since that period of time the cost of living 
has gone up over 50 percent. In the event we do establish, which I am posi- 
tive will be done, a minimum wage at 75 cents an hour, it will be but a 41%4- 
cent purchasing power, based on 1939 prices. That is the minimum that can 
be established. I am confident the next Congress will see to it we have 













aver: 

eda { housing in the nation. We are going to see to it we have a public health 
artiey & Program so in the event we are ever called upon again to start physically 
uma ¢Xamining the youth of America we won’t have 8,500,000 of them unqualified 
rights because of physical infirmities. 

pr any: We are going to have the greatest opportunity during the course of the 





next two years to buy other insurance policies, to guarantee America that all 
segments of its communities will be protected against the disastrous depres- 
sion that started in 1929. 


And I know we are not going to make the mistake that the reactionaries 
made in the 80th Congress. We are going to correct their mistakes in the 81st 
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Congress. We are going to make it possible for unorganized workers of 
America who desire to organize and to have the benefit of collective associa- 
tion to have it under the law of the country; and we are not going to go to 
the excesses of the reactionaries as they did in the 81st Congress. 

We want to give our great American system a healthy economy in this 
country under which the wage earners in the United States in every section of 
our country are going to have decent incomes in which they. can support their 
families in decency and lay aside money in order to give their children proper 
education. 

Yes, we are going to get that; we are going to get it as a result of the 
greatest victory every won by the little people, the victory won November 
2nd. And, as Secretary. of Labor, I want to commend you for the part you 
played in that great campaign, and I am confident that all of us as Americans, 
are going to go forward to one of the greatest periods of prosperity that the 
great United States of America has ever known. 

(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: In behalf of the delegation, representing our 
affiliated unions, the members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
I wish to express to you, Secretary Tobin, our sincere thanks and deep 
appreciation for your presence here this afternoon. 


I have known Maurice Tobin for a number of years. He has attended 
several of our CIO and Steelworkers’ Conventions. I know of the tremendous 
interest that he has constantly manifested in the well being of the common 
people and the struggles of organized labor in the United States of America, 
He is a friend of labor; he is a friend of the people. At great personal sacri- 
fice he undertook the assumption of all the important duties incident to the 
position which he now holds, at the urgent request of President Truman. He 
was one of those confident men who in the early days of the campaign 
thought that Mr. Truman could win the election. He campaigned from one 
end of the United States to the other. I know that because I had an oppor- 
tunity to be in close association with him whilst he was campaigning. 


He appeared just a little more than six weeks ago before the Executive 
Board of the United Steelworkers of America. He went to the plant gates 
and talked to the workers about the President’s program. He endorsed the 
policies and program of the American labor movement, and, like the Presi- 
dent of the United States, he furthered, during the course of the cam- 
paign, not only the Democratic platform but the program of President Truman. 

Secretary Tobin has won for himself the universal acclaim of all work- 
ers throughout the United States of America. He has delivered to you this 
afternoon an address for which we are deeply appreciative. We thank you, 
Secretary Tobin, for coming here to talk to us. We are deeply. appreciative 
of your visit and wish you Godspeed in the great work which lies ahead of 


you. 
Resolution No. 3 
ORGANIZING THE UNORGANIZED—Continued 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Convention will continue with its consider 
ation of the pending resolution. I should like now to have the Convention get 
down to business and get this resolution out of the way. 
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The Chair recognizes Delegate Robinson of the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers of America. 


DELEGATE ROBINSON, International Union Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers of America: The Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers of America is in 
support of this resolution as it has been in support of other resolutions dealing 
with the question of organization of workers into industrial unions since the 
time we formed the CIO, with some seven other unions who were later ex- 
pelled from the A, F. of L., because of our beliefs in organizing the unorgan- 
ized workers. We believe that the task of organizing the unorganized workers 
is still the most important task confronting the workers of this country. The 
record now shows there are some 61,000,000 people who are eligible to belong 
to various trade unions in these United States. At the present time there are 
approximately some 14,000,000 already organized. It would seem then that 
there are several million unorganized workers to which we can apply all our 
effort, our energy, our money, and our strength to bring them into the trade 
union movement and I hope into the CIO. 


We have a big task ahead of us. However, in discussing the question of 
organization we have to look at it through the eyes that we looked at the 
task of organization when we formed the CIO. That was to go out and or- 
ganize the workers of this country on an industrial union basis; that all of the 
workers in one industry would belong to one union; that there would not be 
in any single industry a half dozen unions; but with one union in one industry. 
That was the basic, fundamental principle upon which the CIO was formed, 
and we Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers have carried out our organization along 
that policy ever since. In the main that has been the policy of the CIO until 
recently. I think we can only hope to be successful in organizing the un- 
organized workers in America as long as we stick to that principle. Any 
deviation from it will mean disaster as far as this organization is concerned. 


yherefore we are concerned about the present policy that seems to 
emanate from certain sections of our CIO organization. We realize that in 
order to present to the American worker a program of organization, we must 
do it on the basis of a constructive program. We realize that the employers 
of this country will place in our path many, many obstacles in an attempt to 
prevent our organization of these workers. This has been our experience 
down through the years. The same labels, the same brands, have been 
placed upon the CIO administration since its inception, in order to smear the 
CIO organization and to drive it from organizing the unorganized workers. 
As time has passed the smearing has continued to grow more and more. As 
a result of it we have found within this Taft-Hartley law certain sections 
that would try to further limit the right of the workers in this country in their 
attempts to organize the unorganized workers. 


Our organization is quite a substantial organization. It is an organiza- 
tion that has grown with CIO. It is 55 years old and since the inception of 
CIO, of which we were a part, we have been able to organize the industry. 
We have been able to organize basic sections of mining, milling, and smelting 
and fabricating. We have been successful in bringing to the workers of that 
industry the highest wages ever paid in the industry. We have all of the other 
benefits that other organizations have been able to gain during the past few 
years. We have our industry substantially organized. There is still more 
to be done however. 
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It was represented at the outset of this Convention that the Mine, Mil] § 
Smelter Workers only had four delegates. We have only four delegates 
that is true, but we are entitled to have ten delegates to this Convention, 
because that is the size of our union. Our union covers the number of 
workers that there are in the industry in this country and in a large section 
of Canada. Every major copper mining company in substantially organized 
into this union. The same applies in lead and zinc. Through the success of 
this organization we have been able to develop a program with the em. 
ployers who, for 55 long years have used everything at their command, in. 
cluding the Taft-Hartley Act, to stop this organization in its attempt to bring 
about company-wide bargaining and national bargaining for the industry, 
such as is the policy of most organizations in the CIO. 

They used the bull pen, they used the jails, they used sheriffs and dep. 
uties and the militia and federal troops, and they used the hangman’s noose, 
But our organization was able to fight successfully against that. 

These same corporations which used all of these weapons against us 
during all the recent years, especially in the past 16 months attempted to 
use the Taft-Hartley Act against us to prevent the completion of organization 
within this industry, so that we could finally round out a program which 
would give the benefit of real industrial organization to these workers. 

In these past two years we have seen the culmination of a successful 
program. As a result of that program and developing to the point of na 
tional bargaining with these corporations, we found that they used every 
despicable device in an attempt to prevent that national bargaining. They 
used their agents within our union, and of course, because it happened to ke 
popular at the time, they used the Red question. They tried to prevent this 
union from going into wage fights, which we have successfully come out of 
in the past three years. 

There has been some difficulty within our union, but the difficulties came 
mainly from our success in organizing the workers in the industry. 4 we 
were an unsuccessful organization, if we had not been able to do the kind 
of work for the people in the industry that we have been able to do, then 
there would be no one, especially the corporations, to talk about lifting the 
organization, because there would be no necessity for the corporations to 
encourage such type of activity. 

If we are going out to organize the rest of the unorganized in our i 
dustry, and to aid others in organizing the workers in this country, we have 
got to go back to the original principles of CIO. We cannot have any dev: 
ation from it. Because it is necessary to review some of the things that have 
happened in the past, it is necessary to do that so that we may have a con 
structive program in the future; get some of the deadwood out of the way. 

During the past two years we have been harassed and heckled by every 
corporation in the industry. Unfortunately we have been heckled ani 
harassed by other organizations within the CIO. This is extremely. unfortt- 
nate, and it is something that must be redressed or else it will lead to the de 
struction of the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, because we have found ways 
and means to cope with it, but it will mean the destruction of other organiz 
tions and the final disintegration of the CIO itself. 


It is because of our sincere desire to help the CIO continue to grow that 
we discuss this question of organization today, and discuss some of thet 
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other matters which are very important, in order to clear the decks if we 
mean organization, 

I would like to point out that we agree wholeheartedly with the policy 
of the CIO. We agree with the policy of CIO as it relates to raiding, as it 
was adopted when the resolution was adopted by the Jurisdictional Committee 
in 1946, in which the Jurisdictional Committee of the CIO re-emphasized, on 
the question of industrial unionism, the jurisdictional manner in which we 
could handle the jurisdiction of various organizations. This decision, which 
is the policy of CIO, and which was adopted by the National Executive Board, 
reaffirmed time after time, is the principle of one industry and one union. 

Again, when the question of raiding is raised, and the question of seces- 
sion was raised, the CIO can reaffirm its policy. I am talking about the 
policy we have heard so much discussion about, the policy in this Convention, 
and those who support CIO policies should be in CIO, and those who do not 
should be thrown out. I am not advocating that anyone be thrown out. All 
our organization does is ask that we all adhere to CIO policy as has been 
outlined and enunciated from time to time during the past years. I say 
this, that if this organization is to come out successfully and carry out the 
organizational program in the South or anywhere else, we are going to have 
to quit this kind of babbling within the organization. We cannot go into this 
South and carry out this Southern organizational drive and expect the workers 
to understand what CIO means, when in the CIO News we read an organiza- 
tional article which says that in an NLRB election held sometime during the 
month of November an organization was established through the NLRB 
election, wherein two organizations of CIO were on the ballot in the plant and 
ina mine where that local union had seceded from the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers. Here were two other CIO unions fighting over the corpse of that 
union. How can we explain that kind of a situation to the workers of the 
South? How can we explain the kind of a situation wherein when a union 
is on strike for four or five months, and the boss raises the question of 
whether or not the workers have the right to be organized, then have a CIO 
union come in there in the face of a certification and fight against the boss, 
and ask the workers to join their union and desert their strike? 


The workers will not understand that. Unfortunately that has happened. 


I know if we defeat the Taft-Hartley Act and repeal it, some of this will 
not continue. But no matter whether we repeal the Taft-Hartley Act, if we 
continue this kind of activity in this organization, you can pass all the 
resolutions you desire in this Convention and you will not be successful 
in organizing the workers. The workers will become confused with the CIO 
layout, as many have done already, and they will go in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor or into independent unions. 


So I urge the adoption of this resolution and to immediately take all steps, 
as outlined by our own Convention in the resolution which we hoped would 
be acted upon at this Convention, immediately take all steps to end this 
kind of situation within the CIO, so that we can go forward to organize the 
unorganized workers, and that we have them in their proper organization, 
and that those organizations have autonomy so that they can elect their 
own officers, and when those officers are elected they are respected by all 
within the CIO, because after all, the democratic ways says that the rank 
and file have the right to elect their officers and not any other outside forces. 
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I therefore urge the adoption of the resolution. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt 
the report of the Committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The chair will now be yielded to President 
Reuther of the Auto Workers. 

Vice President Reuther assumed the chair. 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: The Resolutions Committee will proceed. 

VICE PRESIDENT CURRAN: 


Resolution No. 4 
FOREIGN POLICY 

The international situation remains critical and is a matter of great con 
cern to all our people. The CIO shares the overwhelming desire of all Ameri- 
cans for the establishment of an enduring peace. Our country has renounced 
isolationism and has recognized our responsibility in world affairs. The Cl0 
believes that a sound, progressive America can give encouragement to the 
peoples of the world to improve their living standards and to widen the horizon 
of their political liberties. Our foreign policy. must increasingly reflect the 
People’s mandate given at the last election. While rejecting appeasement, this 
should lead to a decrease in the influence of bankers, monopolists, and mili- 
tarists and an increase in the weight and representation given to labor and 
liberal democratic forces. Devoted as we are to a foreign policy designed to 
achieve world peace and prosperity, the CIO feels called upon to state the 
conviction of its members on the important world issues facing us today. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. We reiterate our support of the United Nations organization in the 
formation of which we participated. We condemn the Soviet Union’s abuses 
in the exercise of the veto power which have frustrated the Security Council 
from achieving the lofty purpose for which it was created. We likewise de 
plore the use of the United Nations as a platform for intemperate propaganda 
rather than as an agency for the calm and equitable solution of world prob- 
lems. Every effort must be made to improve the structure of the United 
Nations so as to strengthen it as a force for world peace, freedom and 
security. 

2. We reaffirm our support for the European Recovery. Program as an 
instrument for the peace and prosperity of the peoples of Europe and the 
world. We believe that the great productive capacity of our country should 
be used to provide food, clothing, and the means for economic rehabilitation 
to war-devastated Europe. 

Free, democratic labor and other organizations in Europe have welcomed 
the ERP and have cooperated with their own governments and with the Amer- 
ican labor movement in the work of the Economic Cooperation Administration. 
We endorse and commend the work of CIO officials and members in coopera 
tion with, and functioning within, the ECA. The participation of American 
labor in the ECA at all levels of administration is the best guarantee to Eure 
pean labor that the interests of its members will be protected and the inde 
pendence of European peoples preserved. We urge increased labor particips 
tion in both the policies and administration of the program with full recog 
nition of the essential role of labor in insuring its success. 
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We condemn the organized opposition to the ERP by the Soviet Union 
and its satellites and the method by which the economic misery of Europe 
is used for political advantage and to promote chaos and confusion. One of 
the ways to peace is the abandonment of this short-sighted and unjust oppo- 
sition. We urge Congress to continue to appropriate the necessary funds to 
achieve the purposes of the ERP. 


3. We look forward to early conclusion of peace treaties with Germany 
and Japan and other former enemy countries endowed with freely elected 
democratic governments and free from the influences and institutions of 
fascism, totalitarianism, militarism, and cartels. This cannot be achieved 
unless free trade unions are given proper assistance to enable them to play 
their essential role in a liberal, democratic society. 


Sound European recovery requires the filling of the vacuum caused by 
the destruction of Germany. False neutrality by our military government 
towards the needs and problems of German trade unions should be dropped 
in favor of outright assistance, and the denazification program continued until 
the spirit of nazism is destroyed. This will safeguard against the revival of 
militarism and aggression and economic threats to Germany’s neighbors. 
Trade union property must be restored and unions must be granted the tech- 
nical means to function, paper, journals, transportation and office equipment. 
The legitimate demands of the trade unions for participation in German 
economic life through a system of joint labor-management boards is the most 
hopeful sign of German democratic growth and should be encouraged. 

The destruction of militarism and cartels in Japan must be accompanied 
by the growth of free trade unions and collective bargaining. The right to 
strike and other legitimate trade union activities must be safeguarded. Re- 
pressive policy towards trade unions and hindrances to collective bargaining 
in Japan still prevent democratic developments. We call for the strengthen- 
ing of civilian and particularly. labor influences in our occupation policy in 
Japan. We condemn the execution of trade union officials, in Greece and 
other countries, when it is carrying out legitimate trade union activities. 


4. We reaffirm CIO policy of opposing recognition of, or assistance by 
our government, to fascist Franco Spain. 


5. We condemn vigorously all assumptions of the inevitability of another 
World War. We reaffirm the basic devotion of the American people to peace 
and reject as absurd and unfounded the charge of the Soviet Union of war- 
mongering unfairly directed against us. We are confident that the will of the 
people in every country, if freely expressed, would quickly end minority 
propaganda for war. The Soviet-imposed blockade of Berlin is a danger to 
the preservation of peace. We condemn the use of military power to enforce 
economic policies which deprive 2% million men, women and children of 
medicine, food, clothing and fuel. We commend the courage and fortitude 
of the men and women operating the air lift which has prevented the success 
of such callous action. A solution to the present crisis in Berlin can be 
found if the use of political and economic coercion is renounced and the four 
powers can resume discussions free from economic and military threats. 


6. We call upon the United Nations to pursue its efforts to obtain 
genuine disarmament, including international control of atomic energy with 
full power of inspection. The United States cannot disarm unless, after full 
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disclosure of present military establishments, disarmament is on an equitable 
and universal basis. 

7. An enduring peace demands that people everywhere, including the 
economically backward and colonial countries, be protected in their rights of 
self-determination and self-government free from military, political and 
economic coercion. 

8. The CIO is unalterably pledged to a Good Neighbor policy towar 
the peoples of the whole world. We accept the plain, obvious truth that peace 
and prosperity are indivisible. We accept the responsibility of doing ow 
part to insure that American participation in world affairs shall be directed 
to the spread of democracy and for the recognition of human dignity and 
freedom everywhere. 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: The Chair at this time recognizes the Chairman 
of the Committee, Brother Van Bittner: 

DELEGATE BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, this resolution which is the report 
of your Committee on Foreign Policy, we believe is an all-covering resolution, 
and a statement that we as Americans and members of the CIO can fully and 
unanimously endorse. 

The resolution itself as you read it, does not accept all of the policies of 
administration of the foreign policy of our own Government. We say that 
where corrections should be made, so far as our own Government is con- 
cerned, this is still one country in the world where you can do that, here 
in the United States of America. 

We reiterate our support of the United Nations Organization, and we con- 
demn the Soviet Union’s abuses in the exercise of the veto power. That is 
very plain, and he who reads may understand it. 

This resolution, as far as your committee is concerned, treats the situa. 
tion just as we see it. We believe that the Soviet Government has done 
everything it possibly can to prevent a peaceful settlement of the problems 
confronting us throughout the world. 

We also endorse the European Recovery Plan. That we believe in, and 
as I say, we endorse it. 

We condemn the organized opposition to the ERP by the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. Any nation that would attempt to prevent the feeding of 
men, women, and children, to promote communism throughout the world, 
certainly is doing something that we are 100 percent against here in the 
United States of America. 

We talk about our foreign policy in Japan. There again we ask for such 
reforms as the CIO believes should be made effective as far as our foreign 
policy is concerned in that country. We reaffirm our CIO policy of opposing 
the recognition or assistance by any government to fascist Franco of Spain 


































We vigorously condemn all assumptions of the inevitability of anothet 
world war. We certainly. condemn the representatives of the Soviet gover 
ment for the propaganda they are spreading, that the American people want 
war. When the Russians say we want war they are just lying and they know 
it. So we are saying that in very plain and blunt language in this resolution 


There are other matters also taken up in the report, but the whole gist 
and substance of the report of your Committee on Foreign Policy. is that the 
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day has passed in America when the Soviets can expect any support from the 
clo. 

That is the substance of our report. We have heard a lot about Russia 
and the Soviets. I know a lot of Russian people, but they are all in the 
United States. They came over here because they could not make a living 
in Russia. I think that is true with most Russians who are here in this 
country. As I said before our Executive Board the other day, all these men 
that I hear of, proselyting and propagandizing the great things that are 
happening in Russia, when it is hinted that one of them is going to be de- 
ported to Russia, they come to the CIO and throw up their hands in holy 
horror and say, “For God’s sake, keep us in the United States of America.” 

And we know that is absolutely correct. We have many problems in the 
United States, but as an American trade unionist, I think the overwhelming 
majority of the people here and those you represent, will agree with me when 
Isay the United States is the greatest country there is in the world. 

Why any Communist who is afraid to go to Russia desires to bring Russia 
over here is beyond my understanding or the understanding of any sensible 
man or Woman. 

There is no pussyfooting in this resolution. There are no weasel words 
in this resolution. We say to the Soviets, “If you want peace, cooperate with 
the United States of America.” That is what we say and that is what we 
mean, and that is what they will finally have to do. 

As an American I am getting sick and tired and sore of hearing these 
Communists condemning the United States of America and never a word of 
condemnation about Russia. We are not afraid in this resolution to condemn 
what we think are the shortcomings of the policy of our State Department 
and our Government in its foreign relations. We come out plainly for the 
things that we believe should be made a factor. 

So, my friends, the report of the Resolutions Committee speaks for itself. 
The CIO, Congress of Industrial Organizations—that is our flag right there. 
See? That is the flag of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. We are 
Americans. We believe in our Government and we believe in our country. 
So We say, aS we said to Russia and the Soviets, during the campaign, “We 
are not going to allow Russia to defeat a candidate for President of the 
United States of America.” Well, we did that on November 2nd, and God 
knows that ought to be a lesson to those damn fool Communists that are 
preaching Russia here in the United States of America. If it is not a lesson 
to them, then they will never learn their lesson. I hope they will. I hope 
for their sakes they will, because there are not enough of them in the United 
States, as was proven on the 2nd day of November, to give us a lot of concern. 

We are stating the policy of the CIO in the relationship of our country to 
all the other countries in the world. We want peace. We are not for ap- 
peasement, certainly. We will go a long way; we don’t want war, and we 
aren’t going to have war, because the Soviet some of these fine days will 
realize the fact that they cannot go to war with the United States of America. 

So, my friends, I say again to you we are putting this matter squarely up 
to this delegation, and for once in our International Conventions we will tell 
the Soviet and all other governments and our own Government just where 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations stands on the subjects covered by 
this resolution. 
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It is an American resolution, it is a trade union resolution; my friends, 
it is the right kind of a resolution. We believe in all the things we say in the 
resolution, and therefore again let me say this, let us serve notice on the 
Soviet that they cannot use the CIO to propagate their propaganda in the 
United States of America. We just don’t intend to stand for it, and the 
sooner Russia realizes that fact and the sooner all men and women here jn 
American realize the fact the better we and the world will be. 

So let us declare in no uncertain terms, my friends, that the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations is an American institution, a real, honest-to-God 
American institution. Let us serve notice on all of our dictators, the Soviet 
and satellites, that we here in America stand with our country and with our 
Government; we of the CIO are 100 percent Americans. 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: The Chair recognizes Delegate Selly. 

DELEGATE SELLY (Communication Workers): Mr. Chairman and Dele- 
gates, I arise in opposition to the resolution submitted by the majority. 

(There were some boos.) 

DELEGATE SELLY: And I will thank those who are booing if they grant 
me the courtesy of respecting my integrity and sincerity as I respect that of 
the majority. 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: The Chair is going to request you do not dem- 
onstrate during discussions. You will have an opportunity to demonstrate 
when the vote is taken, because we are going to give everyone a right to have 
his say, on the basis that when the decision is made they are going to carry 
out that decision in CIO. 

DELEGATE SELLY: At the Boston convention last year I was a delegate 
and voted, as did every other delegate, in support of a resolution on foreign 
policy which called for the rehabilitation of the devastated countries of 
Europe and Asia, which called for feeding the hungry and clothing the naked 
and building homes for the poor. I did not in voting for that resolution vote 
for the Marshall Plan as it has been developed and carried out in the subse. 
quent period since the Boston convention. Yes, and I am reminded that the 
resolution at the Boston convention did not call specifically for the support 
of a Marshall Plan. It set up a series of principles upon which the CIO would 
conduct itself in connection with the support of a foreign policy. 

Now, in my opinion—and I urged this point in the Resolution Committee 
unsuccessfully, and I urge it here, I hope successfully—in my opinion the 
resolution of the majority departs and departs seriously, from the wholesome 
traditional CIO policy of encouraging international cooperation in the interest 
of peace. It is my opinion that the essence of the resolution, although it 
not stated in specific terms, that is the effect of the resolution, is to givea 
blank check to the militarists, to the brass hats, to the bankers who contnl 
the economy of this country and who are directing its foreign policy. 

In my opinion, the majority resolution ignores the fact that in the arma 
ments race which is now taking place in support of the cold war tactics that 
not only seriously jeopardizes everything we call for in our domestic program, 
but the enhancement of the living conditions of the people of this country, 
the housing program, an end to inflation, price controls, and it is my opinion 
you cannot do one and at the same time urge for a cold war policy, for arm 
ments race, for the economic protection of all the people of this country, leat- 
ing inevitably towards war. You cannot do that, and at the same time carly 
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out the program for the strengthening of living standards, the rise of living 
standards, and extension of democracy in this country. 

I urged upon the majority of the Resolutions Committee unsuccessfully a 
statement which, in my opinion, would be completely consistent with the 
resolution adopted in Boston and would be completely consistent with the 
interests of the American people and American Government, if we conceive 
that to be identical with the interests of the American people. And let me 
read the statement which I urged upon the majority. 

Our government’s foreign policy is of primary concern to labor because 
upon it depends the outcome of the people’s aspirations for peace as well as 
the chance of a prosperous domestic economy permitting higher living stand- 
ards in the United States as well as in other countries. Peace and prosperity 
are indivisible. 

A “cold war” policy means increasing burdens of armament costs, infla- 
tion, the threat of wage freezing and manpower controls, and of anti-labor 
legislation and measures repressing civil liberties, with the ultimate catas- 
trophe of war. 

The only course that will advance the cause of peace and improve condi- 
tions for working people is a policy based on the Roosevelt program of inter- 
national cooperation and fair compromise, and the non-support of reactionary 
governments. The Roosevelt policy worked in our relations with the Soviet 
Union during the crisis of war, and must be continued now for the sake of our 
families and the common people everywhere. 

We believe this convention should condemn the recent pardon of I's? 
Koch, the “Beast of Buchenwald,” and other major Nazi war criminals, and 
we protest the action of our representatives in Germany in returning German 
industry to Nazi industrialists and cartelists, and the use of ERP funds for 
the rebuilding of German war industries and cartels. 

In accordance with our traditional CIO policy, we oppose any steps by our 
Government to lend aid and assistance tc fascist Franco Spain. 

I am glad to see the majority resolution includes this point. It was added 
at the last session of the committee. I am grateful for some things. There 
are several other points I will come to which have been adopted by the 
majority that were not originally included in their report. 

Third, we oppose the sending of American troops, funds or munitions to 
the reactionary and corrupt Chiang Kai Chek regime in China, which is 
clearly opposed by the Chinese people. 


Fourth, we demand the release of all labor prisoners in Greece and the 
ending of executions of labor leaders, and call on our Government to cease 
all support to the Royalist Greek government. The United Nations should act 
to foster a peaceful settlement of the civil war in Greece. 


Since a year’s experience has demonstrated that the ERP, contrary to the 
expressed objectives set forth by CIO and sought by the American people, has 
obstructed European reconstruction, impaired the conditions of European 
workers, and carried with it interference in the affairs of other nations, we 
Propose that the question of economic aid should be submitted now to the 
United Nations for a plan to be worked out and carried out through that 
organization. 

I want to emphasize the fact that we seriously question that in order to 
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vive aid to starving peoples in Europe and rehabilitate their economy and 
broken lives, that it cannot be done through the instrumentality of the 
United Nations. 

On the one hand we contend in the majority resolution we are for the 
strengthening of the United Nations, and I suggest a good measure of our 
sincerity in that purpose, a good measure of our intention to guarantee the 
strengthening of the United Nations would be to turn over the question of re. 
habilitation to the United Nations. 

We reaffirm our opposition to the peacetime draft and universal military 
training. Here I am merely repeating what has been the policy of the CIO 
for many years, including the last convention. I urge it is an important omis- 
sion and in the majority resolution it failed to refer to these questions. 

That we call on all nations to adopt a plan for complete disarmament, 
under- United Nations inspection. 

And finally, we believe this is a keystone to the real policy of peace, some- 
thing that is the aspiration of the common people throughout the world, we 
support all efforts to achieve peaceful compromise—and I mean compromise in 
which both sides will have to give—between the United States and the Soviet 
Union as the main key to peace, and favor speedy, direct negotiations between 
the countries as attempted by President Truman in the Vinson mission which 
was stopped by the intervention of the brass hats and state department 
bankers. 

For these reasons I oppose the majority resolution. 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Secretary Carey has asked for the floor. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman and Delegates, I arise to support 
without reservation or qualification the report of the Committee. I recognize 
that this convention dealing with the question of foreign policy will have an 
impact on the position of our own government and perhaps may help clarify 
the tense situation that exists in the world, especially with relation to Berlin 
and Germany. 

I have one slight disagreement with the remark made by the Vice Chair- 
man of the Committee when he said we will not help the Soviet people. If you 
interpret it as he meant it, then I agree. This resolution will help the Russian 
people. This resolution will help all the people provided it is not distorted or 
destroyed in the manner some of the policies and program of CIO at previous 
conventions have been misconstrued deliberately here on the floor of this con 
vention. 

Let us see now what the policy of the CIO has been with relation to 
foreign policy. 

Brother Selly likewise attended the 1942 convention of the CIO. He joined 
in bringing about a declaration that called for the CIO continuing to take all 
steps necessary to establish international labor cooperation with direct partici- 
pation by British and Soviet Unions, the AF of L, CIO and Railroad labor and 
other organizations in the world. 


He also participated in declarations at other conventions in which we like- 
wise called for labor to have a voice in the determination of the policies of our 
government in bringing about the conditions of peace. 


Yes, in 1944 we declared that if labor is to have a voice in the history- 
making decisions that are being made and will be made in the peace settle 
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ments, it must present a united voice through a positive, working alliance of 
the laboring people of the free world. 

And we resolved, “The CIO supports the project of a new single powerful 
international labor body that shall include all the unions of free countries on a 
basis of equality, excluding none and relegating none to a secondary place and 
be capable of defending the interests of the common man.” 

As a result of the adoption of those resolutions President Murray designat- 
ed committees to go to Europe to bring about the application of the policies of 
the CIO. 

In London in 1945 a substantial delegation of the CIO met with the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet trade unions, the British trade unions and all the other 
labor federations in the entire world, with the exception of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. At that convention these delegates, after serious considera- 
tion of the difficulties and problems that would face workers following the end 
of the war, established these four committees dealing with the furtherance of 
the allied war effort, with the attitude of labor to peace settlement, for a basis 
of world trade union federation and postwar reconstruction and immediate 
trade union demands. It is known to Brother Selly that every committee at 
that conference was chaired by one of the representatives of CIO. He under- 
stands, I believe, some of the commitments that he through his representatives 
made to the workers of Europe and all other countries. Those same commit- 
ments were made by the representatives of the Soviet trade unions and of all 
the other labor organizations, because those declarations were adopted by the 
unanimous vote of those delegates attending. 

Oh, yes, those reports were submitted to the various federations and ap- 
proved,—and we met again in October, 1945 and again reaffirmed those declar- 
ations. We declared, “Our World Conference, taking account of the economic 
and social problems that will confront all the nations when the war is won, 
considered the measures that must be taken to avert a postwar economic crisis 
which would place the world’s peace again in jeopardy. The Conference there- 
fore adopted a constructive program for world economic cooperation to secure 
the industrial development of the undeveloped countries, for full utilization of 
the material resources of every nation with an effective organization of human 
labor whereby economic production will be carried on at maximum capacity 
and full employment and rising standards of living made possible in all the 
lands.” 

We declared as well that: “The World Congress welcomes the efforts made 
by democratic governments for the reconstruction of industry and agriculture 
and the replanning of economic and social relationships Thereby an indis- 
pensable and valuable contribution has been made to the reorganization of 
international life.” 

We resolved,—‘‘To support the assistance which may be given to these 
countries by the technical and financial resources of advanced countries in 
terms of long-term credits and other means without permitting the latter to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the needy countries or to subject them to 
the influence of international trusts and cartels.” 

In speaking in support of these resolutions the General Secretary of the 
World Federation of Labor said at the Paris Conference: 

“The World Federation of Trade Unions therefore proclaims its prime 
purpose to be, to combat war and the causes of war and work for a stable and 
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enduring peace, by supporting the widest possible international cooperation jn 
the social and economic spheres and measures for the industrial development 
and full utilization of the resources of the undeveloped countries, and for the 
adoption of all other measures furthering the social and economic well being 
of the workers.” 

And Comrade Frachon, that couldn’t believe in opposition to the European 
Recovery Program, was representing the French C.G.T. and he said this in 
that conference: 

“In the course of this Conference great emphasis has been laid on the part 
which the working classes have played during the years of operation in Eur. 
ope, and on the part which they will be called upon to play in the reconstruc. 
tion of the postwar world. 

“Today the labor movement can and does collaborate with governments 
in the war effort and will do so in the postwar reconstruction, but it was not 
always so, and it was not so, before the war.” 

In the Paris Conference Comrade Frachon said: 

“In the meanwhile we are trying to fulfill the following suitable tasks: 
to be the instigators of the economic rebirth and reconstruction of our country, 
and to improve the very difficult position of the working class. 

“We can assure you that following this Conference the French C.G.T, will 
honor the commitments it has undertaken.” 

Now Comrade Tarasov from the Soviet trade unions said as follows: 

“In order to create a stable and lasting peace and conditions necessary 
to secure good living conditions for the workers of all countries, it will be the 
duty of the Trade Unions to be ready at a future World Conference as well 
as in the preparatory Committees and Conferences on the question of relief, 
reconstruction and postwar rehabilitation to take a prominent part.” 

We have declared in keeping and in conformity with those policies at our 
own convention. In October at our convention referred to by the previous 
speaker we declared as follows: 

“The people in the war-devastated countries look to us for relief, rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction. We therefore support sound programs for postwar 
rehabilitation. We urge in support of our nation’s fight against hunger through- 
out the world prompt action to provide food and other economic aid for the re- 
habilitation of their countries. We also urge under no circumstances should 
food or any other aid be given by any country be used as a means for coercing 
free but needy people in the exercise of their rights of independence and self- 
government or to fan the flames of civil warfare.” 

As to whether or not in the Boston Convention in supporting that resolv- 
tion we supported the principles now contained in the Marshall Plan, may! 
quote from the remarks of President Murray just before the vote was taken 
on the resolution: 

“I believe the resolution to be a wholly constructive resolution. Personally 
I favor the Marshall idea. The Marshall idea is to give money or food or ett 
nomic aid to the devastated countries. No one expresses opposition to that 
Not a single solitary delegate who stood on the floor this afternoon has emitted 
a single word of opposition to that idea. The convention is for it. So if this 
convention adopts this resolution—and I happen to be the President of this or- 
ganization—it shall be my resolve, with your support—with your support—to 
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lend every constructive aid in the development of a satisfactory plan that will 
provide substantial relief and economic aid to all of the people of Europe.” 

President Murray in that same address said as follows: 

“Every delegate representing unions in this convention, when he votes for 
this resolution, pledges himself and his organization to support these ideals. 
And he cannot betray them, either through the use of subtlety or evasion or in 
hidden places or in open forums, and be loyal to the CIO. He is required, as a 
matter of policy—and this is a declaration of policy—to subscribe whole- 
heartedly for himself and his membership to these ideals. He cannot subvert 
them. He is not privileged to do that. He must support them.” 

That idea of Marshall support by labor was enacted into legislation short- 
ly following the convention of the CIO that declared itself in support of that 
program. 

When we went to the World Federation of Trade Unions to assist in car- 
rying out their own declarations that all the unions subscribed to, we found 
the World Federation of Trade Unions secretariat had decided to call off the 
meeting that was called for the purpose of discussing this very question. 

When the CIO had a meeting prior to that, and through its representatives 
presented in detail the European Recovery Program, we asked that they raise 
with us in the proper channels created for that purpose, any questions that 
they might have regarding the European Recovery Plan and that was in con- 
formity with the promises that labor had made through the WFTU to the 
peoples of the world. We did not ask for an endorsement of the Marshall 
Plan in the November meeting of the Executive Bureau of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. We asked that that question be considered. 


I now read from the record of the World Federation of Trade Unions after 
the CIO representatives had presented their policies. 


“Now this is the program to which the CIO has given its support. This is 
how we propose to implement the policies of the WFTU. If substantial objec- 
tions exist to the declared policies of the WFTU we would expect a proposal 
that the policies should be reconsidered and after discussion the official policy 
declared. Until then we expect the declarations to be carried out by the Gen- 
eral Secretary and the Bureau. We seek the views of the WFTU. We ask that 
the Secretariat encourage consultation between the affected national centers 
and that all interested affiliates be informed through the WFTU of the steps 
taken to implement the declaration of the WFTU on post-war relief and re- 
construction.” 


President Murray played an important role in bringing about the program 
now known as European Recovery Program, and popularly known as the 
Marshall Plan. He had presented to the President of the United States in the 
fall of 1947 a detailed memorandum covering the principles that should be 
applied, and the manner of application of those principles. That framework 
and that program have been carried out in detail, and there is some reason to 
believe that it was not the CIO or the United States that changed their policies 
with respect to aiding the people of the war-devastated countries of Europe. 
But let us see why this sudden switch on the part of some people here at this 
Convention, and labor organizations in other countries. 


We had on October 5, 1947, the formation of the Cominform, and they 
declared as their purpose for existence: 
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necessity coordinate the activity of Communist parties on foundations of , 
mutual agreement. “ 

“In these conditions the anti-imperialistic democratic camp has to Close t 
its ranks and draw up and agree on a common platform to work out its tactics R 
against the chief forces of the imperialist camp, against the American imperi- re 
alism, against its English and French allies, against the right wing Socialists W 
above all in England and France. P 

“With the exception of those countries of new democracy where the Com- Ww 
munists and Socialists together with other progressive parties have formed a ol 
common block in the face of imperialism the Socialists in most other countries W 
and especially the French Socialists and the British Laborite Ramadier, M th 
Blum, Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevin facilitate by their servile placidity the ful- 
fillment of American capitalistic aims encouraging it to blackmail, and push- of 
ing their own countries on the road to vassal-like dependence on the United ab 
States of America.” lar 

Of course, following the declaration of the Cominform there was printed in col 
the Soviet Union the declarations of their organization, and I quote: 

“Soviet Representatives in organs of WFTU should take all measures for to 
decisive activation this strong mass organization of working class federation; apy 
cannot stand on sidelines in growing upsurge economic, and political struggle ple 
working class against attack of reaction. Soviet delegates should strive for 
conversion of WFTU into efficient fighting organ of international workers tha’ 
movement free from all reformist and conciliatory influences. Impossible not ery 
to notice that these influences are still apparent not only in work of individ- 
ual union entities but also in leadership WF TU.” rece 

In the same issue, Kuznetsov was quoted as follows: Tho 

“Most important shortcoming in work of Federation is presence in leader- that 
ship of old reformist tendencies remaining as inheritance from Amsterdam engé 
International.” ‘ worl 

So on the very same day that that policy was declared to convert the Bets 
World Federation of Trade Unions from that one all-inclusive organization, | 
representing the Communist organizations, Socialist organizations, Christian Conv 
organizations, neutral labor organizations like our own in to a Communist- whol 
front institution, there began a campaign to split the trade unions of every Worl 
country in Europe, and engage in a campaign to sabotage the effort of the he he 
American people and of other countries to bring about the implementation of of th. 
the very agreements arrived at in consultation with the Soviet trade union ] 
leaders. of th: 

It was necessary to explain to those Soviet trade union leaders in Moscow C 
earlier this year that we would not stand for their effort to continue to is cor 
sabotage the recovery of the European countries. We would not stand for the ments 
application of their reactionary policies to thrive on the misery and hunger of lend ; 
the working people. We said we would assemble the labor organizations of tect t 
Europe and England, and we did in March of this year, and there we had repre- I 
sented the European trade union leaders, all of them without exception, from paper 
Belgium, from Denmark, from France, from Germany, from Italy, from the of its 
Netherlands, from Luxembourg, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Trieste, the ERP. 
United Kingdom, and of course the United States. What did those leaders od B 
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the labor movement in Europe say with respect to the ERP? I think their 
views deserve at least as much consideration as the views of Joseph Selly re- 
garding matters of interest primarily to the workers of Europe. They said, 
“As trade union representatives, responsible to the free, democratically con- 
trolled organizations of workers in the countries concerned in the European 
Recovery Program, we have been in consultation for two days upon questions 
relating to the building of European economy with the aid of the United States. 
We have examined these questions with the knowledge that the Recovery 
Program requires for its full accomplishment the effective cooperation of the 
workers’ organizations in all the participating countries. We further declare 
our earnest desire to see other countries brought within the scope of the ERP. 
We repudiate firmly and emphatically any policy of aligning the East against 
the West.” 

They said further, “The Conference has satisfied itself by an examination 
of the principles underlying the present American proposals, that no unaccept- 
able conditions are attached to the offer of American aid, and that in particu- 
lar there shall be no interference in the internal affairs of the participating 
countries.” 

Then they delivered a message to the workers of the world, particularly 
to the organization here assembled. “The Conference places on record its high 
appreciation of the initiative taken by the American labor movement in com- 
plete unity of spirit in the formulation of the European Recovery Program.” 

These representatives of labor are the substantial representatives, the ones 
that represent the organizations we work with to help bring about the recov- 
ery of Europe. 

I hope this Convention will again unanimously carry out the declaration 
recommended by this Committee. I hope they will do more than just adopt it. 
I hope they will call upon every delegate to render his services in seeing to it 
that this program is understood and that they, the representatives of the CIO, 
engage in the demonstration and application of these principles that we, the 
workers of America, helped initiate, and seek enactment, and that we were 
successful in bringing about this program. 

The President of the American Newspaper Guild, CIO, just arrived in this 
Convention. He is a personal observer. He has actively participated in this 
whole program designed to help the working people in other parts of the 
world. I hope Harry Martin will present to you some of his views as to what 
he has seen in Europe and what they are doing to bring about the application 
of that important trade union principle. 

I support vigorously with all I have at my disposal, the recommendation 
of this Committee and I urge its adoption. 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: The resolution before you states that the CIO 
is committed to giving all possible assistance to the administration and imple- 
mentation of the ERP. It states specifically that we have to be prepared to 
lend administrative personnel to this operation, as the best guarantee to pro- 
tect the interests of European labor and preserve their complete independence. 

I am going to call upon Delegate Harry Martin, President of the News- 
paper Guild, who was designated by the Government of this country as one 
- top labor representatives to advise the administrative personnel of the 


Brother Harry Martin, President of the Newspaper Guild. 
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HARRY MARTIN, 
President, American Newspaper Guild 


Mr. Chairman, President Murray, Fellow Delegates: 

I have come a long, long way to support this resolution on foreign policy, 
As a matter of fact, I have traveled something like 8,000 miles in five days in 
order to be with you for this Tenth Annual Constitutional Convention of the 
CIO. Last Thursday, behind the Iron Curtain, in the city of Budapest, and 
also both earlier and later in the week in the city of Prague, I had some small 
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opportunity to sample the manner of life in the new Europe which the Soviet | 
Union is attempting to construct—and I am here to tell you that one sample 
of these so-called “Peoples’ Democracies” was more than enough for me, ] 
am deeply grateful for the chance to breathe the free air of Oregon in contrast ’ 
with the stifling, repressive and sinister atmosphere of Czechoslovakia and . 
Hungary under the control of Communist despotism. : 

As President of the American Newspaper Guild, it was my duty to attend ol 
the Executive Council sessions of the International Organization of Journalists a 
in Budapest. I remained in the sessions just so long as my tender American sh 
stomach could endure the nauseous outpouring of hatred, of totalitarian prop. 
aganda and of slander against the democratic way of life as we know it in the fle 
free countries of the world. When the time came that no further good purpose th 
was served by my presence, I walked out rather than remain and lend the ha 
good name of my great Union—even in a negative sense—to such a shocking fig 
performance. ps 
Since that day, last Thursday, I have spent the succeeding hours in travel- 
ling by plane and train from Budapest to Prague, Prague to Amsterdam, -_ 
Amsterdam to Paris, Paris to London, London to New York on Sunday, and ree 
last night from New York to Portland. The reason for haste was the wish to the 
be with my fellows of the CIO on the occasion of this great Victory Conven- the 
tion in which we celebrate once more the triumph of the liberal forces in : 
America—and to say a few words to you about the progress of the campaign po 
for recovery and peace in Europe. aty 
As most of you no doubt know, last June President Murray and Secretary- as tl 
Treasurer Carey requested of the Newspaper Guild that my services be made it in 
available to become a Labor Adviser to the administration of the Marshall ! 
Plan in Europe. Since last August, I have been making headquarters in Paris ree 
as a specialist in information and in propaganda and as a Labor Adviser to deme 
W. Averell Harriman, the roving Ambassador in charge of the European Re leade 
covery Program for the nations of Europe. I went with great misgivings. I Com: 
had doubts about some phases of the program. I had little confidence in my Comr 
own ability to contribute materially to the advancement of the program and their 
still less in the chances that such ability as I may have would be given free 
reign in a governmental setup. I 
I am happy to report to you that most of my misgivings have been re ~- 
solved. From the first moment of my arrival in Paris, as your representative MA 
on the scene in ECA Europe, I was welcomed by Mr. Harriman into a top take é 
spot in the official family and from that time forward I have had the privilege today. 
of sitting at his elbow and presenting the case for Labor in every important I, 
situation that has arisen. It has been a great source of satisfaction to me t0 the loy 





find that the management of the Economic Cooperation Administration is fully 
aware of the great part that Labor can play in the program for the re-building 
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of a new, stable and peaceful Europe, and that Labor is being given the 
opportunity to play that part to the fullest extent that it will. 

It is a further source of satisfaction to be able to say to you, my fellow 
members of CIO, today that the Marshall Plan is beginning to work. I 
must say that I am amazed to hear the leaders of CIO, certain minority lead- 
ers, Stand before you and say that the living conditions of the workers of 
Europe today are worse because of the Marshall Plan than they were before. 
I can only say to you in ali honesty, as one who is on the scene, that any 
person who says that the Marshall Plan is working to the detriment of 
European workers instead of to their good, is either a fool, a liar, or a traitor 
to his country and his trade union movement. Europe has begun to make a 
comeback, thanks to American aid and encouragement, and there is every 
reason to believe that the four-year program will ultimately be crowned with 
success if it is continued along proper, progressive lines. We are winning the 
battle in Europe—and by “we,” I mean the freedom-loving, peaceful peoples 
of the world—and by “battle,” I mean the struggle for every man’s right to 
a decent living, to personal security and individual freedom, and to a larger 
share of the good things of life. 

Everywhere in Europe there are signs of recovery. Improvement is re- 
flected in statistics by the thousands and—more to the point—in a renewal of 
the hope of European workers for the sort of world about which they long 
have dreamed but which they never have known. I will not bore you with the 
figures, but I can assure you that the Marshall Plan is beginning to do the 
sort of job that you and I want to see done in Europe. 

The picture is not all sweetness and light, however. The forces of Com- 
munism have committed themselves to an all-out campaign to destroy the 
recovery program. Throughout Europe, but especially in Italy and in France, 
the faithful followers of the Kremlin are waging relentless warfare against 
the ERP. Using every possible form of treachery and sabotage, they are striv- 
ing to turn back the clock in Europe, to re-establish the sort of state control 
that thrived under Hitler, to foist upon the unhappy peoples of the continent 
a type of lefthanded Fascism every whit as foul and as destructive of liberty 
as that perpetrated by the Nazis. I know whereof I speak because I have seen 
it in action. 

In France today the Communists are conducting a political strike against 
recovery, against the French government, against the free trade unions of the 
democratic Labor movement, the Force Ouvriere. Every legitimate Labor 
leader in France has branded that mining strike as political. And, indeed, the 
Communists themselves have openly boasted that the French mine strike is a 
Communistic weapon planned and plotted to defeat the Marshall Plan. It is 
their own weapon; they make no bones about that fact. 


I do not have to tell you that Communism thrives on the troubles of 
others, that the Communists universally possess a vested interest in chaos, 
that they will always exploit the unhappiness of the people in an effort to 
take away their liberties. That is exactly what is being attempted in France 
today. I am here to bear witness firsthand of that fact, Mr. President. 


I am here to express appreciation to you and to all my fellows of CIO for 
the loyal support they have given to the recovery program from its inception. 
CIO must and will continue that support, I am sure; CIO should and will take 
an increasingly greater part in the affairs of the working peoples of the 
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world. CIO must and will lend a hand to the free trade unions of Europe 
who are struggling desperately to come back in the face of tremendous handi- 
caps. We must help to stem the tide of Soviet gold that is being poured into 
France today in an effort to overthrow the Force Ouvriere and the French 
government itself. We must place our influence, our energies, our resources 
unreservedly behind the free and the democratic trade unions of Europe, 
behind the Marshall Plan, and behind American aid to Europe. 

This resolution calls for exactly that. It condemns the efforts of the 
Soviet Union to promote chaos and confusion. It calls for continued help to 
Europe and continued labor participation in the aid program at all levels. To 
pass this resolution is to send a renewed message of hope and encouragement 
to the free workers of France and Italy in particular and, indeed, of all the 
working peoples of Europe. 

Mr. President, as one CIO union president, who has had an opportunity to 
see the situation abroad for himself and for his membership, as one who has 
had the chance to participate in person on the front lines of this fight for a 
secure and peaceful world, I say let us pass this resolution unanimously. Let 
us say to all the world without reservation—the CIO is in this fight for 
peace and prosperity of the working peoples of the world and is in it to the 
finish! 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Are you ready for the question? 

DELEGATE FEINGLASS: Mr. Chairman, I indicated yesterday that 
I wanted a few minutes on this resolution. 

I do not believe it is fair to cut off debate on such an important res- 
olution. 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: If the Chair arbitrarily cuts off debate that 
is undemocratic. I think the body itself has the right to make that decision. 

DELEGATE FEINGLASS: I would like to ask the body to please give 
me a few minutes to comment on a few aspects of this resolution. 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: The Chair is willing to give you the floor. I 
want to poll the Convention to see if they want to go on with this debate. 

The question is on closing the debate. 

The question was taken and the motion was rejected. 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Delegate Feinglass is recognized. 

DELEGATE FEINGLASS, (International Union of Fur and Leather 
Workers): I agree with Chairman Van Bittner of the Resolutions Committee, 
that the American people want peace and not war. Perhaps my brother, who 
is here from Europe, can answer some of the questions I am concerned with 
and which I think all of us should be concerned with, and not merely pass 
any statement that is made as Communist propaganda. 

There are some things, for example, that are so clear that they have 
to be answered before we adopt this all-inclusive resolution; not only in 
connection with the Marshall Plan, but also in connection with the general 
policy of our country, which this resolution deals with. 

For example, the brother who just spoke said to us, “I am at the elbow 
of Averell Harriman. I have received a very good position in the official 
family.” 

I pick up the newspaper of yesterday, an Oregon paper, and I find the 
following in Drew Pearson’s column. This happens to be a fact: 
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“Today Averell Harriman of the Harriman banking firm, which poured 
money into Germany, is United States Ambassador under the Marshall Plan, 
while another Harriman banking partner, Robert Lovett, is Under Secretary 
of State. These are the gentlemen who loaned money to build up the Ruhr 
between World War I and World War II. These are also the gentlemen who 
have now decided that the Ruhr shall go back to the big German cartels.” 

Now, we cannot laugh that off. Too many of our people died as a result 
of what happened between World War I and World War II for us to simply 
sit here and say, “Communism, therefore let us not talk.” 

I would like to point out a few things that bother me. First, General 
Clay and our administration overruled the British and French, and insisted 
on even a larger fund of the Marshall Plan funds than was originally con- 
templated to be spent on Germany. England and the United States announced 
only a few days ago it is turning over the entire Ruhr for German industrial- 
ists. I am not happy about that. I do not think any worker can be happy 
about that. 

When I see headlines in the Post saying, “Nazis regain strength in United 
States German zone”; for example, when I read that Ilse Koch, which may 
mean nothing to some of you, but I am a member of a race which suffered 
such terrible casualties in this last war—I am not very happy now that this 
woman goes free, because our policy is to make allies and friends out of the 
Germans. She had a little habit of skinning people and converting the skins 
into various lampshades and gloves and other things like that. It happens 
that she liked Jewish skin a little bit more than some of the other types of 
skin. 
If you remember a few months ago there was an announcement made 
that the I. G. Farben Company executives were found to be innocent. Those 
people did not do much. They only manufactured the gas that killed millions 
of people in gas ovens throughout Europe, and our Government just pardoned 
them. But what is the worst of them all is that Max Ilsner is now advisor 
to the American Military Government. I don’t like that. 

A man by the name of Fritz Kalder was recently acquitted. He was 
only the Chief of Staff over there—the head of the Nazi armies that butchered 
and killed not only innocent people but including American soldiers who were 
killed in the Battle of the Bulge, for no reason, when they were captured 
as prisoners. I am not happy that he stands up with tears in his eyes and 
says, now that he knows what the fight is he is going to carry it on. 

Now what does all this point up to? I am not defending these policies 
or anyone else, but I am calling attention of this body to the fact that there 
are serious questions that must be considered in connection with our foreign 
policy, because I do not want my son to go into another war. I do not want 
any more casualties in my family. What is wrong with that? 

It points up to me that Forrestal and the supermen have established and 
formulated a policy for re-establishing the Nazis. Those two men were vice 
presidents of Dillon-Reed, which in pre-war years did more financing of 
Hitler and the Nazis than any other firm. 

Oh, do you want me,to be happy about that, or about the fact that Dulles 
is head of our delegation to the United Nations, when Dulles was the Ameri- 
can lawyer for the Schroeder banking interests, those same interests who, on 
January 20, 1933, brought together 40 important industrialists and the Nazis, 
and put the Nazis into power that cost us so much blood? 
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I am here to discuss the resolution adopted by our Government. Asa 
citizen that is my right and I am going to speak my piece. 

I cannot forget that just recently 10,000 Jews were killed in Palestine 
because Forrestal said that the interests of the Arabian chieftains and the oj] 
corporations are more important than the interests of Jewish lives, after 
they paid such heavy casualties during the war. 

My friends, I was in Europe, too, and I saw something about what 
happened to my people. I saw tons of children; I saw the ovens where they 
were burned. I saw the bodies. I saw the crippled of the last war, and 
German brutality. I say that we should make sure that it is prevented in the 
future. 

Please answer me this question: Why is it that we are today putting the 
Nazis back into positions of importance? Can the CIO endorse such a policy? 
I say-you cannot. 

I am concerned about our policy, and as far as I am concerned, we can- 
not support a policy that will give aid to the Germans again. I say there is 
more danger of fascism in France than ever before. I was in France a year 
and a half ago. There was not as much danger of DeGaulle then as. there 
is today. The trade movement had 6,000,000 members. Today it is being 
defeated and slashed. I say we cannot support a policy that is going to mean 
putting the Nazis into power and making the drive for war easier. 


That is the reason I am opposed to this resolution. Only when you will 
answer some of these questions will I go along with you in supporting the 
resolution. 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: I think in fairness to the members of the 
Resolutions Committee who concur with the majority report that I should 
take just about two minutes to clear up a couple of things that need to be 
cleared up, since I am a member of that committee, and voted for this reso- 
lution. 

We of the majority on the Resolutions Committee are opposed to Mr. 
Dulles in the position that he occupies. But let us not be fooled. If the 
brother who just sat down had had his way in terms of political action, Dewey 
would be President and Dulles would be Secretary of State. 


We are opposed to the cartels in Germany and we are opposed to any 
of the military government of the United States cuddling up to any form 
of Nazism. That is our position. We say so in the resolution. We are going 
to oppose any efforts to put back into economic power and ultimate political 
power, the people who worked with Hitler, and who are therefore guilty of 
the crimes that Hitler was guilty of. But again, you see it is that discrepancy 
between lip service of certain people and what they believe in. We are against 
Hitler today, and we are against Hitlerism and Nazism today, and we were 
against them at the time that Joe Stalin was making love to Hitler. We are 
opposed to the concentration camps in Buchenwald and Dachau and other 
places where they had torture chambers, and we said those things every time 
we had a chance on the public platforms. ; 


We were also against the slave labor camps in the Soviet Union, where 
if you disagree, they put you in chains. I did not get my knowledge out d 
story books. I lived there for nine months under Hitler, and I worked with 
the German trade unions helping to build an underground movement, and! 
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made contacts all over Europe during thirteen months in Europe, helping to 
knit together some semblance of a resistance movement. 


What happened? Many of the people that I worked with were betrayed 
when the Hitler-Stalin compact came along, because they were working with 
Communists in building an underground movement, and when the Nazis 
and Communists got together they sold out and betrayed those workers who 
were building the underground movement. 


Why don’t you talk about those things when you get up to be so righteous 
and fight for such wonderful principles ? 


I worked in the Soviet Union. I did not go there under any entours to 
conduct a three-month trip with a Cook’s Tour where they show you the 
subway and the new buildings in Kharkov, and the collective farms. I worked 
in a Soviet factory and I ate black bread and cabbage every day. You cannot 
kid me about those things. If I were in the Soviet Union today I would be at 
least six feet under ground and I would not be a member of an underground 
movement. I would be buried there. 


The simple, fundamental facts are these: We believe that freedom and 
democracy and security and human dignity are indivisible in the world; that 
you cannot have a world half free and half slave, and unless we fight and 
unless we dedicate our resources to making freedom secure for all the people 
of the world, freedom will not be secure for us in these United States. That is 
why we are in favor of the Marshall Plan. That is why we want to help 
rehabilitate their economic life and give freedom a chance to breathe in the 
world. But the people who are opposed to these things want to use poverty 
and even suffering and hungry children as a political club to beat into line 
and make people accept ideologies that they cannot sell based on reason and 
true democratic processes. 


The Marshall Plan is the free man’s last best hope in the world. If we 
make it work, if we give the democratic peoples of Europe a chance to build 
and a chance to grow and a chance to breathe free again, there is a chance 
that we can avoid another war. But if the iron curtain is permitted to be 
pushed closer and closer to the English Channel until they can take over 
the whole of Europe, as it appears they are doing in China because of the 
stupidity of many people in this country, then freedom will be pressed against 
the wall. We do not want that to happen. We are not against the Soviet 
people. I had the great opportunity, the noble experience of working with 
Russian workers. They are just like you and me. They would give their 
right arms to be on this side of the iron curtain. They share the same hopes, 
the same aspirations that we share, except they do not have opportunity to 
have the things that we fight for, because in Russia there are no free trade 
unions. I belonged to a Russian trade union because I had to join one when 
I went there. I joined because I wanted to see how they worked. In every 
department, in every factory in the Soviet Union, there is a trade union 
secretary and there is a political secretary, appointed by the Communist party. 
As long as the trade union secretary is talking about more production and 
about speeding up the completion of the second and third 5-year plan, the 
trade union boys are riding high and mighty. But the minute they start 
fighting for the things that we fight for through our free trade union move- 
Ment, the party secretary takes over and tells the boys where they get off. 
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I did not read that in a book that Eric Johnston wrote. I was there and 
I know whereof I speak. 

This resolution is simply a gesture to help the people in the world who 
need our help so that we and they together can fight the common fight of 
trying to make freedom and security permanent and lasting in the world. 

It is beyond me how people can come here and so distort their thinking 
and loyalty as to take this kind of position. 

I will put the question if you are ready. 

DELEGATE GERMER: Brother Chairman and Delegates, is was not my 
intention to participate in the discussion of this particular subject, because ] 
think that all of the elements have been gone into, and I doubt very much 
whether any minds can be changed on the decision that should be reached at 
this convention. But my old friend, Brother Feinglass, made some reference 
to what he found in Europe when he was there and when I was there. 

It is true that as a member of the Trades Union Delegation, of which I 
was a member, we visited Germany in February of 1947, and we found that 
Nazis in certain situations were used in the American zone, in the French 
zone and also in the British zone, but they were used in places where it 
required highly technical skill, and manpower for that particular skill was 
not available. But we also found that to be true in the Russian zone—and 
that is the zone that I covered with the Trades Union Committee; the other 
zones had been covered by the delegation. But we did have a joint meeting 
in Berlin of the manpower and military command of all of the zones, and 
these questions were also gone into at that time. 

When we met with the military and employer authorities in the Russian 
zone in Berlin we specifically asked the question whether they hadn’t used 
Nazis in certain situations, and were told that they had, just as they used 
them in the western zones, and they used them in the same situations and 
the same requirements in the Russian zone as they did in the American zone. 

Now I can’t understand why anyone should be opposed to feeding hungry, 
homeless, ragged men, women, and children, and I cannot understand why 
Russia should be opposed to the Marshall Plan except perhaps—oh, it has 
been repeated here time and again—to create distress and hunger and want, 
and prepare for the social revolution when everybody can have strawberries 
and cream and eat the cream with the strawberries instead of the straw- 
berries with the cream. 

I remember in 1922 when there was a famine in certain portions of Rus- 
sia, and the appeal was sent out throughout the world to help the hungry, 
starving men, women, and children of that part of Russia where the famine 
existed. At that time the feeling between the Western Powers and Russia 
was far more strained than they are at this time. At that time Russia was 
not even recognized as a government by the Western Powers, as it is now 
and has been for quite a number of years. There was no cry then against 
capitalist, imperialist American dollars being sent into Russia to corrupt 
Russia in favor of capitalism. Russia was very glad to accept some nine 
or ten million dollars worth of help, of food, of clothing, of medicine, of 
everything we could possibly provide for them. Now Russia was not co 
rupted by the food and the medicine and the clothing and other help we sent 
from the United States, and if Russia is still the same Communist country 
now that it was then, how can anyone in the name of common sense say the 
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capitalist American imperialist policy is to corrupt that war-devastated power. 
It just doesn’t make sense. If it didn’t have that effect in 1922, it cannot 
have that effect now. And your humble servant covered the United States 
all the way from Boston to the Pacific Coast to help in the campaign to raise 
money to help the famine-stricken people of Russia. 

I know something about the conditions, and so does Brother Feinglass, 
and so do others who are opposed to the Marshall Plan. They have seen 
the hunger and the want, they have seen the destroyed cities of Germany 
and Austria and other countries, they have seen the people in tatters, they 
have seen them hungry and haggard, and they have heard and read of people 
dying of starvation and cold. Now I cannot understand how any human 
being in this wide world should object to a policy of helping people whose 
lives, whose homes, whose everything have been destroyed; I can’t understand 
it, on any theory that our capitalist American imperialist dollars are going to 
nazify and fascistfy—if there is such a word in the English language—be- 
cause we give them food. 


Brother Feinglass referred to what happened in 1933. I remember some- 
thing that happened in 1939 between Uncle Joe and Adolph. I read this 
recently. I read the secret negotiations that were carried on between Molo- 
tov and Vishinsky and Uncle Joe and Hitler and Ribbentrop and—well, I 
can’t remember the other dignitaries of the two countries. And then I re- 
member, too, as a result of those secret negotiations a love feast was arranged 
and there the conditions and terms of that love feast were that Russia would 
provide Nazi Germany with war materials. I am sorry I don’t have the record 
here at the moment—TI have it at my hotel where anybody can inspect it— 
and we find that in the first year of that love feast Russia was to deliver 
and did deliver to Nazi Germany some 800,000,000 marks worth of war mater- 
iel and Nazi Germany furnished to Communist Russia some other materia] in 
return. 


This love feast, the terms of the love feast, the menu they cooked up 
for each other, did not stop when Hitler moved into Poland, and when Russia 
moved into some or the other countries, Lithuania and other countries, and 
when they quarreled over where the Lithuanian line should be and the other 
boundary lines should be, that love feast and menu was exchanged after 
Hitler moved into Poland, and when Molotov was notified Hitler had taken 
Warsaw, Mr. Molotov sent a telegram of greeting to the German Reich con- 
gratulating them on having taken Poland and wishing them further success. 
When England declared war on Germany, when Canada declared war on 
Germany, Russia did not stop sending war materiel into Germany to fight 
the democracies. They continued to send it until the 22nd day of June when 
Adolph Hitler and his armies moved into Russia, because they fell out over 
the spoils. 

I repeat, I cannot understand, in view of the fact that Russia was so 
happy, so glad for the capitalist American imperialist dollars in 1922, that 
these capitalist imperialist dollars are so unwelcome in 1948, this in view 
of the fact that the capitalist American imperialist dollars that Russia ac- 
cepted in 1922 were again offered to Russia in the year 1947. 

So I say there is no need of arguing the question further I wanted to 
straighten out the record.that Russia uses Nazis just as the Western Zone 
uses Nazis, and there is no difference whatsoever, and there should not be an 
argument. 
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I urge adoption of the Committee’s report to support the Marshal] Plan, 

The question was called for. 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Will you help the reporter spell that new word 
out; he is having some trouble up here. 

The Chair was prepared to put the question much earlier, but Delegate 
Feinglass has stimulated a lot of people and Brother Murray wishes to have 
the floor at this time. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Chairman, I am not going to occupy much 
of your time. I have got a few passing observations to make in connection 
with the discussion that has arisen here over this resolution. 

I take it that the discussion which has been precipitated by the minority 
members of the committee and some other delegates here is part of the “cold 
war’’—part of the “cold war.” It is carried on by about the same people in 
every democratic country throughout the world. A few of the delegates who 
have taken advantage of the opportunity to discuss this question on the floor 
this afternoon have said that they like the Rooseveltian ideas of international 
relations and foreign policies. I knew our departed friend, the President of 
the United States, Mr. Roosevelt, about as well as any man in this hall, I 
do not pretend to know just what he might have done under these circum- 
stances. All that we have is the record that he made as President of the 
United States. In the course of several opportunities that I had to discuss 
matters of foreign policy with him he oft-times and repeatedly expressed his 
opposition to any form of dictatorship, no matter from which country it might 
hail. He was opposed to dictatorships. 

Now a few of the boys who have taken the floor this afternoon to oppose 
this resolution were quite vocal on the floors of CIO conventions prior to 
1941. Those were during the days of the Hitler-Stalin pact, the days when 
Hitler and Stalin agreed to rape Poland and desecrate that nation, the days 
when there was an interchange of war materials, Russia lending its assist- 
ance to Germany in its fight against the democracies of the world. 


Those were in the days prior to June of 1941. 

It may not be remiss for me to remind this delegation that a number of 
the boys who are opposing the committee’s report here today were quite 
active in their opposition to America, the United States Government, render- 
ing assistance to the democracies of the world whilst they were fighting 
Germany. They never depart from the party line. They never do. They may 
never. In 1940, and prior to 1941, 1939 and 1940, those boys or their comrades 
picketed the White House, they condemned President Roosevelt and de 
nounced him as a warmonger, and a Wall Street warmonger, and they fought 
the Government of the United States and they fought the people of the 
United States when the people and the government here at home wanted to 
assist Britain and her allies in their fight against Hitlerism and Nazism. 
They know that. 

It was not until June of 1941 that the boys changed their line. Then the 
war which had been going on in Europe for several years, named by them as 
an imperialistic war in those days, suddenly became a war of the democracies 
against Hitlerism. Their line was changed, and beginning with June, 1941, 
until the end of the European conflict there was absolute friendly, cooperative 
relationships between the Soviet Government and the Communist Party and 
the United States of America and all the people. But when the war ended 
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and the United States of America proceeded with dispatch to immediately 
demilitarize and disarm itself, then the war of aggression, military aggres- 
sion, started in Europe, which did not finish until communism and the Soviet 
Government had overrun most of Europe or at least that portion of it known 
as their domain. 


Their line never changes—that is to say, the line changes, yes, but their 
policy with reference to adherence to the Soviet line never changes. They 
stand upon the floor of this convention and they condemn and they castigate 
the cold war. They don’t make mention of the fact that Russia in the course 
of the last three years has taken several of the most important military 
strategists and placed them in important positions in their army in the 
eastern part of Germany. They offer no apology for the conduct of Russia 
in having, according to the best estimates available, some four or five million 
people now in concentration and slave camps. Not a single word will you find 
emitting from their lips denouncing or mildly criticizing Soviet communistic 
policy. They don’t do it. I defy them to do it upon the floor of this conven- 
tion. They will not do it. They content themselves with a general castigation 
of their own government and the policies of their own government. They are 
conducting a cold war, and they are attempting to use this vehicle, this instru- 
ment, this organization as a means for the furtherance of their cold war 
propaganda. 


When the day comes that these apostles of Sovietism stand upon the 
floor of a CIO convention and join with the free thinkers in this convention 
in a general criticism of the conduct of the Soviet Government, then we will 
begin to accept them in the role of free thinkers and free men who are not 
slavishly following the party line. 


I think it should be made clear here today, as I attempted to make it 
clear yesterday, that they are not fooling anyone. They raise Cain about the 
use of the atomic bomb. God knows no one ever wants to see another atomic 
bomb used in another conflict. No one wants conflict. But whilst they are 
using this particular type of propaganda against the United States of 
America they are exploding in the faces of every delegate in this convention 
every time they take the floor their ideological bombs. It is a part of their 
cold war. It is deliberate, and it is calculated. It is measured; it is measured 
by the yardstick of communism. 


They aren’t going to get away with it. And the sooner they begin to 
realize that fact the better it is going to be for them and the organizations 
which they are privileged to lead. 


They had a candidate in November, or in the fall of the present year, 
who was a Vice President of the United States in 1940. He was not their 
candidate in 1940. A few of us in the CIO were over in the City of Chicago 
seeking that man’s nomination. The Communist Party in the United States of 
America in the year 1940 was against Henry Wallace because they called 
him a warmonger. And they hail him as a saint in 1948. They do the thing 
that is expedient for the moment, the thing that is expedient and in the 
interest of the Kremlin. Well, they are not fooling anyone, they are just 
simply not fooling anyone in the United States of America. And they are 
hot going to. And they are not going to fool the members of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. And they might as well begin thinking now in 
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terms of giving up the use of their ideological bombs. They have rendered 
themselves valueless and very ineffective. 


I supported the Marshall idea in the Boston Convention of 1947. The 
record which I made in that convention speaks for itself. The Marshall idea 
as expounded by the Secretary of State to our delegates at that time stated 
that our country should look forward to the fulfillment of our national aspira- 
tions, the institution of the democratic way of life in all of the free countries 
of the universe. It suggested economic aid and rehabilitation, food, shelter 
and medicine. And that was the proposition that was presented to the Boston 
Convention and it has been misrepresented in public forums and halls and in 
convention meetings all over the United States of America. 


There was no organized opposition in the year 1947, in the Communist 
Party at least, to the institution of the Marshall idea. That type of opposi- 
tion did not make itself manifest until the legislation was under consideration 
in the Federal Congress, when the agents of the Kremlin poured into the City 
of Washington and made manifest their objections to the enactment of this 
legislation. They did not confine their activities to the United States of 
America. No. All of the countries to be benefited by the Marshall Plan in 
Europe and elsewhere were subjected to the same form of attack. It con- 
tinues constantly in Great Britain. Manifestations of the same type of oppo- 
sition will be found in Italy and France and in the other countries who are 
beneficiaries of the plan. It is a system of organized world-wide opposition 
where the apostles of communism are required under the dictatorships of their 
party to attempt an indoctrination of the peoples of the universe against any 
form of free thinking, any form of free thinking or freedom. And emphasis 
is loaned their arguments through the subtleties they use in presenting their 
particular ideas to conventions such as this. And yet they are not fooling 
anyone; they are not fooling the people of the United States of America, and 
they are certainly not fooling members of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. 


I am for this plan. I wholeheartedly subscribe to the report of the com- 
mittee, and I hope that this convention unanimously adopts it. 

(Applause. ) 

(There were many calls for the question.) 

A DELEGATE: I move we have a roll call and that the rules be sus- 
pended and that we stay in session until it is completed. 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: You cannot ask for a roll call until you have 
had the other type of vote. 

DELEGATE KERRIGAN: I move the previous question. 

The motion was seconded 

The previous question was ordered. 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: On the resolution as submitted by the Commit- 
tee—and I would like to suggest as Chairman that this time everybody stand 
up and be counted as men—no matter what your position may be—all those 
in favor of the resolution signify by standing up. Please be seated. 

All those in opposition to the resolution please stand up. 


The motion is carried overwhelmingly. 
We have a few announcements and then we will recess. 
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APPOINTMENT OF RECEPTION COMMITTEES 


The following reception committees were appointed: 

The following committee will assemble in the Corinthian Room, second 
floor, Masonic Temple, at 9:30 a. m., tomorrow morning, Wednesday, to meet 
Rabbi Appelbaum and escort him to the convention platform: 

HYMAN BLUMBERG, Amalgamated 
MAX PERLOW, Furniture 

H. R. LLOYD, Rubber 

W. RICHARD CARTER, IUMSWA 
SAMUEL WOLCHOCK, URWDSEA 
MICHAEL MANN, Regional Director 
IRVING POTASH, Fur and Leather 
GRANT W. OAKES, Farm Equipment 
ERNEST HEBERT, Barbers 


The Reception Committee for Justice Douglas will assemble in the 
Corinthian Room, second floor, Masonic Temple, at 11 a. m., Wednesday morn- 
ing, and escort Justice Douglas to the convention platform: 

L. S. BUCKMASTER, Rubber 
JOSEPH CURRAN, NMU 

ALBERT FITZGERALD, UE 

JOHN GREEN, IUMSWA 

ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, CIO 
WALTER REUTHER, UAW 

EMIL RIEVE, Textile 

FRANK ROSENBLUM, Amalgamated 
O, A. KNIGHT, Oil 


The committee to escort Ben Zevie, President of National Jewish Council 
representing the State of Irael and the Palestine Federation of Labor will 
meet in the office of the Secretary-Treasurer tomorrow at 10 a. m.: 

IRVING ABRAMSON, CIO 

ABRAHAM MILLER, ACWA 

JOSEPH SALERNO, Massachusetts, IUC 
CARL HOLDERMAN, New Jersey, IUC 
AUGUST SCHOLLE, Michigan, IUC 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: The convention will be recessed until tomorrow 
morning at 9:30. 

Thereupon, at 5:30 o’clock p. m., the convention recessed until tomorrow, 
November 24, 1948, at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 


THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 9:40 o’clock a. m., President Philip 
Murray presiding. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The invocation this morning asking Divine 
guidance for our deliberations will be pronounced by a man who has truly 
practiced the things he has preached. As a rabbi, he has held pulpits in 
Bradford, Pennsylvania; New York City; St. Paul, Minnesota, and he is 
how serving the people of this community. In Bradford, Rabbi Appelbaum 
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was elected by the people there as judge of the Juvenile Court. At the same 
time he fought on the public platform for decent health care for the common 
people. He knows the problems of people. I present to you Rabbi Saul B. 
Appelbaum of Portland. 


RABBI SAUL B. APPELBAUM 
Portland, Oregon 


RABBI APPELBAUM: President Murray and gentlemen: I deeply appre- 
ciate the privilege of addressing this organization which, to my mind, is one 
of the phenomena in the history of labor, that in so short a time and from 
such humble beginnings, this vast, influential, and strong organization has 
grown. 

This organization has power; has strength. May you always continue to 
use this great force for good. Not power for power’s sake, but for the peo- 
ple’s sake. 

It seems to me that this is one of the things that we need today in this 
world, that strength and force be used for the welfare of mankind and not 
toward destruction. We have lived through too much in the last ten years 
of the evil which has been the result of misdirected power. My people have 
been massacred by misdirected power. The blessing of mankind will come 
when great power is used for the good of mankind. May this obligation be 
assumed fervently and reverently, and may this organization, nurtured on 
American soil and nourished through the great ideals of America, help show 
the way. For this is an America in which we have tremendous pride. One 
cannot be accused of wishful thinking in saying that the ideal of America is 
the political fulfillment of the prohphet’s dream of “Justice, justice, shalt thou 
pursue.” And we who represent religion find the most glorious ideals of 
religion to be expressed in that which is America; not a vast expanse of 
land, for other nations have vast expanses of land; not mines and forests, 
because other nations have mines and forests; not basic raw materials, 
because other nations have raw materials; but what is the dream of America 
is the hope and the yearning that men shall be free. Freedom is not such an 
empty word. It means the dignity of each human being. It means that each 
man is important. This is the religious viewpoint and this, my friends, is 
a specifically Jewish point of view. 

The basis of the Jewish attitude to labor, as it is the basis of its attitude 
to all human beings, is in the Biblical injunction, “Holy shalt thou be, for I 
the Lord thy God, am holy.” Or in the Jewish concept, labor is not something 
apart, or separated from life. It. is part of life. And no part of life is to be 
ignored. Judaism does not show favoritism, support one side against an- 
other where both have virtue, and contain no evil. But let there be evil, and 
it will denounce with all the accumulated fury of its prophets of justice and 
righteousness. Let a king do wrong and the prophet Nathan can point an 
accusing finger at him and say, “Thou are the man.” And poverty does not 
save a man, for a poor laborer is admonished, as are others, “A righteous 
measure shalt thou give.” 

We do not believe that a man’s place in society automatically labels him 
“right” or “wrong.” Employers have their virtues and faults, and employees 
have their virtues and faults. Because a man belongs to one or the other 
group does not either condemn him or praise him. Not the character of his 
class, but the class of his character, the sort of person he is, gives him valid- 
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) ity in our eyes. That is based on “Holy, art thou,” man has holiness within 
) him, all men, and we do not play favorites. 

It may be interesting to quote some of the enactments of the Talmud, 
written fifteen hundred years ago, regarding labor. Labor was conceived of 
as a dignified, even a divine calling. See how modern it sounds. I quote in 
translation: 

“Laborers are not to work beyond the time specified in the agreement. 
; An employer may not compel them to work overtime, even though he adds to 
: their wages. But if no agreement on overtime has been entered into, they 
are to follow the custom of the community.” 


S There are many more to quote from, but the fundamental law is Biblical, 
such as the statement in the Bible that the laborer’s pay shall not be withheld 
D from him but paid at the close of a day’s work, so he can feed his family. 
: There is a Rabbinic saying in Jewish life which is significant: “Persons 
who deem themselves too high-born to work are rebuked with the reminder 
5 ‘Thy Maker worked ere ever thou wast born’”’; referring of course to the 
t creation of the world. 
S Those who look upon religion as the refuge of privilege fail to recog- 
e nize that without the background which has been prepared through religion’s 
e great Book, the Bible, wherein justice for the employer and employee is 
e specifically stated, that without this great reservoir of two thousand years 
n of continuous hope which has been given as the Word of God, the final frui- 
y tion of labor’s dreams today would not be in sight. Because it is evident that 
e the honest principles of labor were not arrived at in full bloom. They had 
is to have seeding and nourishment. And that planting and nurture came from 
uu religious sources, for how could generations of men have read in the Bible, 
if “The wages of a hired servant shall not abide with thee all night until the 
of morning,” and not feel that there was divine authority for what they felt 
;, and hoped and yearned for? 
S, The stake that labor has is not only the goal of economic freedom but 
a the goal of human freedom. A living wage is not an end in itself but a means 
in toward a happier mankind and the fulfillment of the belief that all men are 
h holy. 
18 Religious organizations such as the General Conference of American 
Rabbis, of which I have the honor to be a member, the National Catholic 
le Welfare Council, the Federal Council of Churches, have all labored side by 
I side to further this concept. Religion is not a spectator, but a participant, and 
8 welcomes the understanding of this great organization of the part that re- 
be ligions, all religions, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, is willing to play. 
‘d DP bills, civil rights, a living wage, economic security, housing, and a 
d whole host of agitated interests which are the concern of this Convention are 
a religious concerns also. 
ot Finally, my friends, we who have had a share in the creation of the 
us State of Israel hope that there will come out of that land, through the Hista- 
drut, whose great representative Isaac Ben Zevie will address you and whose 
m organization I urge you to familiarize yourself with, a new call for justice, and 
es out of that tiny land of Palestine shall once more come forth a hope for man- 
er kind, even as it did nineteen hundred years ago. Here was a State proclaimed 
Lis in deathless words, and I quote from the Proclamation of Independence on 
d- May 5, 1948: “The State of Israel will be based on precepts of liberty, justice, 
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and peace, taught by the Hebrew prophets.” Liberty, justice, and peace. Are 
these not what the world wants and needs? These are religious precepts 
originally, translated later into political implementation. It is down-to-earth 
application of eternal principles. 

My friends, repentance and punishment are another religious concept, 
and are not so much outmoded concepts as we would like to make them. To 
deny our present friends and aid our former enemies, is reprehensible. If 
punishment is not exacted from the Nazi fascists, then at least repentance 
should be expected before we so magnanimously forgive them. Two wrongs 
never make a right. No rehabilitation without repentance. Whatever quarrel 
we have with Russia should not blind us to the evil that Nazi Germany has 
done to every phase of human endeavor, and for which there has been no 
expression even of regret. Even a sinner is expected at least to repent before 
he is forgiven. 

So, my friends, deeply appreciative of the privilege you have given me, 
speaking and taking the time of your Convention, I point out one final thing. 
Tomorrow we shall celebrate a unique day, Thanksgiving. No other Nation 
has such a day on its calendar. This day does not celebrate a military victory 
or a revolution. It is the simple outpouring of gratitude. It is a prayerful 
day in which all can join. It is in the prayers that we shall remember what 
America has accomplished and what it still can do. It is America dreaming 
of a brighter day for everyone. Together we can make that dream come true, 

So I ask you now to rise for the invocation. 

(The delegates rose and Rabbi Appelbaum pronounced the invocation as 
follows: ) 

God of all men! May Thy Divine Spirit within us guide us, and as we 
assemble to deliberate the needs of men, may we do so in humble conscious- 
ness that all men are Your children. May no cry be alien to us. May the 
voice of the still oppressed reach our ears; may the cry of the burdened 
plumb our hearts, and may the consciousness of our strength give us humility. 

For, O Lord, it is not ourselves only who are here, but invisible among 
us are the countless who have fallen in the battle for the right of human 
beings to work with dignity, to eat their bread moistened not with tears of 
unrewarded travail, but with the honeyed sweetness of adequate recompense 
for helping to create mankind’s wealth. 

May we in our own way here help to realize mankind’s ancient dream 
of justice amid plenty, brotherhood with bread. 

Bless Thou our work, for know O Lord that we are laborers in Thy 
vineyard for Thy children. Amen. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Rabbi Appelbaum, in behalf of the delegates 
attending our convention here today I desire to express to you our apprecia- 
tion for your presence and your inspirational address. 


Organized religion of all denominations has played a tremendously im- 
portant part in the development of the organized labor movement in the 
United States of America and elsewhere throughout the world. 

I am reminded this morning that only one year ago one of the most out- 
standing statesman of our time, a leader of the Jewish faith, attended the 
Boston Convention and participated in a portion of its sessions. I refer noW 
in grateful memory to a departed soul, a great citizen, Rabbi Joshua Loth 
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Liebman. He delivered to our Boston Convention what I believe to be one 
of the most inspirational addresses delivered to a convention of organized 
labor in the history of the United States of America. He has now gone to his 
great reward. 

In all of the conventions of the CIO since the year 1937 we have been 
blessed by the attendance of representatives of all the churches, all of the 
religious groups. They have provided for us, the representatives of the CIO, 
a source of encouragement and inspiration to carry forward the great work 
of this mighty labor movement. 

To you, Rabbi Appelbaum, may I again, in behalf of this convention, 
express our sincere appreciation for your presence and your great words of 
encouragement. Thank you. 

Delegates, we are going to start work today. We have devoted two of 
the days of the convention to controversies over matters of prime importance 
affecting the welfare of our own organization and the welfare of our nation. 
The convention, through the use of democratic processes, has made disposition 
of those tremendously important issues. Today this convention is confronted 
with the disposition of a great many extremely important matters, and the 
element of time is increasingly becoming more important. 

I should like, with the sanction of the convention, to proceed to invoke 
the rules which govern this convention. I refer now specifically to Rule 3, 
which states as follows: 


“No member of the convention shall speak more than once on the same 
question until all who desire to speak have been heard. Speeches shall be 
limited to five minutes, and no one shall be allowed the floor more than 
twice except by the consent of the majority.” 

That is the rule, and the convention will proceed as of this morning to 
invoke that rule. 


I have been asked to place in the record a letter addressed me dated 
October 16th from Tokyo, Japan. It is signed by Matsuta Hosoya, Executive 
Committee of the Democratization League, Tokyo, Japan. That is a labor 
organization in Japan. 


“We, members of the Democratization League, are very glad to be able 
to send this message through Mr. Deverall, who is returning to America with 
a fine record as a true friend of the Japanese labor unions. 


“We have always had keen interest in your efforts for the betterment 
of labor and democracy in the United States. We should like to express our 
deepest admiration for you. 


“Your recent victories in your fight against Communist domination in 
labor unions are very encouraging to us, since we too are waging a bitter 
battle against Communist influence in Japanese labor unions. The Com- 
munists, since the end of the war, have played an all to important role in 
Japanese labor movements, especially in the Sanbetsu (all Japan Congress 
of Industrial Unions). 


“Our Democratization League in Sanbetsu was formed on 13 February, 
1948, with the primary motive of ridding unions of Communist domination 
and to build sound trade unions. Our slogan has been, ‘Return the unions 
to the union membership.’ After half a year of campaigning, we have enrolled 
a following of 350,000 workers from the Electrical Industry, Chemical In- 
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dustry, Mechanical, Electric and Technical Industry, Transportation, and other 
labor unions of Sanbetsu. 

“We believe that good labor unionism is the basis for a democratic Japa- 
nese Community. We also believe that the success of our democratization 
movement will mean development of sound and healthy labor unions in Japan, 
We are determined to pave the way. 

“For the success of our League, we are seeking and need the help of 
democratic labor unions the world over—especially from labor groups in the 
United States. 

“We sincerely hope that the CIO will encourage our efforts. Fraternally 
yours, Matsuta Hosoya.” 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Resumed) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN continued the report of the Reso. 
lutions Committee as follows: 


Resolution No. 43. 


SUPPORT OF UNIONS ENGAGED IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
AND IN STRIKES 

Inflation and the lack of adequate social security have created serious 
problems for millions of American workers. Throughout American industry 
there is need for wage increases to offset the rising cost of living and for social 
security benefits through collective bargaining. The ability of American indus. 
try to grant necessary wage increases and social security benefits connot be 
challenged. The profit records of American industry have reached new peaks, 

Some industrialists are using the instrumentalities of the Taft-Hartley 
Act to deny to their workers the benefits of collective bargaining, to pre 
cipitate strikes and for union-busting purposes. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That we support the CIO unions which are now engaged in seeking to ob- 
tain through collective bargaining much-needed wage increases an social secur- 
ity benefits. 

That we condemn the action on the part of some employers to use the in- 
strumentalities of the Taft-Hartley Act to deny bargaining rights to unions 
and for other union-busting purposes. 

That we pledge our vigorous support to the CIO unions which are now on 
strike against such employer tactics. We extend fraternal support to the 
International Typographical Union, AFL, which has been on strike in Chicago 
for one year against Taft-Hartley employer efforts to destroy that union's 
established gains. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: I move adoption of the Commit- 
tee’s report. 





Swear 








The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE SHANE, United Steelworkers of America: Mr. Chairman, 
and delegates, I want to say this resolution fits a strike we are engaged iD 
with a company manufacturing fishing tackle and fishing equipment that has 
a national reputation. This concern operated two plants. In January of 198 
the plant in South Carolina was forced to strike over the issue of recognition 
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In September of this year, the day following Labor Day, after failing to agree 
with the company on matters affecting wages and seniority, we were com- 
pelled to strike the plant in Kalamazoo, where approximately seven hundred 
are employed. 

This company, though not large, has followed the general pattern of old- 
fashioned union busting, which has been revived under the Taft-Hartley law. 

We have been faced with every device that the employers have invented 
over the years, such as court injunctions, police brutality, the use of vigi- 
lantes and out-of-town thugs to beat up on strike pickets and strike leaders, 
and they have resorted to every dirty trick in the bag in the attempt to break 
the strike, but so far have been unsuccessful. 

The gentleman who heads the managerial policy of this company, if you 
please, is an ex-Prussian army officer, and proud of the fact he fought the 
United States in World War I. He is demonstrating the same Hitler mentality 
in guiding the policies of this company that brought ruin to Germany. 

We are seeking in this resolution, and requesting your cooperation in 
giving Shakespeare products the go-by. We have placed the Shakespeare Com- 
pany on the unfair list and intend to appeal to every sports club, every fish- 
ing and hunting organization throughout the country, not to buy Shakespeare 
products until the strike is satisfactorily settled. 

This company made 23 percent profits on a total investment of six and a 
half million dollars in 12 months. They have plenty of money to grant the 
just wage demands the union has asked. It would be no skin off their nose to 
agree to the seniority provisions we want in the agreement. 

We are going to send a representative across the country to visit every 
Industrial Union Council throughout the Nation and seek the cooperation of 
every union member, of every consumers’ group, and every hardware store 
in refusing to buy. the Shakespeare people’s product until the strike is satis- 
factorily settled. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The motion to adopt the recommendation of the Committee was carried. 


Resolution No. 5 
WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


The WFTU was established in 1945 to organize and unite within its ranks 
all trade unions irrespective of race, nationality, religion or political opinion, 
with an agreement that the organization should not be used to advance the 
interests or point of view of any one national center to the exclusion or detri- 
ment of any other. The CIO affiliated with the WFTU on this understanding. 

During the past eighteen months, serious cleavages have appeared within 
the WFTU on most issues which it has considered. The affiliated organiza- 
tins of the WFTU have taken directly opposed attitudes toward the ERP 
Which the CIO supported as a step in the fulfillment of the Post-War Declara- 
tion unanimously adopted at the 1945 WFTU conference. The Soviet trade 
unions and other trade union centers allied with them have conducted a cam- 
paign against this effort to restore Europe’s economic life. 

On this question, as on many others, the CIO found itself aligned with 
the British TUC and other free trade union centers against the Soviet trade 
unions and trade union centers allied with them. 
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NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


That the CIO delegates to the WFTU are commended for their persistent 
efforts to have the organization function along the lines agreed to when it 
was established. 


That in view of these developments, the CIO officers and Executive Boarj 
are authorized, in consultation with the British TUC and other free trade union 
centers, to take whatever action in relation to the WFTU and the interna. 
tional labor movement as will best accomplish CIO policies and objectives, 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE SELLY, American Communications Association: Mr. Chair. 
man and delegates, when the WFTU was established, or before it was estab. 
lished, all of us are familiar with the role played by President Murray in the 
CIO in giving Jeadership to the trade union forces throughout the world for 
the establishment of this new trade union center, and it was President Mur 
ray’s inspirational leadership and his stubborn insistence on the need for the 
collaboration between the trade union centers of the world that made it 
possible for WFTU to be established and function in the period that followed. 

The resolution does not detail the accomplishments of the WFTU in the 
past period. All of us know the WFTU has played a constructive role in coor- 
dinating the activities of the trade union centers throughout the world, in 
lending support to strike struggles, and more than anything else it has pro 
vided the arena and the forum through which the labor movement has up 
until recently expressed a unified position for peace and working conditions 
throughout the world. 

I recall at the last convention of the CIO the comment was made, and 
properly so, that if the delegates to the United Nations were to comport 
themselves with the same statesmanship, the same understanding, and the 
same concern for the welfare of the people as shown by the delgations, not 
only including, but first of all, the CIO delegation in the WFTU; if that kind 
of statesmanship had applied in the United Nations we wouldn’t have the 
wrangle or divisions, but a more constructive support to the problems of the 
people throughout the world. And that inspiration and the fact the WFTU, 
a labor forum, was able to give this kind of cooperation to the statesmen of 
the world was an important element in our fight. 

I am glad CIO, along with the British Trade Union Congress and Soviet 
unions, urged the United Nations Economic and Social Council to accept into 
full-fledged membership the WFTU, and the argument made was that these 
nations were to guarantee the labor movement should have a direct voice in 
the councils of the United Nations, and in that argument unfortunately we 
were not supported by the United States representatives to the United 
Nations. 

Now, just as the WFTU from its inception had the purpose and goal of 
coordinating the activities of the labor centers for the purpose of guarantee 
ing a just peace and improving the conditions of the workers throughout the 
world, I feel in spite of the existing differences an attempt should be maée 
again to revive the WF TU on the basis of accomplishing its original objectives 
We know from reports we have received in the past serious differences exist 
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between the Soviet unions and our CIO and British Trade Union Congress, 
on the other hand, in regard to ERP and related questions. Nevertheless, I 
urge, as I have urged in connection with the ERP in this Convention, that 
differences on a question as serious as that matter should not be permitted to 
obstruct the continued strengthening of the WFTU and its continued unity 
throughout, on those issues on which agreement can be found. 

I think it would be tragic if as a result of these differences we permitted 
the WFTU to be dissolved or weakened in any way. I think it would be a 
tragic thing for this labor movement in this country as well as the labor 
movements in other parts of the world. 

My opposition to this resolution is on the basis it does not reassure us, 
in spite of these differences, that we will continue to fight for unity on all 
other issues. I am not going to the merit of those cases; I have already ex- 
pressed myself on those in connection with other resolutions. I urge again this 
convention take action that will reassure not only the workers throughout this 
country but the workers in Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and other coun- 
tries, that we intend to strengthen that instrument, the WFTU, that still 
represents the most substantial instrument in the world, so we will have a 
forum to fight for peace and prosperity for all peoples. 

I had urged in the Resolutions Committee adoption of a resolution— 


(There were calls of “Time” “Time.’’) 


DELEGATE SELLY: Just a few more minutes. Let me read what I 
had urged for the adoption of the Committee. 

The CIO played a commendable part in organizing the World Federation 
of Trade Unions for the purpose of promoting solidarity among all working 
people for improved living conditions, defense of trade union rights, and peace. 
The WF TU offers hope to all working people for these objectives. 

It has already played an important part in organizing international sup- 
port for workers on strike or persecuted by reactionary regimes, and in provid- 
ing for the exchange of information and experiences between various national 
labor centers. 


Despite the fact that differences exist today between governments of 
various nations, it is possible for working people, through their unions, to find 
grounds for common action and mutual cooperation. In view of international 
tensions that do exist between governments, it is all the more necessary for 
trade union centers, through the WFTU, to strengthen cooperative action by 
all working people to maintain peace, which is the common objective of labor 
throughout the world. 

This can be achieved by maintaining the principle that each national trade 
union center has the right to take its own position on controversial questions, 
Whether it be ERP or other political issues. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED— 


That this Convention reaffirm our support and pariticipation in the WFTU 
and for further strengthening it, urging that CIO representatives in WFTU 
seek out all issues on which there can be cooperation, and maintaining the 
autonomous rights of each national labor center, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED— 

That in accordance with previous CIO policy we call on the United Nations 
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to accept the WFTU, with maximum rights in the Economic and Social 
Council. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Chairman Bittner. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: It will take about two minutes to 
answer that argument. 

The resolution is as follows, “That the CIO delegates to the World Feder. 
ation of Trade Unions are commended for their persistent efforts to have the 
organization function along lines agreed to when it was established.” 

Surely no delegate to the CIO convention is against that. 

“That in view of these developments the CIO officers and Executive 
Board are authorized, in consultation with the British TUC and other free 
trade union centers, to take whatever action in relation to the WFTU and the 
international labor movement as will best accomplish CIO policies and 
objectives.” 

Certainly nobody can say they are against that section of the resolution, 
We are for the CIO policies and objectives, here, there and everywhere. That 
is all the resolution provides. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Cope of the 
United Steelworkers of America who has been assigned by my office to work 
at the WF TU headquarters in Paris, France. 


DELEGATE COPE, United Steelworkers of America: President Murray, 
Chairman Bittner and Fellow Delegates, the action which the convention wil 
take on the matter now before it, which I hope will be unanimous approval 
of the resolution that has been presented by the Committee, and what takes 
place in the immediate future relative to the WFTU and the whole inter- 
national labor movement, in my opinion, will have considerable bearing on 
the future peace of the world. 

The CIO has no apologies for its participation in the WFTU over the past 
three years nor for the work which it has done within the ranks of WFTU. 


The CIO and its representatives in participating in the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, participated in the manner that it participates in all 
work, where the workers are involved and where the workers are organized. 


If you will recall] in 1945 we were experiencing a period of tremendous 
success on the war fronts. In collaboration with all of the allies, America was 
playing a leading role in accomplishing victory. It was during that period that 
the trade unions in the allied countries met in the city of London for the 
purpose of uniting all trade unions in the allied countries to accomplish on 
the international field the ambition and aspirations of the common people of 
the world. 


Secretary Carey yesterday pointed out to you the program to which the 
CIO and other trade unions participating have subscribed. It is a very simple 
proposition. It is carrying to the field of international labor the identical thing 
that we have done in America in the CIO, the problem of organizing the ut 
organized in the world; of assisting the weak organizations to make them 
strong; and for the purpose of improving the Standard of living and the lot of 
the common man. That was one of its major objectives. The trade unions felt 
that if we were to have peace in the world, trade unions must necessarily unite 
and fight for peace. That was agreed to. 
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Recognizing that you could not have peace in the world without economic 
stability, and knowing full well that when the war was over it would be 
incumbent upon the people who had the resources to assist the people who 
had in a measure lost their resources as a result of the holocaust of war, it 
was agreed that one of the major objectives of this new international organi- 
zation would be to assist in the rehabilitation and reconstruction of the devas- 
tated areas. That was agreed to unanimously. 

__ Furthermore, in connection with the matter of organizing the unorganized, 
there was great undevelopment in the so called backward countries of the 
world. We were to lend our efforts. That was agreed to. That was the pro- 
gram. That was the background. For the past three years the CIO has dili- 
gently fought in an attempt to implement that program. 

In the matter of organizing the unorganized, the matter of assisting the 
trade unions of the world, what we have been concerned with in the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, is the same type of thing that has been expressed 
in this Convention over the past two days. The problem of the World Federa- 
tion which is to organize all trade unionists in the West and in the East has 
been to try to find a common ground that Delegate Selly was talking about, 
acommon ground on which we could agree and could operate. 

The CIO had the audacity to feel that one of the major jobs that it had 
was to help the German workers organize into free trade unions. In the Ger- 
man situation we were unable to accomplish organization and associations of 
the German trade unions because the Soviet unions and Soviet government 
insisted upon using the German trade unions in the Eastern zone to accom- 
plish their political objectives. The result was that in the last meeting of the 
World Federation we could reach no agreement on the situation. The same 
thing held true when it came to the matter of dealing with the backward 
countries, when it came to the matter of administrative functions of the 
organization. 

So it seems to me very appropriate that we reconsider our whole approach 
to the World Federation; that we go back to first principles, and that we at- 
tempt to work out a program as enumerated and announced in the original 
organized meeting. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Henderson. 

DELEGATE DONALD HENDERSON, Food, Tobacco and Agricultural 
Workers Union: Abraham Lincoln once said that next to the bonds of loyalties 
uniting the family, the bonds of loyalty uniting the international working class 
are of most importance. I think this resolution is of tremendous importance. 
I recall that during the ’30’s it was pretty widely recognized at that time that 
had there been a strong, powerful and united labor organization, the frightful 
and dire consequences that flowed from Munich might not have happened. 

It is true that we have serious differences of opinion on the world scale. 
It is true that since the World Federation of Trade Unions was established 
with almost 100 percent world cooperation, there have developed serious 
political differences of opinion on some questions. 

Certainly no one expects the official representatives of the CIO to attend 
World Federation of Trade Unions meetings and not carry out whatever the 
official CIO position may be on any question. But those differences which 
occur On some questions should not be permitted to wreck the international 
Working class organization which can function to the interest of all of our 
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people throughout the world, and I say advisedly, “all our people throughout 
the world,” because to me the workers, no matter where they may be, belong 
to the same class and have the same interests for which we must fight. 

Brother Van Bittner has said, “Carry out CIO policies and objectives 
in the World Federation of Trade Union labor movement.” 

Of course, representatives of CIO must carry out whatever official CIO 
policies come up. Those differences which cannot be resolved should be han. 
dled in other ways and permit the World Federation of Trade Unions on those 
things on which we have agreement to perform in the interest of the entire 
working class throughout the world. It is common knowledge that WFTU 
has made a great contribution, for example, in giving aid and assistance to 
all maritime workers in their struggles on the economic level. 

I feel very strongly that this resolution actually, because of the differences 
which we have on the Marshall Plan and ERP, is paving the way for the with- 
drawal from WFTU, and if that be true I say it is most unfortunate. I say! 
cannot agree with it. I say ways and means must be found because of the 
importance of world solidarity among the working class to build WFTU. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question is on the motion to adopt the re- 
port of the Committee. 

The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 


Resolution No. 6 
EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM TRADE UNION CONFERENCE 

In November 1947, immediately after the last CIO Convention which 
endorsed the basic purposes of the European Recovery Program, CIO officials 
attended a meeting of the WFTU Executive Bureau, explained this policy and 
suggested the setting up of machinery by which the European Trade Union 
centers affected by the Program could mutually consult in relation to it 

Following the failure to achieve this, the CIO accepted the invitation 
which was issued jointly by the British Trades Union Congress and the na- 
tional trade union centers of the Benelux countries to attend an ERP Trade 
Union Conference called in London on March 8-9, 1948. 

The ERP Trade Union Conference has elected a Continuing Committee 
which has established informal consultative relations with the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), and a permanent office in Paris. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That the CIO commends the action of its officers in participating in the 
work of the ERP Trade Union Conference, and authorizes the continuation of 
this participation. 

We further pledge our complete support to the free democratic European 
trade union movements in their acceptance of the European Recovery Program 
and our determination to cooperate with them in this activity to ensure that 
their peoples have the right to develop the economies and social institutions 
they freely choose. 

Your committee recommends the adoption and so moves. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the com- 


mittee. 
The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 
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Resolution No. 7 
POLITICAL ACTION 


The CIO Political Action Committee was formed in 1943. Its purpose was 
to “weld the unity of all workers, farmers and other progressives behind can- 
didates regardless of party affiliations who support the war program of our 
Commander-in-Chief and enlightened domestic and foreign policies.” In the 
presidential elections which followed in 1944, the CIO-PAC, under the leader- 
ship of President Murray and Sidney Hillman, was a vital force in giving 
political expression to that unity and it was credited with a large share of the 
victory that year. As the 1944 CIO Convention declared, ‘The political 
activity of CIO must and will be continued on an independent and non- 
partisan basis, giving support to the progressive forces in both major parties 
and basing its judgment of candidates solely on their records.” 

Two years later in the congressional elections of 1946 an unprecedented 
counter-offensive by the reactionary forces of the nation, led by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and other business lobbies, succeeded in bewil- 
dering and confusing the people of the nation and in shattering their unity. 
Seeking to capitalize on the weariness of our people after a great war, they 
were successful in defeating a number of liberal comgressmen and the Repub- 
lican Party gained control of the Congress of the United States. In that elec- 
tion, only 34,000,000 out of 91,000,000 potential voters cast their ballots. 


In control of Congress the forces of privilege and monopoly as repre- 
sented by the Republican Party and their ideological counterparts in the 
Democratic Party attempted to destroy the New Deal. After a campaign of 
deceit and trickery they passed the notorious Taft-Hartley Act. They first 
emasculated and then abolished the OPA. They weakened rent control. With 
cynicism they held out the hope of a housing program, only to snatch back 
the promise when fulfillment was possible. All bars to profit were set aside 
and greedy fingers were stretched out toward the national resources of our 
nation. As part of the drive against labor, the Department of Labor was 
stripped of its functions and its funds, and was reduced to the virtual status 
ofa bureau. The Social Security Act was gutted and the Wage-Hour Admin- 
istration was denied funds for its proper functioning. 

It was this record of the 80th Congress that the CIO called to the atten- 
tion of the people of the nation. It was this record that President Truman 
denounced in the 1948 campaign and it was this record that was roundly re- 
pudiated at the polls. With overwhelming enthusiasm the people of the nation 
voted for a rebirth of the New Deal which the 80th Congress had so cruelly 
and callously attempted to destroy. The people of the nation in 1948 voted for 
the program outlined in the platform of the Democratic Party and the ad- 
ministration of that program as pledged by President Truman. 

The CIO Political Action Committee, which in the 1946 convention of the 
CIO was instructed to “direct the work of political education and political 
action of CIO and service, advise and coordinate the work of the political 
action committees of state and city bodies,” spearheaded the drive for re- 
affirmation of the New Deal. In the 1948 elections the CIO Political Action 
Committee, working within the framework of the existing major political 
parties and with other representative groups of the nation with similar polit- 
ical objectives, mobilized its blockworkers, its precinct organizations, its 
Ward committees, and its state and congressional district organizations in 
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support of President Truman’s campaign. At the start of the year it laig 
great emphasis on selecting liberal candidates in the primaries and in making 
sure that CIO members were registered. It conducted a great educational 
campaign on the issues and tirelessly worked toward the perfection of a polit. 
ical organization capable of meeting the challenge of reaction at the polls, 
In line with the decision of the CIO Executive Board in January, 1948, it 
rejected the attempts of the Wallace third party adherents to divide our move. 
ment and it succeeded in uniting large segments of the American public jn 
the crusade for the maintenance of liberal government. 


Following the designation of the presidential candidates by the nation’s 
two major political parties, the CIO-PAC concentrated on the organizational 
job of getting out a large union vote and acquainting the membership of the 
CIO with the issues at stake. It emphasized work in the wards and precincts, 
Its representatives worked within established political groups and with repre. 
sentatives of other groups in the population seeking the same ends. It pro- 
vided means by which vast numbers of industrial workers, farmers, smal] 
businessmen, white collar and professional workers were able to give expres- 
sion to their hopes and their aspirations. 

It can be expected that the National Association of Manufacturers and 
kindred groups will, in the next two years, devote all of their efforts and al] 
of their limitless resources to the recapture of control of the Congress in 1950, 
It can be expected that they will again seek to confuse and divide the public 
with the same arrogant disregard for the public welfare that they have dis- 
played in the past. They must not, they will not be permitted to succeed in 
this attempt. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That we hail the results of the November 1948 election as a great victory 
for the American people and as a complete vindication of the wisdom, sound- 
ness, and foresight of the policy of the national CIO in this election. We are 
proud of the important part the CIO played in the winning of the election, 
and we pledge our wholehearted support to President Truman and Vice-Presi- 
dent Barkley in carrying out the pledges made in the liberal platform upon 
which they ran and were elected; 

We reaffirm as a basic policy of the CIO the principle that the political 
activity of CIO must and will be continued on an independent and non-partisan 
basis, giving support to the progressive forces in both major parties and 
basing its judgment of candidates on their record. The experience of this 
election campaign has fully confirmed the correctness of our decision to ab- 
stain from and discourage any move in the direction of a third party at this 
time. We reaffirm our decision and reject any and all proposals for a third 
party. A third party at this time would serve only to split and divide the 
forces of progress and serve the interests of reaction. 

That the CIO Political Action Committee be continued in its present 
form and as now constituted and that it continue to direct the work of polit- 
ical action and political education of CIO and service, advise and coordinate 
the work of the political action committees of state and city bodies; 

That close attention be paid to the elections for state, county and city 
offices for 1949 in order that the victory in 1948 may be consolidated and 
extended, and in order that vicious anti-labor laws now on state statute books, 
and city ordinances may be repealed; 
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That the collection of voluntary contributions for PAC be placed on a 
regular yearly basis within each affiliate of the CIO, and that this conven- 
tion authorizes the immediate launching of the 1949 campaign for such con- 
tributions; 


That liaison with groups with political interests similar to those of the 
CIO be maintained and strengthened to the end that liberal democracy be 
maintained as the basic principle of our government; 

That the CIO Political Action Committee be further strengthened by the 
unstinting support of each and every affiliate of the CIO, working in whole- 
hearted cooperation with the CIO-PAC along the already established lines 
of procedure; 

That this CIO Convention expresses its praise and approval of the work 
of the Political Action Committee, its director and his staff, the PAC organi- 
zations of the various international unions cooperating with CIO-PAC anc 
the countless PAC workers throughout the nation. 


The Committtee recommends and moves the adoption of the resolution. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: We will at this moment suspend the rules in 
order that the President of your organization may have an opportunity to 
present to the convention one of our nation’s most distinguished sons. 

Today, the delegates to this convention have the high privilege of having 
with them as their guest a member of the highest and most powerful legal 
tribunal on the face of the earth. His is more than a position of high honor 
and esteem. His is a position of awesome responsibility, charged as he is 
with deciding issues that affect the liberties of all the people and even the 
liberties of those Americans who are yet to be born. It is a responsibility 
from which any man but one of supreme courage would shrink. 

Our guest here today is a man of the people. As the son of a Minnesota 
clergyman serving in the rural areas, he knows what it means for a God- 
fearing American family to live on exactly $50 a month. 

His father died when he was six years old, and the family moved into the 
State of Washington in this great Northwest. As a boy, he sold newspapers, 
tan errands, and washed windows in his out-of-school] hours. In college, he 
worked as a waiter in. a restaurant for laborers and in his vacation time 
as a fruit picker, a manual laborer, and a logger. Unable to pay room rent, 
he pitched a tent on an empty lot and lived there for three years. 

It is a long road from that scene of bare economic existence to the bench 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, and the road was easy and smooth 
at practically no point. That road led through the study of law, the study 
of corporate structure, the study of intricate financial manipulations that are 
understood by few people. Selected by President Roosevelt in 1937 when he 
was but 39 years old to serve on the Securities and Exchange Commission of 
which he was elected chairman, he summed up his philosophy in a sentence 
Which all of us can understand perfectly. He said, “I am the kind of con- 
servative who can’t get away from the idea that simple honesty ought to 
prevail in the financial world.” 

Thereafter, in correcting the abuses of financial power, he made the SEC 
one of the most effective and powerful agencies in the architecture of eco- 
nomic reform which was demanded by the people and built by Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Since 1939, as a member of the Supreme Court of the 
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United States, he has demonstrated repeatedly that he not only decides these 
legal questions of human rights in terms of the general welfare, he has gone 
out repeatedly in public and practiced the principle of human rights in its 
sacred entirety. 

I need not dwell on the important Supreme Court decisions dealing with 
the liberties of the people in which he has participated. His record in that 
regard is known to each of us. We all know that he has rendered constant, 
faithful, and loyal service to the people of America on every occasion that 
presented itself. 

It is a great honor to me, and to every member of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations that we have with us today as our guest, Justice 
William O. Douglas of the United States Supreme Court. Justice Douglas, 

(Applause. ) 


HONORABLE WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 
Justice,‘United States Supreme Court 


Mr. Murray and members of the CIO Convention, I am very happy that 
you invited me here today because it gives me an opportunity to welcome you 
to the part of the country that I call my home. I lived out here for about 
25 years and worked in most of the industries that you ladies and gentlemen 
represent. We had at that time complaints about wages and working condi- 
tions. And, so far as I personally am concerned, I can say that both the 
wages and working conditions in my case have greatly improved. 

The hours are still a little long; and of that I complain; and I can recom- 
mend, Mr. President, vacations with pay, because my job gives a vacation 
with pay, and I take it out here; and if any of you are so fortunate as to 
have a vacation with pay I recommend the great Pacific Northwest to you 

I come to you under some handicaps because of an inability, in view of my 
position, to speak upon many of the controversial issues that come before this 
great convention, but there are some matters of larger interest that I do want 
to speak to you about, and I ask your indulgence. 

Today labor stands astride a world fraught with fear. It occupies a 
strategic position in the affairs of nations. By reason of its new strength, 
it is wooed as it has never been wooed before. 

The Communists seek by infiltration to pervert it to their ends. 

The totalitarians of the Right would like to control labor’s power so a 
to destroy it. 

The democrats of the world look to labor to keep the middle way open. 
They look to labor with confidence and with hope. They know that in the 
world today there is no stronger citadel of democracy than the halls of labor. 

Labor’s opportunity is unique. It has an opportunity to preserve the 
value of democracy in a seething, troubled world. 

Labor has marched a long way down the corridors of history. In this 
country it had no sooner thrown off the chains of a chattel slavery thanit 
seemed destined to be held in a new industrial serfdom. That fate was 
avoided by the devoted efforts of two generations. From the days of Bryat 
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and LaFollette the tide of liberalism ebbed and flowed, until at last unde 
Franklin Roosevelt it gathered a mighty momentum and swept away the 
remaining threats of an industrial serfdom. 
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Collective bargaining was established and became the accepted practice 
and tradition. A host of laws designed to protect the worker were written 
on the books. Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness became a part of the 
philosophy of factory management. Human rights—not property rights alone 
—became standards of industrial justice. 


The nation’s gains from the evolution that accompanied these reforms 
have been enormous. The gains in a true sense were classless gains. They 
resulted in an increase of the standard of living that has vitalized the entire 
economy. They invigorated the whole body politic like a nutritious food in the 
bloomstream. They strengthened the industrial system by removing sources 
of weakness. They created in the factories of America, largely through the 
institution of collective bargaining, a wholesome and friendly atmosphere for 
workers. Thus the rights even of the humblest worker are recognized. The 
ideals of justice are carried into the furnace rooms and machine shops of 
the nation. 


The human welfare state is the great political invention of the twentieth 
century. Labor was its prime promoter. It was the first group to feel most 
keenly the economic insecurity of the new industrial age. It was the first 
to acquire a mass consciousness of the ravages of the modern factory system 
and of the ruthless character of depressions. And so it moved for protection 
on various fronts—from workmen’s compensation to unemployment insurance. 
But while labor was the prime promoter of the new human welfare state, 
all groups in society—farmers, business and the professions—were its bene- 
ficiaries. 


It has been with those issues that labor has been largely preoccupied. 
And all those problems have not been solved. But they cannot be the sole 
concern of labor in the days ahead. New times have brought new and even 
greater challenges—challnges that should make labor an active participant 
in international affairs. 


Labor is peculiarly qualified to bridge a gap that has been growing be- 
tween the United States and Europe. There is a reason for this. 


A new Europe is being born.. New leaders have come to power in the 
countries of western Europe In almost every case their political strength is 
in the labor movement. The political party with a labor base may be the 
Labor Party, the Socialist Party, the Social Democratic Party, or a party of 
some other name. The fact is that there has come out of the Nazi crucible of 
death a vigorous, alert, and politically minded labor party in every western 
European country. 

The records of the Nuremberg trials show how well Hitler understood 
Who his enemies were. In Germany and in every country overrun by the Nazi 
armies, labor leaders were the first to be gathered and shipped off to the 
concentration camps. Some miraculously survived; others escape capture. 
New and hardened labor leaders have appeared. 

They know only too well what happened to them and to their com- 
panions. They know why it happened. They are icily determined that it will 
Never happen again. 

These men learned, the hard way, the importance of government. They 
saw how easily governmental institutions in the hands of their enemies be- 
came the mechanism for their own destruction. They learned that politics 
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was not a game to be played by professionals alone. They discovered that 
politics at times is literally a matter of life and death. 

And so today they are cautious men. They are bitter, suspicious of all 
those who may be undisclosed agents of predatory interests. They fear the 
threat so frequently voiced in Soviet propaganda that an American imperial- 
ism may be extending its power into Europe through cartels, banks and other 
powerful instruments of industry and finance. And they are less than ready 
to take a man’s protestations of virtue and disinterest at face value. They 
wish instead to know what he has done, what he has fought for, and what 
he had believed in during his entire lifetime. When they hear an American 
spokesman interpret the American way of life as some form of unbridled, 
dog-eat-dog type of capitalism they want none of him. And they are power- 
ful enough in their own nations to have none of him. 

Out of this arises the importance of the fact that American labor car- 
ries good credentials to western Europe. Doors tightly closed to all others 
may open at its knock. Words from American labor promises to find quick 
acceptance. 

The conventional diplomat will fail miserably in these revolutionary days 
unless he understands the rise of the labor governments of the world and can 
evaluate the factors that have created and maintained them. Only those 
who have insight into these forces, who share in heart as well as in mind 
an understanding of the labor struggle throughout the world, are equipped 
to interpret correctly and faithfully what they see. 

Yet knowledge and understanding of both American and European labor 
movements is the one essential tool of modern diplomacy that is unfortunately 
missing from the equipment of our conventional diplomats. 

It is in this precise respect that American labor can render a unique 
service, whether it represents the government in particular missions, or sits 
as an observer of the European scene, or acts as an educator of the rank 
and file of the people. 

American labor can help America understand that Europe under the 
political management of socialists is not a continent turning communist but a 
people struggling for things that are precious to men everywhere. These 
labor governments of Europe are not to be scorned or feared. They seek to 
preserve the values of western civilization by holding the middle ground. They 
commonly. have economic theories which are not wholly acceptable to a great 
many of our people. Yet on the fundamentals—the rights of man, his liberty, 
his dignity, his security—they are truly democratic. The spiritual values 
which they espouse make them our brothers. We have the same ideals of 
justice. We need them and they. need us if totalitarianism is not to rule the 
world. These are the things that American labor can help the American 
people to understand. 

American labor has, moreover, tremendously significant messages for 
Europeans. 

We in this country will not understand the European labor movement 
unless we remember that it has to a considerable degree a class base. We 
are apt to underestimate the influence of the socialist philosophers upon 
European thinking. The base of European labor is definitely not the perver- 
sion which Lenin and Stalin have made of the original socialist theory. That 
is to say, European labor is not communist. But history has woven the 
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European fabric with a strange twist that has been omitted from our own. 

The development of the history and culture of western Europe has from 
feudal times been based on the concept of “class society.” There were the 
lords and ladies of the castle. Then the hierarchy descended through the 
squires of the manor house, the artisans, and the peasants of the field. This 
was the historical condition which Marx—and those socialist writers and 
thinkers who both preceded and followed him—observed. This then formed 
the base for their economic thought. To them the class society was a civiliza- 
tion within which men lived and within which they died. 


These socialist philosophers have profoundly influenced the thinking of 
the labor movements of western Europe. For this reason when European 
labor has thought of replacing one government with another, or one set of 
government officials with another, it has thought largely of the substitution 
of one class for another. 

The idea of class is foreign to us in this country. We are unable to func- 
tion on a class basis for the simple reason that it is no part of our tradition. 

Part of this attitude is due to our history. We did not build this country 
on class lines. Nor did we have to displace a “class society” when we cleared 
the forest and built our cities and highways. Consequently the notion of 
equality has always been open. And if it becomes closed, we recognize the 
responsibility of government to reopen it. Man is born here not to class, but 
to opportunity. No feudal livery marks him. He stands on his own; there is 
no tradition that limits his potentialities. 

This philosophy permeates our politics. While the aim of European 
political parties has been to draw men of different ideologies into separate 
disciplined groups, the aim of our parties has been to unite divergent groups 
into one. That means compromise of various ideas and ideologies and the 
doctrinaire acceptance of none. It means the elimination of extremists—both 
Right and Left—and the development of middle-of-the-road policies. 

This lack of class consciousness has other influences in our national life. 
It explains why we examine the man who stands for office not for his origin 
but for what he has done, for what he believes, for what his program is. If 
We are Satisfied with his character and philosophy, it is immaterial whether 
he comes from a mansion in Virginia, a log cabin in Illinois, a manor house 
in New York, or a farm in Missouri. That is why a goodly number of million- 
aires in public office today are widely recognized as active supporters of 
labor and exceedingly sympathetic to its hopes and causes. That is why 
Many self-made men, who started from scratch and came to positions of 
power, have been repudiated because of their hostility. to the great tide of 
liberalism that sweeps the world. 

This attitude of ours is also due to the fact that we are a highly practical 
people. We are not beguiled and bewitched by theories. We have the knack 
of differentiating clearly the end from the means. We think in terms of hard, 
practical results. But we require that the means be fair to the individual. 

It is for this reason that the American people and primarily American 
labor, have not been captured by the propaganda of class warfare or a dicta- 
torship of any class. They know that the promised substitution of one class 
for another in control of government or business is a highly theoretical pro- 
posal. It is merely a proposal for a different means to achieve public welfare. 
And that means, wherever it has been tried, has not only failed to provide a 
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higher standard of living than we enjoy; it has means a great sacrifice in 
liberty and freedom which men everywhere cherish, 


To American labor this invitation to class warfare is obviously a cal] 
to travel a side-street which leads not to better living, but to destruction, 
American labor much prefers to operate directly on its problems such as 
wages, hours, and housing. It can do this at the bargaining table, at the 
polls, through organization, and through education and communication. These 
are the techniques that work; and they work immediately, directly, and 
fairly. They are not the complete brain-twisting, devious theories of com. 
munism. They are not the elaborate spinnings of class-warfare conception, 
They are clean, hard-hitting, practical American ways to a wholesome result, 


Our approach—the approach of American labor—is not: to destroy, it is to 
pull and push and drive—with tremendous energy. American labor knows 
that it has a responsibility not only to its own members, but to the whole 
community. And American labor knows, too, that this obligation to respect 
the rights of others and to develop cooperative techniques in human relations 
is not merely a moral and patriotic duty. American labor knows it is hard 
common sense. It is in that way and not by crushing all those who are outside 
of its own ranks that labor can secure a vigorous economy and a higher 
standard of living. Labor’s role in our national progress is unique and para- 
mount. It is labor, organized and independent labor, that can supply much of 
the leadership, energy, and motive power which we need today. 


American labor can show how a human welfare state creates health and 
that the fate of man is not to pit class against class in a series of great blood- 
lettings. It can help show Europe that it need not be the victim of the con- 
cept of a “class society.” 

American labor can show how a human welfare state creates health and 
stability throughout the whole economy, and works for the security and well- 
being of all classes. America has avoided the fate of the sweatshop. Our 
industrial plant today is one of the great strongholds of democracy. Our 
workers are free men, free to vote, free to speak and free to worship as they 
please. They are lashed to no one political party. Their unions are not puppets 
of a political clique. There is such a thing as industrial justice. 


These are things that American labor can show. It can also show that 
the world’s path to peace and security is the one they took in escaping the 
industrial serfdom that threatened to ensnare them. 


It can show how a human welfare state has managed to distribute in an 
increasingly equitable manner the dividends of modern technology; how the 
standard of living has more than doubled in this country about every forty 
years. It can show how in that time the output per man-hour has more than 
doubled in manufacturing enterprises, with a decrease in the work week of 
around 10 hours, while the purchasing power of the wages of the average 
factory worker has approximately doubled. It can show how almost two 
thirds of the civilian labor force are now covered by some form of unemploy- 
ment insurance and over 98 percent by some form of old age insurance. 

Labor as a missionary. of the American way of life can do more than 
this. It can help counter the Soviet propaganda that in the democratic na 
tions of the world, war is the only device that governments can design to give 
maximum production and full employment. 
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Those in labor circles know, as the distinguished President Philip Murray, 
of the CIO has eloquently proclaimed, that real economic security lies only in 
maximum production and full employment. 


During the half century ending in the early. 1940’s the money earnings 
of the average worker in this country rose over 250 percent. During that 
period the real earnings increased over 65 percent. But nevertheless the effect 
of the depression in the 30’s was so severe that the real earnings at that 
time dropped practically to the level of 40 years earlier. One-fifth of our 
national labor force was idle. The dent in our national income was so great 
that it completely wiped out the gain in wage rates that had been painfully 
obtained since the early 1890’s. 


Violent swings in the business cycle are not as certain as death or taxes. 
Nor are they. as inexorable as the law of gravity. They are man-made; and 
being made by man, they can be controlled by man. 


It is indeed cowardly to conclude that man is doomed to be the victim 
of his own business arrangements and that he is powerless to do anything 
about it. 

It is indeed ironical and shocking to conclude that it is only through war 
that we can get maximum production and full employment. 

We of the democratic faith deny that there is any inevitability whatever 
in these predictions of despair. We believe that there are brains and char- 
acter and ingenuity in this country and in the world adequate to substitute 
periods of production and employment for the man-made depressions we have 
suffered in the past. 

The factors which bear on that problem are varied and complex; they 
touch all phases in the life of society. There is no easy or ready answer to 
the problem. Labor knows this. 

And so it is that labor has turned its attention to the interdependence of 
nations, to economics to the relation of costs-profits-prices, to taxes, like 
your Mr. Reuther, and to all the other factors that determine the prosperity 
and security of peoples and of nations. 

Labor is thus interested in the policy that determines what the level of 
production will be. Labor, management, and investors have a long-term soli- 
darity of interests. Maximum production and full employment provide the 
only real security for all elements of our society. There is an overriding 
public interest that affects all business, including private enterprise. Produc- 
tion and employment are matters of great public concern. The basic security 
of the nation itself depends on the ability of labor, management, and investors 
to work productively. 

The Communists miss the point of history when they make class warfare 
the challenge of this age. That is not the challenge. The challenge is more 
subtle and more demanding. The challenge is to make the modern industrial 
plant operate smoothly and productively for the benefit of all. 

This is not a job for one group alone. No one group has the technical 
competence, the know-how, the experience to go it all alone. It is, indeed, a 
joint responsibility of labor and management to see the modern industrial 
plant serves the needs of the public. The challenge is so fundamental that 
the survival of the democratic scheme of things may depend on the manner 
in which we respond. 
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The power labor has today. constitutes a great leverage on our economy, 
The power it holds in the council of. nations will become increasingly great, 
Responsibility inevitably follows power. When the power is one over society 
and its welfare, the power is indeed a power in trust. So it is that labor, no 
less than management, has an obligation that transcends narrow, selfish 
interests. It is an obligation to turn its energies and resourcefulness not to 
protect vested interests, not to seek some temporary advantage, but to pro- 
mote every known device which will lead to maximum production and full 
employment. 

These are fateful days for all peoples of the world. Powerful ideological 
forces are pitted against each other. There is an increasing polarization to 
the Left and to the Right. But the great middle group in all nations are the 
democrats. They are the ones who have nourished freedom of speech, freedom 
of religion, freedom of conscience. They have built systems of government 
under which diversity among men is encouraged and glorified. They have 
refused to cast and mould man into one ideological pattern. They have pro- 
claimed the great spiritual values of the Brotherhood of Man. They believe 
that the dignity and freedom of man are the ultimate aims of society. 

It is essential that the democrats of the world stand united. The polari- 
zation to the Left and to the Right must not continue. It derives from despair 
and discord—often minor in character, that prevents unity and undermines 
strength. 

American labor can contribute mightily to the fusion of the various 
democratic groups of the world into a harmonious whole. American labor can 
teach class-conscious groups the folly of class warfare. American labor can 
spread the faith in the American way that builds a classless society without 
exploitation of any group. 

This requires that American labor understand the world of today. It can 
no longer take refuge in the slogan of by-gone days It cannot indulge the 
luxury. of complete preoccupation with traditional trade-union activities. It 
must understand geography and economics and history. It must be versed 
in the causes which led to Hitler and to Mussolini, to Lenin, and to Stalin. 
It must be able to detect the early manifestations of new malignant growth 
of a social and political character. 

The values of the democratic system are at stake throughout the world. 
The time for action is now. The task is for us, not for our sons or our 
grandsons. We know from our own experiences that labor has the character 
and strength to rise to real greatness. It has achieved maturity and wisdom. 
Today labor, better than any other element in our society, can weld the 
democrats of the world into a group within its power to guide western civili- 
zation, neither to the Right nor to the Left, but down the broad middle high- 
way. to abundance, to security, and to peace. 

(The delegation arose and applauded vigorously.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention, this is 
one of the many reasons that we, the delegates representing a great con- 
stituency of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, are proud of America. 

This most remarkable speech delivered to the delegates attending the 
Tenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
by Justice William O. Douglas I believe reflects one of the most outstanding 
episodes in the history of our great movement. 
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We are proud of our great democratic institutions, and we are proud of 
the great men who participate in the administration of these great democratic 
institutions of ours. Never in all my life have I heard a more remarkable 
exposition of government than I have heard upon the floor of this convention 
this morning. 

It is extremely difficult for an ordinary layman, such as I, to describe in 
the fashion that I would like to, the tremendous effect that the speech just 
delivered to this convention by Supreme Court Justice Douglas will have upon 
the thinking of the people of the United States of America. The speech was 
not only delivered to the delegates here, but it will ring throughout the land, 
and its effects will be felt. 

Labor does occupy a tremendous position of influence and responsibility 
here in our country. It is our role, as our distinguished guest has stated this 
morning, to push the extreme leftist aside and the extreme rightist aside and 
pursue the great work in behalf of the people which lies ahead of us. 

This mighty labor organization in the course of its brief history has made 
great contributions to the well being of the people of the United States of 
America and to the peoples throughout the world. That is our role in life; 
that is our mission in life. 

We are fortunate in the sense we establish many precedents—that is, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. Two years ago there appeared before a 
convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations the Chief of Staff of 
the Army of the United States, General Dwight D. Eisenhower, the first time 
in the history of the nation that a Chief of Staff had addressed a convention 
of labor. Last year there appeared before the convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations another distinguished public servant in the person 
of the Secretary of State, George Marshall, the first time, to my knowledge, 
that a Secretary of State had addressed a labor convention. And we have the 
unprecedented happiness this morning of a Justice of the Supreme Court ad- 
dressing a convention of labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Again tradition has been broken because for the first time in the history 
of the labor movement in the United States a Justice of the High Court has 
appeared to express his point of view regarding the major economic and social 
problems confronting our nation and the entire world. 

We are deeply. indebted to those men and particularly to Supreme Court 
Justice Douglas, not only for the brilliant, most interesting and inspirational 
speech which he delivered to the delegates here today, but for those words 
of wisdom and those words of encouragement and hope. Permeating the 
speech were words of hope, hope for the future, hope for our nation, and hope 
for the world. And with that type of thinking and that type of leadership we 
have many reasons to be thankful. 

Personally to you, Justice Douglas, through the medium of this conven- 
tion, representing millions of workers, I appreciate your presence here and 
the many kind things you have said about labor. May God bless you. You 
are a worthy citizen, a distinguished public servant, and a great man. I 
thank you. 

(Applause. ) 

The Chair recognizes President Rieve of the Textile Workers. 

DELEGATE RIEVE (Textile Workers): Mr. Chairman, judging by the 
tesponse of this convention, the speech of Justice Douglas has been accepted 
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with great enthusiasm and great respect. I therefore move that the officers 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations be instructed to have the speech 
available in pamphlet form for distribution to our membership and the public 
in general. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE—(Resumed) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: We will now proceed with the work of the Reso- 
lutions Committee. There is pending before the convention now a resolution 
devoted to the work of the Political Action Committee. And the Chair recog- 
nizes—and I know that he is in the hall; I cannot see him at the moment—I 
knew he would be on the stage—Jack Kroll, Director of the PAC. And we 


will not limit him to five minutes. 


JACK KROLL, Director 
CIO Political Action Committee 


President Murray, Secretary Carey, Officers of the CIO, delegates and 
guests of this great convention: As you can well imagine, I’m very proud and 
happy to be here today. 

I am proud and happy to be able to report to this convention that the 
government of the United States is still in the hands of the people of the 
United States. 

And I am proud to be able to report that your CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee did its part in keeping it there. 

You know, not so long ago, many of us in the CIO were forced to hit the 
bricks to demonstrate to the masters of big business that our organization 
had guts and stamina and power. We demonstrated on the picket line that 
our demands for economic justice could not be denied. 


Big Business couldn’t lick us on the picket line so they turned to the 


80th Congress. 

And this month we demonstrated that Big Business and the 80th Con- 
gress couldn’t lick the people of the United States either. 

The heroes of this political victory for the democratic ideal are the same 
heroes who won the CIO industrial battles of 1936 and 1937, and are winning 
them today all over the world. 

They are the men and women of ClO—the members of our organizations 
who earn their living by the sweat of their brows in the factories, the mills 
and the shops of America 

They are the blockworkers of CIO-PAC, the men and women who for 
weeks and months have been wearing out shoe leather going from door to 
door—carrying our message of political organization and arousing the people 
to the dangers that confronted them. 

They did their work without hope of monetary reward and without 
thought of selfish gain. 

I think we—all of us—owe them a profound debt of gratitude for their 
magnificent work. 

Great credit is also due the officers of most of the national and inter- 
national unions of CIO for the wholehearted support and cooperation they 
gave your Political Action Committee. 
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They. spurred the collection of your voluntary contributions for political 
action. In most cases they gave without stint of their manpower, of their 
time and of their effort. In some cases, of course, there was room for im- 
provement. And we were anticipating that improvement will take place quite 
shortly. Without their help the job would have been impossible. 


Nor should we forget the work of the CIO director of organization, and 
his regional staff members. Together with the Publicity Department and the 
Department of Research and Education and the various other staffs and 
departments of the CIO, they rendered invaluable support and assistance 
to our cause, 

And of course here today, in not the least part, I want to mention the 
CIO-PAC staff in Washington and in the field. All of them worked hard and 
successfully and they, too, deserve our fullest commendation for their efforts 
and the results they achieved. 

But most of all, I want to say “Thank you” to the one man who, above 
all others, was a tower of strength. His confidence and wise counsel were 
always a source of inspiration to us all. His calm evaluation of events as 
they moved swiftly, his staunch courage when the going was tough—they 
were worth more than I can possibly. tell you. 

For his support and for his wise leadership, I want to say thank you from 
the bottom of my heart to President Philip Murray. 

Today, with the election of President Truman and a liberal Congress, we 
can look forward with some measure of confidence in the future. 

We can look forward to the completion of the CIO job of organizing the 
unorganized. We can look forward to the task of bringing the benefits of our 
great movement to those who are still exploited. We can look forward to a 
favorable climate in which to conduct our labors, free of the fears which 
have beset us in the past two years 

We know where we are going. We know the road to take. 

The American people have voted themselves a brand new 1948 model 
New Deal. 

They have voted for prosperity, progress, and peace. 

They. have voted for an end to high prices. 

They have voted for housing, for social security, for adequate minimum 
wages, for civil rights for all our citizens. 

And they have given their mandate for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act—for the repeal of all the Taft-Hartley Acts that have been imposed upon 
us in many of our states. 

They voted for the platform of the Democratic Party and the program 
of the CIO. And they. voted for candidates who pledged themselves to that 
platform and to that program. They confidently expect the fulfillment of that 
platform and that program. 

In a loud and firm voice the American people have declared that they 
want the New Deal to continue—stronger, more progressive, more vital than 
ever before. 

They planned it that way and voted that way on November 2nd. 

The newspapers say that the results of the November 2nd election were a 
great surprise to some people. 
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Mostly it was a surprise to the people who publish the newspapers. 

That’s what they. get for reading their own stuff. That’s what they get 
for believing their own propaganda. 

They thought the pulse of the people beat in the front office, in the 
swanky clubs instead of in the factories and on the farms and in the one-arm 
lunch rooms. 

They thought the newspapers and the radio commentators and the col- 
umnists and the poll takers could grind out a result and that—with proper 
ballyhoo—they could sell it to the American people like a cake of soap ora 
package of cigarettes. 

Once more Colonel Bertie McCormick confused himself with the Almighty. 

Well, they were wrong. And they will always be wrong as long as they 
refuse to face the facts of our economic and political life. 

They will always be wrong as long as they continue to ignore the needs, 
the hopes and the aspirations of the plain people of the nation. 

The signs of November 2nd were there for anyone who wanted to see 
them. The election results were in the cards before election day. 

They were in the hundreds of communities all over the nation where 
there were political action committees of the CIO at work. 

They. were in the ward and precinct committees. They were in the door- 
bell ringing, the literature, the radio programs. 

In the shops and in the factories PAC blockworkers were urging people 
to register, to inform themselves to prepare for election day. 

Those were the signs that were there for people to read if they 
wanted to. 

Fred Hartley saw what was coming. He decided not to run. 

Senator Ed Moore of Oklahoma saw what was coming. He decided not 
to run. 

Down in Memphis Boss Crump had to learn the hard way—but he 
learned. After Estes Kefauver licked Boss Crump’s stooge, Crump knew 
what hit him. 

He said “it was CIO-PAC that had done the job,” and he knew what he 
was talking about. 

Our people worked to obtain the nomination of candidates who would 
stand up and be counted for the people. Our workers conducted registration 
campaigns. They taught our membership. They formed ties with the farm- 
ers, with the small business men, with the other groups working toward the 
same political objectives. 

Take a look at the results of the congressional races and you will see 
clearly the results of the work your CIO-PAC blockworkers did all through 
last spring and summer 

And on election day the organization that had been set up in these past 
years really worked. 

Nearly 100,000 members of the CIO were out working full time on elec- 
tion day, carrying people to the polls, watching the counting of the ballots, 
rounding up last minute voters, giving the job the last final push it needed. 

Many thousands more were out after their day’s work in the plants was 
done. 

And I think it’s interesting that some of our greatest victories were 
scored at the scene of some of our worst defeats in 1946. 
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The battles we waged in the past taught us how to fight the battles of 
today. The rookies of 1944 and 1946 were the seasoned veterans of 1948, and 
the results proved it. 

I can’t stress too much to this convention the value of the experience our 
people have had. It’s a cumulative experience that builds and grows. 

All over the country CIO-PAC is building an organization—a deep-down 
grass roots political organization that did a job in 1944 and 1948. It is going 
to do an even better job in 1949 and 1950, because in good old CIO fashion, 
we've just begun to fight. 

It’s not CIO-PAC alone, of course, that is doing this job for democracy. 
It’s not CIO-PAC alone that won the election of 1948. 

The election of 1948 was also won by the farmers of the nation. It was 
won by the housewives, the small businessmen, the white collar workers, the 
minority groups—by all labor. 

It was won by. all progressive-minded citizens who value the future of our 
nation and the well-being of each of its citizens. “ 

I think it is fair to say that the men and women of your CIO-PAC were 
the shock troops of this campaign. We set up an organization that turned 
sentiment into action. We provided the means by which people of like minds 
would gather together in a common cause for the common good. 

In hundreds of places all over the land it was CIO-PAC to whom the 
people turned when they needed help and direction. 

The literature they distributed was CIO-PAC literature. The radio pro- 
grams were CIO-PAC radio programs. The speakers for the meetings were 
CIO-PAC speakers. 

And the methods they used for getting people registered and for getting 
out the vote on election day were CIO-PAC methods and organization. 

Yes, and in many instances the dollars they. used were the dollars of the 
men and women of the CIO, given voluntarily to carry on the fight. 

I say this not in a spirit of boastfulness. Nor do I say it in any desire 
to gain for CIO any selfish, partisan advantage. 

I say it merely. as a guide to future action. I say it because I think that 
when Sidney Hillman put our feet on the path we are now traveling, he put 
our feet on the right path. 

These activities in which we have been engaged must be carried on. The 
organizations we have built must continue to function. 

Our blockworkers’ groups must be kept together and our city and state 
groups must continue to build and grow. They must be adequately financed 
and adequately staffed. 

We must build a political action machine that will at all times be pre- 
pared to meet the challenges that will face us. 

I think none of us should underestimate the dangers we faced this year. 
I think none of us should forget that they will arise again. 

For the union member, the Taft-Hartley. Act was only a black shadow of 
what was to come. They told us so, bluntly. 

For the homeless, for those crowded in ramshackle quarters, there was 
only the prospect of gutted rent controls. 

They told us so. 

For the farmer, the increasing profits of the food processor and the 
growing spread between what the consumer paid and what the producer 
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received, was a foretaste of another 1924—the year of the great farm de. 
pression. 

They told us so. 

For the housewife trying to keep her family in decency. and health there 
was no prospect of a halt to the brutal inflation. 

The small businessman could see the handwriting on the wall that spelled 
out the growing power of monopoly to crush the individual owner. 

We, all of us, faced the danger of having our government snatched from 
our hands. 

We, all of us, faced the danger of which Franklin D. Roosevelt spoke 
when he declared that legislative power in the hands of the masters of in- 
dustry is, in its essence, fascism, 

And a citizenry, that refused to be fooled, stood together to throw back 
the danger, to keep the government in the hands of the governed. 

But we have not yet won the war. We have won only a battle. 

The little band of unscrupulous, scheming, greedy men who in 1936 tried 
to deny us the right to organize would deny us that right today. 

They have not reformed. 

The corporate masters of our land who thought they could shove Tom 
Dewey down the throats of the American people have not given up. 

Their lust for profits, their thirst for power, are just as greedy as before. 

They will try again in 1949 and 1950 to lay hands on our government 
institutions. They will try. again to impose upon us a government of, by and 
for the monopolies and the rich cartels. 

They will try in 1950 to take back what we have won in 1948. 

Let me tell you that we have not made an end of the dangers that 
threatens us. 

Hartley is gone—but Bob Taft still is a member of the United States 
Senate! 

And when he comes up in 1950 we can expect his friends to attack us 
from every side. We will try to do the right thing by Bob Taft—send him 
home. 

The National Association of Manufacturers and the extremists of the 
right and the left will be sniping at us from the rear and assaulting us from 
the front. 

They. will shower us with rosy promises and seductive pleas to divert us 
from our job of organizing the unorganized, our job of political action. 

And they will seek to exploit every division within our ranks. 

We know what harm the Wallace party could have done the liberal cause 
this year. We saw the extremists of the left make their brazen bid to put 
Tom Dewey in the White House. 

Two years from now—or four years from now—the Communists and the 
NAM may again be campaigning together. They. may again be seeking to 
delude the American people into giving up their sacred institutions and their 
free heritage. They may again seek to confuse and divide us in order that 
they may conquer us. 

Well, they are not going to do it! 

They won’t do it because this convention, I am sure, will keep the PAC 


on the job. 
This convention, I am confident, will make sure that the PAC is provided 
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with funds in order that it may plan its work and continue to build its or- 
ganization. 

For we still have much to do. 

About 32 states have anti-labor laws—little Taft-Hartley Acts—on the 
statute books. These must go. 

Far too many sheriffs and police chiefs regard themselves as the servants 
of the chambers of commerce—and behave as though they were a law unto 
themselves. 

Far too many city councils and mayors regard our cities as convenient 
sources of plunder and loot. 

They are on their way out! 

This is a job of political education. It’s a job of keeping the people in- 
formed. It’s a job of organization, the job that we—all of us—know so well 
how to do. 

This month, the people of America rekindled a torch of hope for the plain 
people all over the world. 

We proved again that the ballot box is the mightiest instrument ever de- 
vised by man. 

We proved again that there is still a sure straight road toward the 
fulfillment of man’s economic aspirations. We proved that tyrannies of the 
right and of the left can be avoided. We proved once more that the American 
tradition of free government is sound, and that it will work. 

In 1949 and 1950 we must continue this magnificent drive toward prog- 
ress, prosperity and peace. When we win then, we can truly say that we 
have enshrined the New Deal in a permanent place in our government, that 
the New Deal has become for all time a part of the American way of life. 

With a strengthened PAC, with the all-out support of each and every af- 
filiate of the CIO, we will not fail in our endeavor. 

And with the vision and wise leadership of President Philip Murray to 
guide us, the CIO will go on to do an even greater share toward building in 
this country the most perfect democracy that man can create—a democracy 
in which no citizen need suffer economic want nor political oppression. 

That is our goal. That is our vision of America. To that end we dedicate 
ourselves 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Is there any further discussion ? 

The Chair recognizes Delegate Selly. 

DELEGATE SELLY, American Communications Association: I will take 
but a very few minutes on this question. It is my opinion that in dealing 
with this question, while we must recognize the need for supporting CIO-PAC, 
and its activities, there are some points in the majority resolution with which 
I take issue, and there are some errors of omission to which I would like to 
call the attention of the delegates. 

It seems to me first that the major task before this Convention is to 
guarantee that the American people, whether they voted for Truman or “Wal- 
lace, shall be united at this time, and that the CIO can unite them in fighting 
for peace, for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, for the reenactment of the 
Wagner Act, for price roll-back control, or civil rights for all the people, for 
housing, and for other progressive social legislation. 

I think we ought to analyze the fact, which I think we all recognize, that 
this program will not be achieved by reliance on the employers, nor will it 
be achieved by reliance on the promises of the administration, but only by 
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organizing our own strength to achieve this program. I would urge that 
CIO-PAC has an obligation, and we should give it every support in mobilizing 
all liberal forces in this country for action to achieve this program. 

Second, that the political activity of CIO should be continued on an inde- 
pendent and non-partisan basis, and this is called for in the majority report. 
Here is where I differ with the majority report: The CIO-PAC should be 
themselves giving support to progressive forces, regardless of party label and 
basing its judgment on past record. 

Finally, interference with the democratic expression of unions and of 
the CIO; full freedom of political expression and differences must be pre- 
served. I make no apologies for the position I took in the recent campaign 
in support of Henry Wallace. You expressed your opinion at the ballot box, 

(There were cries of ‘‘sit down.’’) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: This delegate has an absolute right to express his 
point of view. I do not think that Convention should resort to the use of 
disorderly conduct or constant interruption. The Chair has recognized Dele- 
gate Selly and he may proceed without any. further disorder. 

DELESGATE SELLY: Thank you very much, Mr. President Murray, 

Such conditions as have existed should not be permitted to hinder the 
unity of action on basic economic legislative struggles now facing labor. 

I think that the CIO must continue its policy on which it was founded, 
of opposing any regimentation of political opinion. If we have differences, I 
think we have a right to express them here, at the ballot box, or anywhere 
else. Where unity connot be achieved on political issues, each political union 
must have the autonomous right and the democratic right to make its own 
decisions. 

I want to say at this point that I am grateful to you not only on this 
question but on others, for giving me an opportunity to express my opinion 
unhindered, with a little enthusiasm on the part of some people. 

I express my appreciation for the opportunity to express my opinion even 
though it is in the minority. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes President Fitzgerald of 
the United Electrical Workers. 

DELEGATE FITZGERALD, United Electrical Workers: Mr. President 
and delegates to the Convention, for the life of me I cannot understand why 
an organization like you people out there represent, who have done so much 
to abolish bigotry and intolerance in this country, carry on the way you have 
carried on on the floor of this Convention for the past couple of days. Not 
that you do not have a right to disagree, and not that you do not have a 
right to express you viewpoints, but because some of you seem to take it upon 
yourselves to deny people the right to carry out their honest convictions. 

It made me sick at my stomach yesterday to stand at the back of this 
hall,-when Abe Feinglass was speaking. One does not have to support Abe 
Feinglass to feel deeply hurt when he hears expressions coming from the 
lips of a few of the delegates, “Why doesn’t the dirty Jew sit down.” 

(There were cries “You made that up. You did not hear that.’’) 

DELEGATE FITZGERALD: I never in my life made up anything. I am 
just telling you what I heard. I am just telling you how I feel when people 
demonstrate against the rights of a fellow member to have his own point of 
view on this matter. . 
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My own organization has no apologies to make for its contribution to 
CIO-PAC. My organization along with the Steelworkers and the Auto 
Workers and many other groups participated in the work of CIO-PAC in 
recent years. My organization contributed hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the work of PAC since PAC was formed in 1944. Our people got out in 
the field and they worked and they worked hard, along with other people 
from CIO in carrying out the work of PAC. 

There comes a time, I think, when honest men can disagree, and the 
thing that bothers me is that when a person has an honest disagreement over 
a political candidate, some people say, “You are in violation of policy and 
you ought to either toe the line or get out.” 

I remember during the war when this organization had a “no strike” 
pledge. I remember at that time there was some disagreement among the 
Automobile Workers as to whether they should follow out that policy. The 
Automobile Workers conducted a referendum among their own membership 
to find out whether or not they should follow the policy of “no strike” during 
the war. In my opinion the Automobile Workers had a perfect right to do 
that. I am not complaining about that. 

The Textile Workers organization in 1947, when the CIO had a wage 
policy, when many of our unions were in the process of initiating wage agree- 
ments with their companies, exercised their right as an autonomous inter- 
national union to make an announcement to the effect that they were going 
to forego any request for wage increases in 1947. They afterwards changed 
that, but they were exercising their right as an autonomous international 
union. No one quarreled with the Textile Workers and told them to toe the 
line or get out. No one quarreled with the Automobile Workers and told 
them to toe the line or get out. 

Some of us, and I can assure you that speaks for myself, not as a clique, 
some of us decided that we could not support President Truman on the basis 
of his record. Those were honest convictions, convictions that all of us have, 
and we have a right to express those convictions and we have a right to go 
the length and breadth of this land talking in the interest of people who you 
want to elect as President of the United States. You cannot tell me to “toe 
the line or get out” because I exercised that privilege. I do not think you 
want to force me or any other delegate or any representative of CIO to toe 
the line when it comes to political matters, or get out of the organization. 

I can understand your right, many of you, to stand on the fioor of this 
Convention this week and be jubilant and happy because you supported one 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States. I never had any quarrel 
with Phil Murray. over this matter. Phil Murray knows I did not go around 
this country slandering him, and Phil Murray knows that I did not represent 
myself as an officer of the CIO when I came out for Wallace. The members 
: of my own organization know that I did not represent myself as an officer 
| of UE, even, when I came out to work for Henry Wallace. I exercised my 
tight as an individual American citizen in this country, and no man, no 
matter where he is in the world, is ever going to prevent me from exercising 
my rights as a citizen of America. You cannot cover up all these things 
7 by simply smearing us with a red brush. 

I tell you frankly I do not give a damn for Russia. I tell you frankly 
that I think Vishinsky and Molotov are engaging themselves in saber rat- 
tling and war mongering. 
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I tell you also that I am not a citizen of Russia, and I cannot do any- 
thing about what they are doing over there, but I am a citizen of America 
and I have a right, as a citizen of America, to raise my voice and complain 
about the things that are happening in this country, about things that are 
being done by representatives of my Government. 

I voted at the Executive Board meeting of the CIO in favor of European 
Recovery Program. I have no quarrel with ERP, but I have a right to 
quarrel and complain any time I think it is not being applied in the interest 
of the people of the United States. You have a right to disagree with me in 
my opinion on these things, but when I quarrel with its application in some 
instances, you have no right to call me a Red or a stooge for the Reds or an 
agent for some foreign government. Give me the same rights that you 
retain for yourselves. Stop acting at this Convention as though the victory 
has already been won. 

Speaking from the bottom of my heart, I give Phil Murray a lot of 
credit for what he did in this campaign. I have been on the inside while 
these discussions were taking place and I saw Phil Murray from the very 
beginning preach and urge to all of us that the hope of the labor movement 
in this country was in the support of the Democratic party, because in his 
opinion it was the liberal party of the country. I heard Phil Murray from 
the very beginning urge and advise that the man to support was President 
Truman. He has a right, if he wants to, to get on this platform and beat his 
chest and criticize those of us who did not go along with him on it, and I 
will take it from him. But some of the most articulate people that are doing 
most of the challenging and saying “You either toe the line or get out,” did 
as much, in my opinion, to endanger the chances of President Truman’s re- 
election as those of us who supported Wallace. It was no easy job for the 
President of the United States to overcome the damage that has been done 
by some of the people who are at this Convention this week shouting the 
loudest, when they surged all over the country and made public statements 
to the effect that President Truman should withdraw and that someone else 
should be the Democratic nominee. 

Let us be honest about some of these things, delegates; let us recognize 
that we have got a job to do. I was never married to any political party in 
my life; I never will be. I have always tried to maintain my independence 
when it came to supporting political candidates. If President Truman makes 
a sincere effort to carry out the promises that he made in his platform, I 
will tell the Progressive Party to go to hell, and I will be on President Tru- 
man’s bandwagon. 

I appreciate the fact that you have permitted me to go over the five 
minutes allotted to the delegates. I think you have been considerate of me 
in giving me an opportunity to explain my position in this matter without 
interrupting and heckling me. But let me tell you one thing, that Phil Mur- 
ray feels as safe when he turns his back to me as.he does when he turns 
it to any other representative any place in the CIO. I have never made a 
dirty crack about Murray. I am happy, and I have no aspirations to hold any 
office in the CIO. I am not trying to further my own ambitions in this labor 
movement of ours. I say to you there is one thing that I won’t do. I won't 
sacrifice my individual rights, and I won’t sacrifice my honest convictions 
for any. office in this country, whether it be in a labor union or any plat, 
because the price would be too high, the price to pay would be more than I 
am willing to pay. 
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And in conclusion I want to tell you one thing, that I will be in the 
CIO a long time after some of my severest critics are in it. I will fight to 
build the labor organization in this country, I will fight to work with the 
officers of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and I will fight it and 
I will fight with them, knowing full well that the present officers of the CIO 
have the fullest confidence in my integrity. 

Thank you very much. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Potofsky, Presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

DELEGATE POTOFSKY, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America: 
Mr. President and delegates, I rise in support of the resolution. Let me state 
at the outset that I regret the unfortunate remark and allusion to any in- 
tolerance or anti-Semitism in this convention, because the history and policy 
of CIO has been that of championing civil rights, tolerance and justice for 
all the people. © 

I agree with President Fitzgerald in his right to differ. I do not believe 
anyone should be asked to leave if he doesn’t agree. But I subscribe to 
the principle of majority rule, which is an American principle. I believe that 
we should guide ourselves by that principle even when we are defeated. 

We are met today on a very happy occasion. This is a victory conven- 
tion. And, delegates, we have a right to rejoice. And let it not be marred by 
anyone. It has been a grand fight, a fight for the rejuvenation of the New 
Deal, and we have a right to rejoice and be happy. Victory is sweet. 

Who more than the CIO has brought out the vote? Who more than the 
CIO has made its contribution in this campaign? The CIO has done a splen- 
did job. The issues were clear-cut, the campaign program was a CIO program. 
The strategy and the direction was perfect. We had positive leadership and 
generalship in this campaign. And to President Murray on this occasion we 
ought to offer an accolade and bouquet for his generalship and his leadership 
in this great campaign. The hosts of labor, not alone our memberships, 
but of all labor, AF of L, the Railroad Brotherhood, and the plain people who 
have not yet organized, followed the leadership of President Murray. 

I had the pleasure—and if you will permit me even to boast—I said 
during the campaign that the American working people would follow the 
leadership of President Murray. And they did. 

It was his thinking, his strategy and his generalship that made victory 
possible. And I want to voice in this victory campaign the wholehearted sup- 
port and acclaim that we here are ready to tender him for the great victory 
of the American people. I want to justly take pride in one of my side- 
_ | kicks, who stood at his side and did his little bit,—and that is Jack Kroll 
, of CIO-PAC. The instrumentality of PAC, that was forged by Sidney Hill- 
man and Phil Murray, has stood us in good stead in 1948. We are not a party, 
We are a non-partisan educational instrumentality that has for its aim the 
Tecognition of the acts of Congress and the Senate and the preservation of q 
the New Deal, and the education of the American people as to their rights 


; 
: 
and responsibilities as citizens. Some people thought the New Deal dead. 
, | Werevived it, and we mean to keep it. 
t Mr. Dewey, during the campaign, talked about unity, but we all know 
, | What kind of unity he talked about. Mr. Dewey talked about unity of re- 4 
, action, unity of NAM. The Dixiecrats talked about state rights, and what they 
] | Tally meant was not state rights. They wanted to defeat Mr. Truman. 
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The Wallaceites, the Third Party, made all kinds of statements. And here, 
my friends, I want to voice not in any vindictive manner, but I want you to 
know that when Mr. Wallace called Philip Murray a misleader of labor it was 
a dastardly attack upon democracy in this country. 

Mr. Wallace had two objectives: one to defeat President Truman, and 
two, to roll up a very large protest vote. Well, we all know he made a miser- 
able failure in both. And he made a miserable failure such as this country 
has not witnessed before. Why? Because he resorted to name-calling, be- 
cause there was not the feeling on the part of labor and the American people 
that there was real sincerity in that campaign. Let me say regarding the 
policy of Mr. Wallace that back in 1912 a Third Party ran in this country 
under the leadership og Teddy Roosevelt. He polled 17 percent of the votes 
cast. In 1916 Benson, a Socialist, ran on a Third Party; he polled 3% percent 
of the total vote cast. In 1924 LaFollette, old man LaFollette, ran on a Third 
Party, and he polled 13 percent of the vote and carried the state of Wiscon- 
sin. In 1948 Mr. Wallace, with all the hullaballoo, carried a measly million 
votes, only 2.4 percent of the votes cast. 

I say that the Third Party, the so-called Third Progressive Party, for 
practical purposes is dead. And no amount of oxygen is going to revive it. 
We are dedicated to the building of a labor movement and to achieving unity, 
and I say that in the course of this campaign we have achieved mere unity 
than in the history of this country as far as labor and the common people are 
concerned. We were working with the AF of L, working with the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, and found a common ground to work with the farmers and 
arouse the white collar workers, and the plain people of America were united 
under the leadership of that great leader, Philip Murray of the CIO. 

My friends, regardless what may be said cynically or in conjecture, we 
have faith in President Truman and we have faith that the 81st Congress, 
which we helped to elect, will carry. forth the program of CIO to give the 
American people relief from inflation and high costs, to give the American 
people the housing they have been waiting for, to give the American people 
a higher minimum wage which we have been struggling for, to give the Amer- 
ican people aid to education, so they can give their children a decent educa- 
tion, to give the American people the extension of the Social Security Act; 
and I say to you that I have faith, I am sure that we have not worked in vain, 
I am confident that the 81st Congress, with the President, will give realization 
to our program so that there will be no more cynicism and no more cry, 
“Well, we don’t know what they are going to do.” Let us wait and see. We 
have laid the foundation. The American people have spoken. They have spok- 
en with intelligence as at no time in the history of this country. We have 
taken the lead, we have given the program, we have given the generalship, 
and we have a right to rejoice on this day of victory for the people, for labor 
in this great country of ours. 

Thank you. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Well, all of the things that have transpired here 
this morning are further evidence of the fact that CIO conventions are not 
wakes. 

Where is the Secretary? He is missing. The Chair has extreme difficulty 
in locating some of its co-officers once in a while. Here he is. No doubt he 
was in a caucus somewhere out in the wings—pardon me, I understand the 
Secretary had to go to a luncheon today, and I overlooked that fact. It is 
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now about 28 minutes after twelve. We will continue the discussion of the 
PAC resolution after you eat a bite. You need a bite to eat now. 

We will recess and meet here promptly at 2:00. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 o’clock P.M. a recess was taken until 2:00 o’clock 
P.M.) 


THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 2:15 o’clock 
P.M. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: When we recessed at 12:30 it was with the un- 
derstanding that the Convention would resume discussion of the question be- 
fore the house, the matter under consideration being the CIO-PAC resolution. 

A motion has been offered by Secretary Curran and seconded by Chairman 
Bittner that the report of the Committee be adopted. 

Are there any further remarks? 

The Chair recognizes Delegate Livingston, Vice President of the United 
Auto Workers. 

DELEGATE LIVINGSTON: Mr. President and fellow delegates, I rise as 
a delegate to this Convention who will support within the organization that I 
have the privilege to represent the policy adopted by this Convention with 
respect to PAC. I further rise as a delegate who represents an organization 
which did support during all past years, including this last year also, the pro- 
gram of CIO during the election campaign. 

I rise in support of this resolution because I sincerely believe that this 
type of program is needed by the membership of our organization. 

I rise to support this resolution because the last year has proven not only 
to us but to the entire membership of the CIO that a job can be done when we 
have the type of teamwork that existed during the 1948 election. 

I rise to support this resolution because while we did a job this past year, 
a job is yet to be done. Yes, we have elections coming in 1950 and 1952; Yes, 
Mr, Hartley has gone but Taft is still there. Yes, Congressman Reeves from 
Kansas City has gone, but the Senator from the same State still is Senator 
and he will be up for reelection two years from now. 

Yes, in the 1948 election a job was done because the people worked at the 
job. There was more work done and far less talk than in the past. The people 
who usually do the most talking, the yap-yap boys who were supporting Wal- 
lace, kept on yapping while the boys who worked were supporting the CIO 
program. That is one reason why the job was done. 

Furthermore, we did not spend 75 percent of our time apologizing for cer- 
tain people who in the past campaigns we have had to apologize for, because 
the sheep were separated from the goats in 1948. 

UAW has no apologies to make to anyone for the part we played in this 
campaign. Neither do we go around beating our chests about it. 

I would like to remind the delegates, because of a remark made by one of 
the previous speakers, that at the time the CIO Executive Board adopted its 
Policy whereby we agreed to support the reelection of Truman and the election 
of Barkley, President Reuther of our organization polled the entire Executive 
Board of our union, consisting of twenty-two members. There was only one 


‘ Member on the entire Board at that time saying that we should not support 
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Truman and Barkley when we spoke in the CIO Executive Board—and it is a 
matter of record, they knew we were speaking for our membership and after 
the CIO policy was set the matter went back to our Executive Board and our 
Board unanimously voted not only to concur in the policy of the CIO Execu- 
tive Board, but to carry out to the fullest extent possible the policies and pro- 
gram thereby adopted. 

In my opinion the representative of one of the organizations hit a new low 
this morning. He was answered, at least in part, by Brother Potofsky of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

The other part, which in my opinion had no business being injected here— 
somebody had to get up and talk about the period of the war, and the position 
of UAW with respect to the “no-strike pledge.”” Why don’t people get the rec- 
ord straight? It so happens that our Board had convened in New York City on 
the morning following Pearl Harbor, and we were proud of the fact that we 
were the first union in this country that went on record as carrying out the 
no-strike pledge during the period of the war. 

When the question came up later in one of our conventions and was re- 
ferred to our membership, the membership of our union took its position, which 
resulted in maintaining that policy, which was the CIO policy. Yet when the 
question came up of CIO-PAC this year, this same fellow and the organization 
he represents—did he submit the matter of following out the CIO policy to 
his membership? Hell, no. He would not give them the chance to vote on 
carrying out the policy of the CIO. Then he has the audacity to come before 
this Convention and in effect say that the CIO is now on trial because we sup- 
ported and helped elect Harry Truman as President of the United States. I 
do not believe and I do not believe that the delegates assembled in this Con- 
vention consider themselves on trial for the job that was done. Yes, a job was 
done by the people who went out and worked and we are proud to report that 
our organization distributed some eight million pieces of literature. We 
worked wholeheartedly, and we appreciated the opportunity to work closely 
with President Murray and Jack Kroll during this campaign. This was a vic- 
tory not only for the people who work in the shops. This was a victory for the 
people who live on the farms, who work in the mines, the white collar group, 
and all good thinking American citizens. 

We should learn a lesson from what happened this year. We should follow 
the program that was adopted this time, from now on until the policy is 
changed in Convention, which in my opinion will not be for some time. But let 
us, if you please, learn a lesson. There are people in this Convention who I do 
not expect to learn a lesson, but I am of the opinion that the membership in 
some of the unions that they represent today have learned a lesson, and they 
will do something amout it the first opportunity they get, so that, when we 
come up for another election two years hence, the labor movement, the CIO 
and the labor movement as a whole, and the farm groups, will have the same 
kind of cooperation and even better cooperation than we had this year. If we 
follow through in such a policy and such a program, we just cannot lose. 

DELEGATE GOLD, International Fur & Leather Workers Union: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, I rise in opposition to this resolution on political 
action, and I would like to point out a few of the sections I oppose. 

The resolution states, and I quote: 

“We reaffirm as a basic policy of the CIO the principle that the political 
activity of the CIO must and will be continued on an independent and non- 
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partisan basis, giving support to the progressive forces in both major parties 
and basing its judgment of candidates on their record.” 

May. I point out that the sense of the resolution embodies more than one 
policy. First, it lays down the policy that the CIO will continue the activities 
of PAC. I have no disagreement on that point. 

The second policy it states that PAC will be continued as an independent 
and non-partisan arm of CIO, I have no disagreement on that point. 

It further states in this sentence that the PAC will support progressive 
forces and candidates on the basis of their records. I agree with that. 

However, it also states that it will support the progressive forces in both 
major parties. That one I am opposed to. On the one hand it limits the in- 
dependence of the political action and, as such, it weakens the effectiveness 
of PAC. At the same time it perpetuates the political monopoly of these two 
major parties. 

The fact is that because of this political monopoly of these two major 
parties social legislation that was long overdue was retarded, delayed and 
blocked because of this political monopoly. 

It took a world war and a destructive economic crisis in our country, 
and finally the election of President Roosevelt, who had battled the reaction- 
ary Congressmen of both parties, to carry through some social legislation. In 
fact, President Roosevelt had to battle and take on some of the Supreme 
Court judges in order to break through this Chinese wall, the opposition 
against social legislation. 

I therefore think the endorsement and perpetuation of the political mo- 
nopoly of the two major parties is not in favor of labor in the Nation. 

May I call to your attention that the American Federation of Labor in 

spite of the many problems and issues that were brought to the floor as a 
result of the economic and political developments in our country stubbornly 
stuck to this formula laid down by Sam Gompers, ‘Reward our friends and 
punish our enemies.” And it deprives the workers of their natural right to 
participate in the political life of our nation, thus perpetuating the political 
monopoly of these two parties. 
h When the CIO rejected that policy it made the first important significant 
step in the direction of mobilizing the strength and influence of the American 
working people, and when it limits its PAC to the support of the major 
parties, in reality it sticks to that formula of both major parties. Again 
political monopoly, and again that closed shop that prevents the workers in 
our country from having the real say and influence and balance of power. 

I therefore oppose those sections of the resolution. 

I oppose the other section of it that condemns Wallace Third Party ad- 
herence, to divide our movement. It is certainly the right of this convention 
to criticize, reject or even condemn, but so far as my International is con- 
cerned, at its convention it endorsed the Third Party this time, and five other 
times at its convention. But I oppose that definition of the division of the 
movement. 

CIO was condemned by the AF of L, that it divided the labor movement. 
It was PAC political arm of CIO that was condemned time and time again, 
and it was said that President Murray and Sidney Hillman divided the ranks y 
of the labor movement. Because of this fighting spirit not only was this mili- 
tant movement brought into power as CIO, but the AF of L gained millions 
of members. If that division is based on a progressive policy, which was the 
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case in the Third Party movement, it cannot be stated it attempted to divide 
the ranks. 

Finally I am opposed to that part of the resolution that calls for extend- 
ing support to the PAC. Normally I cannot be opposed to that section. 
Ordinarily I recognize the correctness of this section of the resolution. [I 
understand CIO must wind up the resolution with that call to its members, 
and I would have no objection to it except the declaration on the part of one 
of the vice presidents to get clear in or clear out. I think I consider it my 
moral obligation to make clear the position of my union. This matter was 
discussed in CIO, and I am ready to accept the definition of President Mur- 
ray which stated that decisions of CIO are a guidepost and international 
unions should endeavor to carry out the policy as much as humanly possible, 
That definition laid down by President Murray as to the policies and programs 
adopted by CIO, I am willing and ready to accept. I don’t have to make 
speeches to explain the position of my union as far as loyalty to CIO is con- 
cerned. The record of my union speaks for itself, a record of consistent and 
enthusiastic loyalty to Murray and the CIO and all forms of activity of the 
CIO, regardless of our political differences. However, when I am informed I 
have to accept the policy on the political program, either clear out or clear 
in, I want to state here I cannot bring to my international union this kind of 
an order. My union will not accept this kind of dictatorship. It will accept 
Murray’s definition but will not accept the dictation of clear out or clear in. 
This kind of a program cannot be tolerated by my union. 

There is a democratic procedure in my union,—and I don’t speak of your 
union, I don’t know your membership—but so far as my membership is con- 
cerned they insist on their democratic rights to discuss policy and determine 
policy, and they have time after time pointed out that CIO does not interfere 
in the natural rights of the members of the union to determine political poli- 
cies for themselves. It is not only the right of the individual, it is the right 
of all individuals that belong to an international union. 

Again, so far as you ask what will these members do, as far as the adopt- 
ed policy of the CIO, I repeat, on the basis of the record of my union, I pledge 
you the carrying out enthusiastically of the policies of CIO as in the past, 
and that is official, but insofar as political policies I insist upon the rights of 
my union to have that political right and the democratic right to form its 
own policies, and as far as humanly possible, we will work with PAC, gladly, 
willingly, and enthusiastically. If impossible, we shall then continue our en- 
thusiastic support of CIO, regardless of the dictatorship of the policy “clear in 
or clear out.”” We reject that. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes President Quill of the 
Transport Workers Union. 

DELEGATE QUILL: Mr. Chairman and Delegates, I am for this resolu- 
tion because it gives to my organization and to all CIO the very things that 
President Gold says it does not give. There is nothing in this resolution that 
I can see that says, “clear in or clear out.” It gives full expression of politi- 
cal opinion to every member of CIO. I think when the heat is off this con- 
vention we can all return to our base and do a job. I know that every one 
of us here is happier now than we were say a month ago, because if we had 
listened to the press and if we had listened to the global experts a month ago 
this convention of CIO in Portland would be a huge political wake. It is 
not a huge political wake, it is a live organization, rearing to go on to new 
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frontiers, to new heights, to better things for all the American people; and 
that we can do under this resolution as it is outlined here by the Resolutions 
Committee. 

I know a little about the Third Party. It is funny, you know, but I have 
said more than once that I was for Wallace before Wallace was for Wallace 
himself. At the convention in Boston I made a lot of noise about people 
like Wallace and Senator Pepper and other decent people playing a great 
role in the Administration, but when I was for that Wallace I was sure 
he was Wallace the Democrat, the Wallace who came to us at the 1944 con- 
vention in Chicago and said, “I will stay within the ramparts of the Demo- 
cratic Party.” But a short time after I returned to America from Boston—— 

(There was laughter.) 

DELEGATE QUILL: I mean when I returned from Boston to New York, 
I was told by some mutual friends on the Hill that things had changed and 
that Wallace would lead a new political party. Well, I had to make a 
decision between that kind of politics and saving the Transport Workers 
and remaining within CIO. 

I had to decide not only was I a man or a mouse, or was I a man or 
alouse. I decided not to be a louse. I stuck with CIO. You see it is a very. 
good thing that we have the leadership of Murray and the leadership of Kroll. 
There is nobody beating their chests over the victory, and Kroll is not crow- 
ing over the victory; he is very mild about it. He said, “Now let’s put our 
heads together and go on to new victories.” And I think we have had some 
real political action here this week. We had a lady who was Mayor of this 
city who came here and spoke to us; we had a member of the Administration 
who is a Democrat speak to us; we had Senator Morse, a Republican, speak 
to us, and there was every. indication they were speaking almost the same 
language. Almost the same language is not good enough, but it was much 
better than the language we had in America before the election this year. 
And if we watch it now, a job can be done with the 81st Congress. 

Someone said it is a pity what happened to Wallace. Well, leaders of 
my organization stood before our meetings in the early part of this year and 
said, “Now, Wallace might not come first, but he won’t be third.” They 
were meaning he would come in second, with 15,000,000 votes. He wasn’t 
third; he wasn’t even a good ninth. 

It is a great pity, because I still believe Wallace is an honest man. He 
was just misled. He wasn’t led up a blind alley, he was led down a blind 
alley; and shame on those who took Wallace out of the Democratic Party and 
tuined him as they have ruined him now, because if he had stuck with the 
party and stuck with the people, had he consulted with Murray and others, 
Wallace would be with Tobin in the Democratic Party, with Douglas in the 
Democratic Party, and in this convention today planning for a future for a 
better America, supported by labor and supported by all the people. It is 
a great pity what has happened to Henry Wallace. A member of the CIO 
staff observed to me today that Wallace had a great future behind him. I 
would much prefer he had a great future in front of him today. But that 
is what happened. 

I am against those that shout about the cooperation they gave while 
Working in the Third Party. I am glad Fitzgerald stood up here today and 
declared himself like a man, a leader of 500,000 people, who had said if 
Truman carries out the program that he has promised he will support him. 
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That is the real spirit, that is the spirit of CIO, that is the spirit in which 
this resolution is read. 

As far as we in the city of New York are concerned we have political 
action. The Democrats cannot move in the city of New York without a coali- 
tion with PAC, and the Republicans cannot move in the city of New York 
without that coalition. I predict that the PAC in the city of New York 
will have something to say about political action on the Congressional level] 
and the other levels in the city of New York from now on. 

I want to thank President Murray, and I believe all of us should remem- 
ber the name of the great Sidney Hillman, who helped found political action, 
He would be a proud man to see this convention here today. I want to thank 
Jack Kroll for his wonderful work. There is a grand chance for the pro- 
gressive labor movement in America to get together on political action under 
the leadership of CIO in the political field on all levels of government, and 
there is a chance for the first time in many years to put the program of 
Roosevelt into real life in the United States. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Delegate Johnson. 

DELEGATE JOHNSON, National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards: 
I rise in opposition to the resolution as it now stands. I oppose the resolu- 
tion because I am sure the members of the Union of Marine Cooks and 
Stewards will not accept it as it is. 

We have no apologies to make for our organization’s stand in the last 
election, because we have tried to honestly carry out the policies on which we 
think CIO was founded. 

We have fought for the rights of the Negro people and of the minority 
on the job, and also for places of leadership for those people so that they 
would have something to say about the policy. We organized the unorganized. 
In the last period we have organized no less than four new steamship com- 
panies. We have continued to fight for better working conditions and wages 
at all levels. 

Our organization has been called one of the most democratic organiza- 
tions in America in that way. We believe that the organization has the privi- 
lege of endorsing or not endorsing any candidate according to the wishes of 
its membership. We do not want to be put in the position continually of 
taking the lesser of two evils. We know that in the South, like Kentucky, 
our choice must be between a Republican and a Democratic candidate, both 
of whom voted for the Taft-Hartley bill. We know that Stevens and Lydon 
Johnson were also on that list. 

We know that we continually received the cold shoulder from certain 
Congressmen whom we later had to support when we asked them to openly 
protest against things like the England case. We do not like things like 
that. We are not afraid of being continually Red-baited, because we have 
been Red-baited by experts. They have taken shots at us for the 80 days 
we have been on strike, but we are stronger now than ever, because we have 
support from a lot of organizations that we greatly appreciate. Phil Mur 
ray has supported our cause because he knows it is the right cause. We 
are going to continue to carry out the policy of CIO as we see it. 

In the past we have always been one of the first organizations to come 
in with our per capita of PAC sales. We would like to see the kind of Cl0 
that we know it is. We feel that the CIO is the greatest trade union move- 
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ment in America. But let us get together and do the kind of job our rank 
and file members have sent us here to do. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Emil Rieve of the Textile 
Workers. 


DELEGATE RIEVE: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I rise in behalf of the 
resolution in its entirety. Frankly, in doing so I am going to make a con- 
fession to you. I do not rise in the spirit of saying “I told you so.” I happen 
to be one of those individuals who did not believe that Harry Truman could 
win the election. I was one of those individuals who was of the opinion that 
Wallace on the left and the Dixiecrats on the right would siphon off enough 
votes to elect Dewey as President of this country. I did say publicly and 
privately that I did not believe that Dewey could get a majority of the popu- 
lar vote of our people in this country. 


I am also one of those that I suppose some speakers refer to who was 
sort of hunting around this country for another candidate. And Iwas. But, 
when I came to the conclusion and when my. organization came to the con- 
clusion that Harry Truman was going to be the nominee of the Democratic 
Party, we started to concentrate our effort, first to have the Democratic 
Party adopt a liberal platform, and secondly to elect as many Congressmen 
and Senators as we could, including Harry Truman for the Presidency, if that 
were possible. 


I just want to make one correction in what the distinguished president 
of the United Electrical Workers said in speaking this morning with refer- 
ence to my organization. He made reference—and this is typical of what is 
happening—that we are dealing mostly with half truths, and not full truths. 
It is true, as he said, that my union at one time made a challenge to the em- 
ployers in our industry that we would waive an increase in wages if they 
would reduce prices. But they did not reduce prices. As a matter of fact, 
, they. increased them, and therefore we withdrew our offer. What was said 
in that regard should be deleted from the speech of President Fitzgerald. 


Now I said at one time on the Executive Council of the CIO, and I want 

to repeat it at this convention, the decision to have a third party in America 

in this election was not conceived in the city of Chicago. Everybody knows 

that. That decision was made many miles away from Chicago, because the 

: forces even beyond this country decreed that there ought to be a third party. 

in America this year. I happen to be one of those who is not entirely satis- 

fied, and who does not believe that forever after we are going to have two 

parties as we know them in this country today. I happen to be one of those 

who believe that some day there is going to be a new alliance of political 

forces, because I cannot agree that these international questions between 

Northern liberal Democrats and Southern reactionary Democrats can be per- 

petuated forever. But I also say that before that type of party can rise & 

in America there must be unity in the ranks of labor. I am not speaking 

of organic unity. Can anyone conceive that if we of the CIO would go out 

and organize a third party, that we would not be opposed by the AFL and 

other labor organizations? So we must reach an understanding on that basic 

fundamental before we can talk about any third party. 4 
I am referring to those who advocated a third party prior to this elec- 

tion. I am referring to those who are advocating a third party. now that 

the election is over. 
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I also happen to be one of those who sat at this great Madison Square 
Garden in New York City when Mr. Wallace was booed because he made 
some reference to Soviet Russia that was not pleasant to the people who 
attended that meeting. Lo and behold, about two months later he became 
the saviour of the same people. 

My friends, I have never spoken very much at these CIO conventions 
because it is almost useless. You do not convince many people because they 
do not want to be convinced. For instance, we are told that it is our right 
and our duty as citizens of America to criticize our own Government, and 
it is the right and duty of the Russian people to criticize their government. 
Some people will criticize Greece, they will criticize Turkey, they will criticize 
China, they will criticize every other country except the government of Soviet 
Russia. They find fault with every other country except the one country, 
and that is the Soviet country. that they find no fault with. 

We won a victory this past election. I think we should rightfully rejoice 
over it, but we should not be over-optimistic. I am not of the opinion that 
this Congress is just going to go along for the things that we need. There- 
fore, I think we ought to be prepared to carry on the fight that was so nobly 
started on November 2nd. 

I say, and I say it modestly, that my union did all that it could do to 
bring about this victory. We intend to continue to do all we can to impress 
upon the Congress that we need repeal of the Taft-Hartley law; that we need 
increased minimum wages; that we need increased social security and a broad- 
ening of the social security and all of the decent pieces of legislation. That 
fight is not won by any means. But I think the CIO has led the way as to 
how this fight can be won, and I am sure if we do as we have done up to 
now, and do the best we can, we can be proud of the fact that we have 
achieved what we started out to do. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Charles Webber, 
president of the Virginia Industrial Union Council. 

DELEGATE WEBBER: I am also director of political action of the CIO 
in Virginia. 

I wish to pay tribute to Jack Kroll. About three weeks before election 
I went to Washington to see Jack. We were faced with this fact in Virginia, 
that United States Senator Harry F. Byrd, head of the Byrd machine, had 
taken a stand of neutrality, unwilling to come out for Harry Truman, We 
were also faced with the fact that the Governor of Virginia, William Tuck, 
was in a similar position. In fact, he introduced Governor Thurmond, the 
Dixiecrat candidate for President, at a meeting in the State of Virginia. We 
were also faced with the fact that the chairman of the State Democratic 
Party had taken a neutral position and that the Virginia Democratic National 
Committeemen likewise had taken a neutral position; that the Dixiecrats 
campaigned actively within the State; that the Gallup poll was predicting the 
election of Dewey; that the leading newspapers in the State of Virginia, 
believe it or not, had declared themselves for Dewey. So when I called on 
Jack Kroll he said the reports coming in from across the Nation indicated 
greater registration than ever before in nearly every area. He said, “I think 
you can carry Virginia in spite of all this opposition.” 

When the votes were counted on the night of November 2nd, Harry Trv- 
man carried Virginia by a vote of approximately 29,000 more than Dewey 
received, in spite of the fact that Thurmond got 40,000 and Wallace 1,859. 
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The forces behind that were those that have been mentioned here, the 
combined forces of the CIO, the AFL, the Railroad Brotherhoods and Machin- 
ists, and the Negro vote. I wish to pay tribute to the Negroes of Virginia. 

In the last two years they have been organizing and getting their people 
to pay poll taxes to register. On Friday after election I met with Dr. Luther 
Jackson, an eminent historian at the Virginia State Teachers College. He 
knows the vote in Virginia and he estimated out of 35,000 Negro votes cast 
in Virginia, 27,000 of them were cast for Truman; 7,000 for Dewey, and 
approximately 1,000 for Henry Wallace. 

The Negro leaders in the State of Virginia say this, that while their 
heart was with Henry Wallace because of his stand on the segregation issue, 
their heads told them that their future, their hope of repealing vicious segre- 
gation laws, lies within the liberal wing of the Democratic Party. 

I know we are going forward with our campaign to get our people to pay. 
poll taxes for three years, $5, and then to register on plain slips of paper. 
They are told to fill out required information, and if they do not know how 
to do it they are not allowed to register. We hope to elect a liberal Governor 
in Virginia and a liberal legislature in 1949 to repeal Virginia’s anti-closed 
shop, anti-union shop, and anti-maintenance of membership type of legislation. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Chairman Bittner. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. President, as Chairman of 
the Committee I just want to say a few words on behalf of our report. 

To me the resolution before the convention deals with the practical 
aspects of what is best for CIO and the common people of America. The 
resolution is not a philosophical resolution, dealing with the rights of indi- 
viduals. Every argument that has been made by the enemies of labor in this 
country has been made on the premise of the rights of individuals. The 
sponsors of the Taft-Hartley law said it was enacted not to protect un‘ons 
and their officers, but to protect the individuals, and yet we have the same 
sort of arguments made here when this question is presented to this con- 
vention. 

From every practical aspect on this whole proposition, if the wishes 
and desires of the so-called Progressive Party were carried into effect in the 
last election, Dewey would have been elected President of the United States. 
We cannot get away from that fact. I am sure that even those who are 
opposing this resolution feel much happier today because of the results of 
the election on November 2nd than they would have if Dewey had been 
elected President of the United States. 

These are practical things that we as hard-headed, sensible, practical 
trade unionists must always consider. 

This right of a union to do as it pleases is not a matter that is before 
the convention. If we desired to do as we pleased we would not be in the 
CIO. If each individual desired to do as he pleased he would not need any 
union. Nobody in this convention will subscribe to that sort of argument. 
So, we are arguing this proposition from a practical standpoint. We are 
hot trying to fool anybody. Certainly we are not allowing anyone to fool us. 

If the Communists wanted to run Henry Wallace for President, why in 
the name of God did they not have the courage to run him on the Communist 
ticket? We would then have known exactly where they were. But they 
decided to form a Progressive Party in an attempt to do what? There was 
not a single man that ever I talked to who was connected with the Wallace 
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campaign that believed or stated that Wallace had any chance in the world 
of being elected. 

You are bound to form the conclusion that the only reason they were 
interested in Wallace was to defeat Truman, and the defeat of Truman meant 
the election of Dewey. 

The Progressives and the Dixiecrats, so far as We are concerned, so far 
as the CIO and its great membership are concerned, were one and the same 
—they were attempting to defeat the hopes and the aspirations and policies 
of CIO in the national election. They were all lined up together. And the 
CIO doesn’t believe in that sort of a policy. 

I am willing to forgive these people that tried to put the CIC in the 
hole this year but as the good Rabbi said here this morning, before people 
are entitled to forgiveness they should repent of their sins of the past. 

Those who supported Wallace knew full well that all they were doing 
was attempting to create a condition in this country of our by the defeat of 
Truman and a liberal Democratic Congress, that it would make it impossible 
for us to properly preserve our form of Government. That is what they 
wanted. Nobody has denied that fact or can deny it. As I said a moment 
ago, we weren’t born yesterday. We have gone through many battles. We 
are hard-headed, practical trade unionists. We understand these things. We 
know what is good for our union and what is not good for our union. 

I heard Brother Selly, who spoke against the resolution here today, and 
other speakers, talk about unity. Well, listen, when was it that in ClO a 
handful of men should say that all the other hundreds of delegates in the 
convention should join them in their policy in order to have unity in the CIO? 
Unity to me means just that. Unity to me means supporting the majority. 
If these people who are against this resolution were able to defeat the report 
of the committee, then I say to you regardless of how strongly I feel on the 
matter, it is my duty to support the will of the majority of this convention. 
And the only way we can have unity in the CIO, if we are going to have 
everybody in unison, is for these few mavericks to come in with the crowd, 
come in with the CIO, come in with the delegates to this convention and 
abide by the decisions of the majority of the delegates to this convention. 
That is the rule; that is the constitution of this convention, my friends. 

Again I say this to you, I don’t suppose these people will go along, but 
one thing, thank God, is that there are so damned few of them that we 
don’t care much where they go. 

We want the CIO, my friends, and we say again that those men who 
are for the CIO cannot find anything wrong with the report of the commit- 
tee that is before the house now. Don’t argue to me about your individual 
right to vote as you please. You didn’t take that position in the campaign. 
You went out on the platform and you criticized the president of this orgati- 
zation and the other officers of this union. Your candidate—your candidate, 
Henry Wallace, said that Philip Murray was a misleader of labor; and how 
in the name of God any man or woman who claims to be a real member of 
the CIO can support a candidate for President of the United States who says 
that Philip Murray is a misleader of labor is beyond my understanding. You 
may get up here and apologize for your action, but you cannot convince any- 
body—anybody that you were right in voting as you did and voting for the 
candidate you did in the last election 
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I believe in unity as much as any man, but I don’t know how you are 
going to have unity unless the minority, the very small minority, are willing 
to go along with the majority. That is unity, that is democracy, that is 
Americanism and that is manhood, my friends, and members of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. Let us get out here and tell the truth on this 
situation, tell this convention the truth, tell them that this Progressive 
Party was organized at the instance of the Communist Party in New York. 
That would be fair. I don’t say all the men who voted for Wallace were 
Communists, but I say every damned Communist in America voted for Wal- 
lace. You know that; we all know it. And you cannot fool us here in this 
CIO convention. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Robinson of 
the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers of America. 

DELEGATE ROBINSON, Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers of America: 
Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, I didn’t intend to speak on this question. 
However, I find it is necessary to make just a few remarks so we understand 
the position of some who have the courage to disagree. I know that the 
statements made by my good friend Van Bittner about the question of the 
majority and that they should always rule, and that we are mavericks, if we 
don’t agree with the majority, has not always been the position; and I say 
to you and the rest of the delegates to this Convention that some of you, 
who perhaps don’t know how the CIO came into being should look back a 
little into the history of it. 

My good friends, Van, and Phil and Jack Potofsky, and some of the other 
boys, were at a convention back in 1935 in Atlantic City, New Jersey. I 
was at that convention also, and I was in the minority at that convention and 
so was Phil and so was Jack and so was Van Bittner, and we were fighting 
for a principle, we were fighting for a principle, and we were being booed 
when we took the platform to speak on that question. But we talked, and 
we brought that principle question to three separate votes, and we lost on 
ever one. We were in the minority. And thank God we had the courage 
to stand by our principle, because if we hadn’t stood by that principle of 
industrial organization and had the courage to go out and face up the ma- 
jority on that issue, today there would be no Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. And that is the record. That has nothing to do with anything 
but the record. 


Had we accepted the majority vote of the A. F. of L. at the 1935 con- 
vention and walked away from that convention and accepted the position of 
craft union organization we wouldn’t have this organization discussing any- 
thing here today. And I say to you that it is necessary to consider the wishes 
of the minority on questions like these. Those were straight trade union 
issues, and we brought a great organization into being because we did not 
accept, without some question, the vote of the majority. 

On the question of political action, it is much more serious. If we in the 
trade union movement seek to impose upon the workers in this country any 
specific political party we shall sow the seeds of destruction of the trade union 
Movement in this country. The trade union movement in this country cannot 
become the tail of any political body, I don’t care what party it is. 

And we kave got to recognize facts in this country. We know very well 
that in this country non-partisan political activity, as far as it relates to the 
two parties that now exist, almost makes us a part of the Democratic party. 
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Once in a while we will find a stray, like Senator Morse, once in a while we 
will find them in the Republican party, but most of the time we are going 
along with the Democratic party, and we cannot afford to get ourselves in 
the position of following the Democratic party or any other party. 


I say to you that this resolution which says we shall support non- 
partisan political activity should be supported in that phase of it, but when 
we say we limit ourselves to non-partisan political activity within the con- 
fines of the two old parties, we then deny to the workers of this country the 
freedom of political activity; and the minority does not support that phase 
of this resolution. 

We will certainly support political activity as it relates to registration 
of workers, the registration of voters, the fighting of the poll tax, and all 
these other things, and will work with Jack Kroll or anyone else in that line 
of work, but if this convention says we must unequivocally support this reso- 
lution because it is passed by this convention, then our union, the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers Union, cannot carry out the policies of the original CIO 
which we participated in building, because we will be denying our membership 
the right of freedom of political action, and when that day comes in the trade 
union movement in this country that is the day that the trade union move- 
ment sows the seeds of its own destruction. Therefore we cannot support this 
resolution. 

DELEGATE DRISCOLL, Industrial Union of Marine Shipbuilding Work- 
ers of America: I rise to support the resolution and to make some observa- 
tions for the record to indicate the real distinction between those who talk 
about freedom of political activity and the exercise of their convictions and 
those who will take advantage of the organization to subvert its decisions 
and destroy the policy which has been voted upon by the majority. 

I have been asked by an officer of one of our locals to tell you about a 
little money matter involving PAC dollars collected by a local of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. PAC dollars, as is very well 
known to every delegate here, are collected by local unions, and they are col- 
lected only with the understanding that half of them will be turned over to the 
National or International Union, which acts only as an agent and must turn 
them over to the Politica] Action Committee of the CIO. 

How do our friends here in the International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers believe in freedom of political activity? How do they 
handle this little matter of PAC dollars collected by local unions or others? 

I have a check here made out to the International Union of Mine, Mil 
& Smelter Workers, dated April 6, 1948, signed by the President and Secre- 
tary of that local—and the President is sitting here at my right, a delegate 
to this Convention, a local union that at that time was affiliated with the 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, Garfield Smelter Union, No, 347. 

The check is for $137.50. ‘The officers of that local tell me this money 
was collected on PAC receipts, and this $137.50 represents half of the total 
amount collected, which was turned over to the International Union of Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers by mailing it to the Secretary-Treasurer of that or- 
ganization who sits here in this hall. Note the date, April 6, 1948. This 
check was cashed on the 11th day of October 1948 and the endorsement 
appearing upon it states, “Individual contributions to the National Labor 
Committee for Wallace and Taylor.” 
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This check was not returned to the local union, of course, until after the 
, election. The officers of that local now have a job to explain to their mem- 
bership how it came about, that the money that was solicited from them 
for PAC, to carry out the policy of CIO, comes back to them with evidence 
it was turned over to the Third Party. 

- I submit, Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, there has to be a line 
n drawn between an honest difference of opinion and actions which definitely 
tend to subvert the authority and discipline of the organization to which we 
all belong, and it seems to me this matter should be carefully investigated, 
and I have the authority of the two members of that local union who are 
here as delegates to say they will gladly appear before the Political Action 
Committee of the CIO or any other group here and answer questions and give 
testimony upon this matter. 

In passing I want to say that the implication made yesterday by the 
delegate who just preceded me that his union was being raided by other un- 
ions of the CIO, and that this activity was being sponsored in some vicious 
way by corporations or companies is a familiar charge. But I submit that 
the facts are these, that the members of this local union. Local 347, left the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and sought a haven 
in the Shipbuilders Union, like members of 100 or more local unions, who 
are today in the Shipbuilders, not because of any company inspiration, not 
because they desired to secede or desired to do anything, but to get away 
¢ from the anti-CIO policy and anti-CIO activities of the people who irrespon- 
sibly lead that organization to destruction today. 

k DELEGATE LEHTO, International Fishermen and Allied Workers of 
d America: 

s I, for one, wish to say this, Mr. Chairman, and Brother and Sister Dele- 
gates, very little did I realize that at that time this wonderful monument had 
its foundation laid the CIO, never did I dream I would ever appear at a 
4 national convention, which is my privilege now. 

ll Before going any further, I want to tell you a little fish story—and it 
is true. The red herring that has been dragged around here don’t exist. There 
is no such fish. I have been a slave fisherman for a number of years; I was 
blackballed in the good old 20’s in Montana. There is no such thing as a 
red herring; you cannot find it in the ocean. That is a surprise to some of 
you brothers and sisters, I guess. 

For God’s sake, let us cut it out. I want to say this, when I go back 
to my membership I will just have to tell them what I have observed here 
and not come to a conclusion. I hope I see different before we wind up, 
that it is tactics like this which made the CIO. So let us cut it out. And 
as far as taking these few remarks solemnly and quietly, that you are going 
to take it from the top down. That is what it means, perhaps, put in very 
eloquent words. I don’t know how my membership will react to that, but 
they are certainly going to read the record. Let them be the judges. But 4 
again I say, let’s leave the red herring alone. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair, with the indulgence of the delegates, 
would like to contribute something to this discussion. And in doing so I 
should like it to be distinctly understood that the Chair wholesomely supports 
the report of the Committee. 4 

The resolution before this Convention is in substance the same resolution 
endorsed by the CIO at all of its Conventions since 1943. The Resolutions 
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Committee is in no wise departing from the traditional policies which this 
organization has pursued down through the years. Its attitude with respect 
to political action is the same today that it was in the October Convention 
of 1943. The CIO-PAC was brought into being in the year 1943. I urgently 
recommend to the members of the International Executive Board in the 
summer of that year the formation of the Political Action Committee, to be 
conducted under the supervision and direction of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. The first member of any of our CIO unions selected to assume 
direction and leadership of the CIO-PAC was that great man, that lamented 
departed soul who so courageously fought for this great organization down 
through the years, Sidney Hillman. We revere his memory and we applaud 
his works. 


Until his death he consistently prosecuted and promoted the activities 
of CIO-PAC. He fathered the original resolution. He fostered the original 
resolution endorsing the work of the PAC at the Convention in 1944 in the 
City of Chicago. The Convention resolution adopted in the city of Chicago 
in 1944 is the same resolution that is now before this Convention. 


In order to have the delegates understand and truly appreciate the intent 
and purposes of the CIO-PAC and the CIO, when this political arm of our 
labor movement was brought into being I should like to refer to the record, 
page 210 of the CIO Convention proceedings in the year 1944. Here is what 
we say: “The experience in this election campaign,” that being the 1944 cam- 
paign, “has fully confirmed the correctness of our decision to abstain from 
and discourage any move in the direction of a third party. We reaffirm that 
decision and reject any and all proposals for a third party. A third party 
would serve only to split and defeat the forces of progress at the very mo- 
ment when unity is our greatest need. The political activity of CIO must 
and will be continued on an independent, non-political basis, giving support 
to the progressive forces in both major parties and basing its judgment of 
candidates solely on their records.” 

There was a reaffirmation of that resolution in 1945 and a further re- 
affirmation of that resolution in 1946. The resolution before the Convention, 
this Convention, is the same in language and in substance as all prior reso- 
lutions adopted by CIO Conventions since the original inception of our or- 
ganization in 1944. 

It is extraordinary that in the course of the 1948 Convention we should 
discover such a miraculous transformation in the attitudes of some of the 
delegates attending this Convention when consideration is given the fact that 
those same delegates, speaking in support of the same kind of resolution as 
that now before the Convention, gave vent to the following feelings. I refer 
now specifically to the remarks made to the convention here today by Dele- 
gate Reid Robinson and I take you back to the year 1944 when a similar reso- 
lution was under consideration, containing exactly the same language. Here 
is what Delegate Robinson had to say about the resolution in those days: 

“The CIO”—this is just a part of the record. There is a great deal that 
he said in that convention. 

“The CIO has brought to American workers the greatest contribution 
for their future welfare. Today with CIO-PAC we have the mechanism that 
has always been lacking, and the mechanism through which we, the working 
people, can join with our fellow citizens and bring about a great national 
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unity such as has been expressed in this election,” namely, the 1944 election. 

He continues: 

“The CIO-PAC is going to make the greatest contribution toward inter- 
national unity, and a unity that will mean a lasting peace, a unity that will 
bring democracy to every section of the world.” 

He was addressing himself at that time to this same resolution. 

“We appreciate and thank with the greatest of feeling, President Mur- 
ray for his wisdom and his foresight, and Sidney Hillman for his great leader- 
ship in this great field,” the field of political action. 

“We want to assure,” he was speaking for the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, then, “the officers and members of CIO that we shall go into every 
section of this country and carry out the great program of the CIO-PAC.” 

I have read to this convention the 1944 program of the CIO-PAC. It 
might be well if I should reiterate that program in order that I give greater 
emphasis to it, because it is important in the interest of consistency. that dele- 
| gates attending conventions of this description come to know the record of 
people who participate in these discussions. 

This is what Delegate Robinsan supported. This a what he said he would 
go into every section of the United States and support: 

“The experience of this election campaign fully confirmed the correctness 

of our decision to abstain from and discourage any move in the direction of 
3 a third party.” 
| Further the resolution states: 
“We reaffirm that decision and reject any and all proposals for a third 
; party. A third party would serve only to split and divide the forces of prog- 
ress at the very moment when unity is our greatest need. The political 
activity of CIO must and will be continued on an independent and non-par- 
’ tisan basis, giving support to the progressive forces in both major parties, 
and basing its judgment of candidates solely on their records.” 

Delegate Robinson supported that resolution and in support of the reso- 
lution he stated to the convention in behalf of his organization, and I quote 
him again, “We want to assure the officers and members of CIO that we 
shall go into every section of this country and carry out this great program 
of the CIO-PAC.” 

And then he concluded with this statement in behalf of his union: 

“We again express our gratitude for the leadership of Murray and Hill- 
man.” 

That is the spoken word. That is the record. I hold it in my hand. 

I listened to Delegate Robinson on the floor of the convention this after- 
noon and he gives expression to a most extraordinary reversal of form. Why, 
Ido not know. Oh, yes, I do. Why should I make a statement like that? 

He would endeavor to create the impression amongst the delegates in this 
convention that this is a new resolution, that it is departure from the tradi- 
tional practices of the CIO; that we are seeking to impose a dictatorship 
upon our membership. That is his interpretation of today’s resolution, which 
is exactly the same resolution that he advocated and supported in the Chicago 
Convention of 1944. 

The problem is this: “When do you get to know men?” You judge them 
by their acts, by their deeds, and by the things that they have to say. 4 

Now, Delegate Robinson is not the only delegate who has taken the 
floor this afternoon and engaged himself in that kind of violent tripe. Pres+ 
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ident Gold of the International Fur Workers Union, in the course of the 
1944 convention, through his organization supported this same resolution. 
Why, even a member of the Resolutions Committee who gave vent to his oppo- 
sition to it today, Joseph Selly, supported this resolution in 1944. It makes 
me smile—the futility, the sense of frustration that overtakes men. Why do 
they oppose this resolution today? Well, perhaps it might be best described 
if I should read to the delegates here a copy of the California edition of the 
Daily Worker, which was published on November 24, 1948. In an editorial 
it makes reference to a speech I made here on Monday. I think that in the 
course of my speech I referred to these ideological dive-bombers. The edi- 
torial engages itself in a considerable amount of invective and spleen against 
the president of this organization, but it goes further than that. This is in 
quotes, and referred to the things I had to say to this convention last Mon- 
day. It says this: 

“This is the meaning of the lynch spirit against progressives at the CIO 
Convention in Portland.” “The lynch spirit.” 


I do not give a hoot what Delegate Robinson has to say about these 
matters. He exercises his right to say what he wants to, but this convention 
is not only directing its attention to the things that Delegate Robinson has 
to say, it is directing its attention to the people behind him, those people who, 
to all intents and purposes, are hell-bent upon the ultimate destruction of our 
democracy. 

This paper is named “The People’s World.” You boys from California 
know something about it. It has engaged itself in the course of the past 12 
months in the most reprehensible practice imaginable against the leadership 
of this union and in fact against the CIO. It is like every other Communist 
organ in the United States of America, and every other Communist sheet 
throughout the world. 

When I address myself to this convention about the reprehensible prac- 
tices of the Communist party I am addressing myself to not only the dele- 
gates here in this convention but to every saboteur who aligns himself with 
the Communist party both here and abroad. I want the world to know it. 
My conscience is clear before my God. I am against them because they have 
subverted every decent movement into which they may have infiltrated them- 
serves in the course of their unholy career. There has not been an under- 
standing delegate who has presented any degree of opposition to this resolu- 
tion here today but that has supported the resolution in prior conventions. 
Why do they oppose it today? Why did they support it yesterday? The line 
had changed. Yes. 

I should like in a brief way to make reference to an old friend of mine, 
not to malign him, not to indulge myself in any form of character assassina- 
tion. That is Henry Wallace. I believe that I did more to help Henry Wallace 
than any labor man in America, back in the good old days when he was sup- 
porting Roosevelt. I supported him and defended him and the Federal Admin- 
istration when he could not support or defend himself, and he knows it. In 
1944 I invited Henry Wallace to come to our Convention in the city of Chicago. 
It was a fact that he had been defeated in his attempt to secure the Demo- 
cratic Vice Presidential nomination. Here is what he had to say in that Con- 
vention, and I have a copy of the record before me. These are his exact 
words. Addressing the delegates he said: 
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“Here you may wish me to express my personal political faith. I am a 
Democrat. I believe in the two-party system as the best system for our 
America. In the France that crashed through weakness under the German 
blitzkreig there were 26 parties. Every government was called a coalition 
government. The government was so unstable that big industrialists, men of 
wealth and the kept press decided principle. The working millions of France 
had only the right of protest through strike, and so the time came when 
Frenchmen without planes and tanks fought and ran and surrendered in 
shame to Vichy. 


“Our government,” he said, “the Government of the United States of 
America must be kept strong and stable. I as a Democrat believe that the 
way to help is a strong humanity and modern democratic faith which is com- 
mitted to the proposition that human rights and human happiness are the 
first business of government, and that whenever there is a conflict between 
human rights and property rights, the weight of orderly government should 
take care of human rights first and property rights second.” 


I continue to quote: “I state only that I myself, working with all similar- 
minded men, expect to concentrate my political activity through the medium 
of the Democratic party in political action which eventutlly makes the laws 
under which we live in any world in peace and order, but in diffusion there is 
confusion. I shall stay within the ramparts of democracy and fight on and on. 
I urge all to join and support any movement looking toward the better ideas 
of government, regardless of this so-called two-party affiliation, but I strongly 
urge that in political action itself you should see full employment and a per- 
manent peace as the two main objectives, moving toward the practical job 
ahead in 1946 behind Roosevelt.” 


So that in October, 1944, Henry Wallace, speaking through the medium of 
a great labor convention to the people of the United States of America, made 
his political commitments. 

In 1946 I had many opportunities to see him throughout that year. He 
continued to maintain in his conversations with me that he intended to re- 
main within the ramparts of the Democratic party and fight for his goal of 
liberalism. 

In the early part of 1947 he continued to maintain that attitude. And then 
he changed his mind—for what reasons are only best known to him. I do 
know that the third-party movement was not conceived by Henry Wallace. I 
certainly also know that the third-party movement in the United States of 
America during the year 1948 was not conceived within the councils of the 
American labor movement. I know that. I positively know that. I know that 
a great many people without the ranks of the organized labor movement in 
the United States of America—not a great many, I should not say a great 
many, but a few, met and they decided to have a third party, without giving 
labor the benefit of consultation. 

Labor had not to be consulted, so they said. “We are going to have this 
Third Party, and we will cram it down the throats of labor, whether they 
want it or not. What do we care if it creates division, if it is an instrument 
of confusion and diffusion? What do we care? Let’s have a Third Party.” 

And the Third Party, comporting itself, as it did, to the wishes of the 
Kremlin, organized a movement to drive Truman out of the White House. Of 
that I was always conscious. 
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I had some responsibilities in this situation. Many of the leading leftists 
throughout the United States prior to my declaration and support of President 
Truman literally deluged my office with the filthiest kind of written materia] 
demanding I denounce Truman in the course of this political campaign, or that 
I at least remain neutral and keep out of it. I know something about the tor- 
tures to which I was subjected for some four or five months prior to the No- 
vember election. I paced floors, I had an association with other men around 
me to think out these problems and make decisions, because it happens to be 
the responsibility of the president of a great organization such as this to make 
decisions upon important issues. I had made them before, and I intended in 
this instance, so help me God, to make another decision. Not in the interests 
of Phil Murray—no, no, no; but in the interest of these organized millions 
whom I was privileged to represent in my capacity as President of this great 
movement. And not in their interest alone, but in the interest of America and 
in the interest of all the people, all the people. I would be derelict in the per- 
formance of my duties as your President and remiss, of course, in the recogni- 
tion of my obligations if I didn’t give factual recognition to the very practical 
aspects of our everyday life. 

I thought of you. I thought of the millions whom you are privileged and 
honored to represent. I thought of your children and their homes, and the mil- 
lions of children of your constituents. I thought of my country. I thought of 
my God. And I made my decision. And I submitted my recommendation to my 
associates, the members of my Executive Board. 

Now it is over, and I still believe that we saved America, we saved men, 
and we saved women, we saved children. And we helped save the world. 

And now at the end of it all the convention today is faced with the re- 
sponsibility of adopting a resolution, a resolution which this convention 
adopted in many conventions prior to this date. Nothing inconsistent, nothing 
diabolical—the same resolution presented to our convention by our committee 
in the same spirit. No boastfulness, no treachery, no trickery, no deceit. 

Why do men who render your opposition to this resolution express op- 
position to it today when you were for it yesterday? What is it that brings 
about this transformation in your heart and in your mind? Don’t be weak men. 
You have indicated by your actions upon the floor of this convention in dis- 
cussion pertaining to this resolution a degree of weakness—and I speak with 
reference now to the individuals who express opposition to the resolution. You 
are not comporting yourselves to the requirements of sturdy, strong trade 
unionists, nor are you adhering yourselves to your former allegiances, these 
allegiances which you gave to this organization down through the years when 
the same resolution was presented to you and you unanimously adopted it. Do 
not be hypocritical or subtle. Be men. Be men. 

Standing before this mighty convention this afternoon, speaking in the 
spirit of complete humility, this mighty organization of ours, the CIO, has 
contributed its mite and put forth its greatest effort towards the election of 
President Truman and a liberal Congress. It will be rewarded for its efforts 
because it will be diligent, it will be forever diligent in the prosecution of the 
program that the President of the United States brought to the people of this 
country in the course of the last campaign. Our slogan is not a slogan of the 
Peoples’ World or the Daily Worker, or the Communist Party; our slogan is 
a slogan of the people, the slogan of the people, not a slogan that subverts. It 
is the slogan of America. It is the slogan of the heart, and the pulse and the 
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soul of America. We are proud of our participation in this election and the 
part that we have played in it, and we thank God, together with the people 
for their manifestations of cooperation and lending support to the CIO-PAC 
in promoting the successful election of President Truman. We have saved the 
day, and we have helped save our nation. 

I have no more to say excepting thank you, and thank the thousands of 
you back home who loaned your efforts towards attainment of this great vic- 
tory. 

Again I support the resolution. 

(There were a great many cries of “Question” “Question.’’) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The delegates will be seated. All delegates will 
please be seated..There is evidently a desire on the part of the convention 
to have the motion placed before the house. 

The previous question was ordered. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question now recurs upon the motion to 
adopt the report of the committee. Those favoring the motion will say Aye; 
contrary-minded, No. 

Those favoring the motion will rise to the feet. I should like the ushers 
to count the votes. All delegates will please be seated. 


All delegates opposed to the committee’s report will please rise and re- 
main standing until counted. 

All delegates will please be seated. 

The secretary will record the vote. There is always a strange silence when 
a vote is being taken. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reports the vote to support the report of the 
committee, 537; and 49 against. 

The report of the committee prevails. It has been adopted by the over- 
whelming majority of the delegates attending this convention. 

The Committee on Resolutions. 


Resolution No. 30 


ISRAEL 


Today, more than three years after the end of the war, the surviving Jews 
in Europe are still living a life of an uprooted people without homes, without 
means and almost without hope. They are the survivors of the people who were 
the special targets of Hitler. Men and women in the prime of life and growing 
children are languishing in camps for Displaced Persons. They are deprived of 
the happiness and dignity of self-support. They are an unwilling burden on the 
countries who financed the camps. 


With few exceptions, they can gain admittance to no country of our great 
Western civilization. The Displaced Persons Bill passed by the 80th Congress 
was wholly inadequate and discriminatory. The Jewish Community of Palestine 
of which organized labor is the most potent single force, has always stood 
ready and eager to receive these refugees, rehabilitate them and provide them 
with useful employment. 

In May 1948 after the expiration of the British mandate, the democrati- 
cally elected representatives of the Jewish Community of Palestine officially 
proclaimed the State of Isreal—that part of Palestine which was assigned to 
to them by the United Nations. Within a few hours President Truman an- 
nounced our government’s de facto recognition of the new state of Isreal. 
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Supported by the enthusiasm of its citizens and by sympathizers abroad 
this tiny state has managed to withstand military assault despite the unjusti- 
fied embargo on shipments of arms to Israel. 

NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 

That this Convention calls upon the American government: 

1. To complete the recognition of Israel by extending the present de facto 
to full de jure recognition. In the half year of its existence, this democratic 
state has fully demonstrated its stability and that its authority is upheld and 
supported by the entire population. 

2. To lift the embargo on arms shipments. The young Jewish state must 
be able to defend itself against aggression. 

3. To oppose all attempts in the United Nations to deprive Israel of the 
Negev, which is more than half of its present territory and has been allocated 
to the Jews by the decision of the United Nations of November 29th. Ampu- 
tation of the Negev would be not only an act of grave injustice to the Jewish 
people, but would tend to undermine world confidence in the integrity of the 
United Nations. As American citizens, we earnestly urge that the pledge 
solemnly made to the Jewish people be kept and carried out in all honesty and 
good faith. 

4. To provide financial aid to Israel in the form of a Joan. 

5. To support the future application of Israel for admission to the United 
Nations. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That this Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations reaffirms its solidarity with the Histadrut, the or- 
ganization of Israeli workers. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the Com- 
mittee, and the Chair at this moment has the extreme pleasure of presenting 
to this convention Mr. Isaac Ben Zevie, now the president of the National 
Jewish Council of Palestine, which was the legislative body of Palestine and 
is now in the process of transferring its powers to the new State of Israel. 

He is now a member of the provisional government council. He went to 
Palestine 40 years ago and became a pioneer in the labor movement and is one 
of the founders of Histadrut, the general organization of the workers of Pales- 
tine, which he is now representing as well as the State of Israel. He is an 
author of books on the Orient and is a Palestinian expert in this field. 

I take particular pleasure and great delight in presenting to the dele- 
gates Mr. Isaac Ben Zevie. 

(Applause. ) 


MR, ISAAC BEN ZEVIE 
President, National Jewish Council of Israel 


President Murray, Members of the Executive Council, delegates to the 
Tenth Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I bring you, friends, the greetings of peace from the organized 
labor movement of the youngest state in the world, a state born in hard Jabor 
and struggle, of war, aggression, invasion, the new state of Israel. This state 
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d is seeking nothing but the integrity of its own boundaries, nothing but the 
% rescue of the remnants of a tortured people, nothing but liberty, justice, and 
human dignity for all its inhabitants. I speak to you in the name of Israel 
and in the name of the Histadrut. 


Our men, women and children had to fight nature and wilderness, drain 


) swamps, and uproot malaria, and defend themselves against the attacks of 
c wild tribes; and adapt themselves and their children to new conditions. As a 
if result of this great heroic struggle, a new generation of workers and fighters 

arose in Israel. The main task, however, was to prepare soil for more 
t brethren to come, newcomers from abroad. This task would never have been 


accomplished if not for the heroic self-sacrifice and devotion of our pioneers 
and the Histradrut, which is the backbone and the dynamic power in Israel. 


The Histadrut, established in 1920, which I have the honor to represent 
here, is taking care of the well-being of labor as a whole, and not merely of 
its own members. It embraces the entire laboring classes of Palestine, in- 
cluding the Arab sections as well. It organized trade unions, but it prevails 
as one integral organization. Thus, we have no parallel unions, no separate 
unions, but one united labor organization, one united employment office, one 
united cooperative labor movement. Histadrut, with a membership of 300,000, 
is taking care of the medical relief and the educational needs of the children, 
i and offers professional training and furthers the knowledge of the Hebrew 
language among the immigrants. Particular attention is given to the prob- 
f lem of housing, and above all to keep the standard of living on a very high 
scale by caring for minimum wages and good working conditions. 

The main feature of the Histadrut is its constructive work; the establish- 
ment of productive cooperatives as well as consumer cooperatives in agri- 
culture, in industry, and in transportation. A large number of agricultural 
cooperative settlements were established during the last 40 years, also indus- 
trial cooperatives since the foundation of the Histadrut which controls and 
supervises all the cooperative establishments. The Histadrut is indeed a large 
democratic community administered by elected representatives chosen by the 
members at conventions and by central committees. 

I come to you directly from Jerusalem, a city in Israel, which has with- 
stood cannon fire and bombardments and in which the menace of sniper 
bullets is still present, even now in this period of uneasy truce. I come from 
a city. considered holy and sacred to all religious, the citadel of the noblest 
concepts of civilized mankind, the symbol of peace and brotherhood of man. 

It is a matter of regret to me, as it must be to all of you, that the 
United Nations—the organization which was intended to secure and maintain 
the peace of the world—was apparently unable to bring peace and security to 
the Holy City, the symbol of peace to humanity. We, therefore, were forced 
to rely. on our own initiative and strength. 

We in Israel know how to appreciate the friendship and aid extended 
to us in our cause by the United States of America. You have done it not ( 
from any other motive but that of your concern for justice and righteousness, 
the cause for which we are fighting. As for us, if it were not for our con- 
| Viction that justice must prevail over brute force, we could not have with- 
| stood and vanquished the hordes of the enemy which invaded our land with 
| overwhelming might. Remember, we are but few in numbers. Those who 4 
would wrest the land from us are many’and they are supported by forces 
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of seven neighboring kingdoms, not to mention any other forces which are 
assisting them against us. 

We in Israel, the youngest of the nations, are few in numbers but there 
are hundreds of thousands, nay, millions, who knock at our gates and _ for 
whom we wish to keep the gates open. We feel that we walk in the path of 
righteousness. We know what we are fighting for, and we know that the 
freedom and justice-loving people of America are our real friends. Freedom, 
justice and dignity of man constitute the cause of Israel. 

I wish to extend to the CIO Community Services Committee the sincere 
thanks of the Histadrut for the generous assistance you have given us during 
the recent war years, and for the medical services that have been given the 
Histadrut. We thank you for your moral and financial assistance. 

We appeal to you to continue your assistance to a people harassed over 
the centuries, and ravaged to the point of almost complete extermination in 
this very generation. This people now seeks a home, a refuge for their bodies 
and souls. They seek physical security and sustenance for their spirit. We 
know and have absolute confidence that you will support us-in this great 
struggle. 

What we ask may seem modest to you, but it means a great deal to us. 
We ask to be recognized as a free nation among the free nations and to 
respect the frontiers of our country as assigned by the decision of the United 
Nations. We wish the Negev to be included in our state as it was decided by 
the United Nations assembly as this section is the only large open space which 
is deserted and unpopulated now and which will be revived by our efforts and 
thus become a place of refuge for hundreds of thousands of new immigrants 
from the European D. P. camps and from Moslem countries as well. We wish 
the whole of Galilee which is actually in our hands to remain in the Jewish 
state. Finally, we wish that at least the Jewish part of Jerusalem shall re- 
main an integral part of the state of Israel. 

We want you to help beat down the hand of brute force clutching at 
our throat. We ask you, the members of the CIO, to throw the great weight 
of your moral force upon the scale of justice against the balance of injustice. 
With you, as a model of freedom and justice on the Western Hemisphere to 
emulate, we intend to bring a new order of freedom and justice, a new basis 
for democracy and revival to our ancient land, the cradle of civilization. 

To secure this justice, to bring the concept of freedom and equality to 
this ancient land will be in the best interests of humanity. It will help bring 
real and lasting peace to all the nations of the world, including all the neigh- 
boring countries of the Near East. 

This is my belief, and this is the message I bring to you from the fight- 
ing and beleaguered nation, the people of Israel. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: On behalf of the delegates participating in this 
great Convention I wish to express our appreciation to Mr. Zevie for his fine 
statement made to the delegates today. 

The resolution before the Convention provides for the absolute recog- 
nition by the United States Government of the new State of Israel, that it 
shall be the high resolve of our organization to prosecute through the chan- 
nels of our national Government this recognition. 

The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 

(Secretary. Carey assumed the chair as Chairman.) 
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CHAIRMAN CAREY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Potofsky. 


DELEGATE POTOFSKY: Mr. Chairman, I have been asked and I con- 
sider it a privilege to accept this designation, to make a presentation on be- 
half of the American Organization of Labor, CIO organizations and other 
organizations, participating in helping the Jéwish people in Palestine. I have 
been asked to present a scroll to President Murray in recognition of his ef- 
forts, his readiness to help the Jewish people whenever any call was made 
upon him consistent with CIO policy. 


President Murray was at all times ready to help the new Israel State, 
the Jewish people before the State was formed, and he was at the beck and 
call of Histadrut, the Federation of Labor in Palestine. There is an American 
organization known as the American Trade Union Council for National Pal- 
estine. This American committee, composed not only of Jews but gentiles, 
not only of CIO but also A. F. of L. and other unions have asked me to present 
on their behalf a scroll to President Murray in recognition of the great serv- 
ice he has rendered to the Jewish people and to Histadrut. President Murray 
has always answered the call whenever it was made upon him, whether it 
was to talk to President Truman, or whether it was to cable to the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain on behalf of the laboring pople and the aspirations of 
the Jewish people in Palestine. He was always ready. God knows the Jewish 
people have made a supreme sacrifice, particularly in the last war when mil- 
lions of them were sacrificed on the altar of Hitlerism and in the gas cham- 
bers of Nazi Germany. The Jews have earned their homeland. So in recog- 
nition of the service rendered by President Murray, I hereby present Presi- 
dent Murray a scroll of honor. It reads: 


“A scroll of honor presented to Philip Murray, President of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations as a token of esteem and appreciation for the 
many years of sincere championship of the cause of the Jewish people, for 
inestimable aid in the establishment of the State of Israel, and for warmest 
fraternal solidarity with Histadrut Israel Labor Organization.” It is signed 
by Joseph Schlossberg, J. Breslau, Max Zaritsky, Henry Greenberg, Abe 
Miller, Isaac Hamlin, and Isadore Laderman. 


I take pleasure in presenting to you this scroll of honor. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I desire, Delegate Potofsky and those of your 
associates who brought to me this very fine tribute, to express my deep and 
very sincere thanks. This mighty movement, together with its officers have 
contributed much toward the development of the new State of Israel, and 
they have lent their support consistently throughout the years for the growth 
of the Palestine labor movement. 


It is a source of great pleasure to have the privilege of being associated 
With the leaders in this movement, my good friend Schlossberg, and all of 
the people who have signed this certificate of merit. They have repeatedly 
called upon me and other officers of this organization for the purpose of 
rendering assistance through our unions, in support of the Jewish people, not 
only in Palestine, not only in the new State of Israel, but in other places 
Where they have suffered as a result of the last war. 

I therefore regard it as a distinct honor, and of course a source of great 
pleasure, to be the recipient of this estimable tribute at the hands of the 
members of this American labor movement that has devoted so many years 
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of its service toward the development of a new State of Israel and the build- 
ing of a great labor organization in that country. 

Thank you again, President Potofsky, you and your associates. 

The Committee on Resolutions, 

SECRETARY CURRAN: *- 


Resolution No. 8 
CIVIL RIGHTS AND PROTECTION O¥ DEMOCRACY 


The relationship among the various racial and ethnic groups which make 
up our nation is a vital matter of national and, indeed, international concern. 
This fact has been recognized by the United States in the several treaties 
entered into upon the conclusion of the first and second World Wars, treaties 
which contain provisions requiring the signatories not to discriminate against 
their racial minorities. 


The Charter of the United Nations has been accepted by the people of 
America and ratified by the Senate of the United States and signed by the 
President. Under the provisions of this Charter, the United States solemnly 
undertook the responsibility with the other signatories, to promote freedom 
for all without distinction as to race, language or religion. These same ideals 
and principles are inherent throughout the Declaration of Independence and 
Constitution of the United States. Time and again this has been enunciated 
as the public policy of the United States. 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations was founded upon this self- 
same principle of freedom, equality and equal opportunity for all Americans. 
In August, 1942, the CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination was established 
to implement this principle. The CIO’s record of accomplishment in this area 
has been far in advance of any other group in the United States. In our 
Southern Organizing Drive, we are daily striking telling blows for freedom 
and against discrimination throughout the south. 

Although Freedom from Fear is more fully realized in America than in 
any other country, there are still groups in our population who are not equally 
free from fear. Organized groups have fanned hatred and intolerance and 
have struck fear into the hearts of men and women because of their racial 
origin or religion and political beliefs. Due process of law is denied because 
of race, color, creed, or political beliefs. Equal opportunity is denied because 
of race, color, creed or national origin. Equal access to places of public ac- 
commodation is denied because of race, color, or creed. 

The workers of our nation are among the chief victims of this drive 
against our basic liberties. The Taft-Hartley Act has marked an intensifica- 
tion of this movement against freedom. The legislative attack upon the basic 
rights of labor has been accompanied as well by an attack from the courts. 
During the past year scores of injunctions have been issued by courts restrain- 
ing the constitutional rights of free American workers. 

The growing hysteria which has blinded many to our American traditions 
of democracy has taken many forms. The attack upon the rights of labor 
has been accompanied by a persecution of labor leaders. Reintroducing the 
pattern of repression of the 1920’s, deportation proceedings have been com- 
menced against labor leaders who are not citizens and who have resided here 
for many years. Labor leaders have been held for deportation solely on the 
ground of their alleged political beliefs and denied bail. Control over immi- 
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: gration has been arbitrarily used to bar Canedian union leaders and conven- 
tion delegates from entering this country. Dangerous inroads on a free labor 
movement have been made by the Atomic Energy Commission. 


The infamous Thomas-Rankin House Un-American Activities Committee 
has demonstrated its complete disregard for the constitutional rights of minor- 
ities with whose ideas it disagrees. As in the past it continues to slander 
minority groups in our society and engage in witch-hunts in order to stir up 
hysteria, to use its authority for anti-labor purposes and, as in the past, it 


e continues to function as a kangaroo court denying to accused persons the 

1. right to be informed of the charges against them or the opportunity to answer 

S such charges. 

1S This Committee, with its long record of repression and anti-labor bias, 

t sponsored the Mundt-Nixon bill. This bill, with its dangerous threat to free- 
dom of speech and freedom of association and its provisions which could 

if readily be turned against labor organizations, failed to become law after it 

. was denounced by large groups of freedom-loving Americans. 

y Preservation of civil liberties is the highest duty of every government, 

n whether it be federal, state, or local. Wherever the law enforcement meas- 

is ures and the authority of government are unused or inadequate to discharge 

d this primary function of government, this authority must be strengthened. 

d Recognizing these facts, President Truman created the President’s Com- 


mittee on Civil Rights on December 5, 1946, with the specific responsibility 
of preparing for him a report outlining more effective means and procedures 
for the protection of the civil rights of the people of the United States. The 
CIO was represented on this committee by Secretary-Treasurer James B. 
Carey. 

The findings of this committee, in the form of the report, “To Secure 
These Rights,” will rank in our history as a charter for human dignity and 
freedom. With courage and devotion to the principles contained in this report, 
President Truman requested the regular and special session of the 80th Con- 
gress to translate this report into legislative reality. 

The CIO unreservedly supports President Truman’s Civil Rights pro- 
gram. We are determined to secure the adoption of these recommendations 
on the Federal and State level. We feel that the enactment of this program 
will enable America in actual practice to show the world that we intend to 
close the gap between our stated ideals and our day-to-day practices. In ad- 
dition, we feel that segregated community patterns, wherever they exist, 
should be challenged and eliminated, in order to prevent the dead hand of the 
past from controlling the behavior of succeeding generations. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That the Tenth Constitutional Convention of the CIO hereby pledges 
itself to continue the struggle to achieve the full, equal enjoyment of all the 
rights guaranteed in the Constitution of the United States, regardless of race, ( 
color, creed, or national origin. 

WE DEMAND: 

1. The passage of federal and local fair employment practice acts. 

2. The abolition of segregation in the armed forces. 

3. The enactment of a federal anti-lynching bill. A 

4. The passage of federal and state legislation outlawing poll taxes and 
other restrictions on the right to vote. 
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5. The passage of measures to ban segregation in interstate travel. 
6. The enactment of safeguards against racial discrimination in federal] 
appropriations for state aid. 

7. The enactment of civil rights laws in all states which now do not have 
such laws eliminating segregation. 

8. The abolition of the Thomas-Rankin Committee. 

9. The enactment of laws protecting aliens long resident in the United 
States and regularizing their status. 

10. The establishment of guarantees to protect the freedom of thought 
and the freedom of political views of government workers and the revoca- 
tion of Executive Order 9835. 


Your committee recommends the adoption of this resolution. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee. 

The motion was duly seconded. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Ewart Guinier, 

DELEGATE EWART GUINIER, United Public Workers: It is a 
real pleasure for me to rise in support of this Committee’s report. I 
remember the first CIO Convention in 1940 which I attended it was my 
privilege to speak on part of the subject included in this resolution. I spoke 
on the resolution calling for the abolition of the poll tax. It is now eight years, 
and we still have the poll tax. I make that remark because I would like to 
try to impress upon the delegates the seriousness of the subject matter in- 
cluded in this resolution and that this resolution goes much further than 
merely abolishing the poll tax. If eight years have gone by and we have not 
abolished the poll tax, it is going to take a tremendous amount of effort if we 
are going to be able to accomplish the things contained in this resolution, in- 
cluding the abolition of segregation. 

I would like to say this resolution is a commendable one, because if we 
pass this resolution we are putting this great organization of ours on record 
against practices in this country which many people are going to fight to 
maintain. 

If we pass this resolution we are going to have an attack on the majority 
in many of the State Legislatures in many. of the Southern States, trying to 
fight them to get them to delete segregation. When we take on such a job, 
Brothers and Sisters, we are really taking on some big high-powered people. 
When we take on the job of trying to abolish segregation in the armed forces, 
we are taking on a small war with Mr. Kenneth Royall, because, despite the 
proclamation of President Truman, he has stated that no matter what comes 
he will never agree to abolish segregation in the armed forces. 

When we say that we can try to abolish segregation in the armed forces 
we are taking on men in this country with tremendous prestige. We are 
taking on men with such prestige and power as that of Dwight Eisenhower, 
because only this February Dwight Eisenhower went before the Senate of 
the United States and told a Senate committee that he favored segregation 
in the armed forces. 

So I want to try to impress upon this body that this is not an easy matter 
for us to make up our minds about if we really mean business. We are taking 
on some powerful forces, and they are determined to keep segregation. They 
are determined to keep Jim Crow. They are going to call you names. Yes, 
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I have lived in the South, and when you fight for the rights of Negroes in 


] the South, you know the names you are called. It is not pleasant to be called 
those names. The weaker brothers and sisters fall by the wayside when they 
2 are called names. So I say to you, brothers and sisters, that when you 


vote for this, keep that in mind. 

I am proud that my organization, the United Public Workers of America, 
i under the leadership of Abram Flaxer, has never faltered in fighting against 
the Jim Crow. Abram Flaxer and the Public Workers of America, fought for 
FEPC in the Government service and we are still fighting to improve the 
order that President Truman executed in relation to FEPC. Because we do 
that people call us names. 


Brother Flaxer has been maligned the length and breadth of this country, 
because from the word “go” he has fought within and outside our organiza- 
tion for the rights of my people. I say to you, for example, that we not only 
must pass this resolution but we must try to have the spirit of this resolu- 
tion executed. 

For example, Mr. Truman appointed an FEPC Board. Who do you 
think he put on it? One of the members of that Board appointed only two 
months ago is Miss Matthews. Miss Matthews is a person in Washington 
who fought against Negro women becoming members of the Association of 
University Women in the Washington, D. C. Chapter. When the newspapers 
asked Miss Matthews how she could reconcile her attitude she said she saw 
no contradiction. We must have the courage to see that people like Miss 
Matthews cannot enforce FFEPC and should be removed from the Board 
of FEPC in the Government service. 

I say to you brothers and sisters that if you pass this resolution calling 
for the revocation of Executive Order 9835 there are people who will say 
that you are in favor of saboteurs in the Federal Government, because that 
is what they said about my union when President Truman issued this infamous 
Executive Order 9835 in March 1947 and we opposed it. We opposed it then 
because we know that you cannot start a witch hunt for one minority and 
let another minority go free. When we called on the other union to join with 
us for the revocation of this order, some of them were afraid, but during 
y the past three months what has happened? Executive Order 9835 has been 
D turned into an anti-negro.witch hunt. Negroes are being fired from the Fed- 
p cral Government because of no other reason than that they have stood up to 
. fight the Jim Crow. Now the leaders are under charges of disloyalty to 
) the Government because they fought against the Jim Crow. When Mr. White 
comes here tomorrow he can tell you that in eight States in this country 
S the leaders of his organization are under charges under this Executive Order, 

The FBI is trying to intimidate every Negro who works for the Federal 
Government to shut him up, so that he will not stand up like a man and 
fight for his rights. The FBI goes to the neighbors of Negroes and asks 
them if they had white people visiting this person. The FBI goes to the 
neighbors of white people and asks, “Do Negroes visit this family?” In 
this loyalty procedure they ask you such questions as this: “What do you 
think of fair employment practices?” “Are you in favor of segregation?” 
“Does Russia have anti-discrimination laws?” “Do you believe in anti-dis- 
crimination laws ?” ; 

Well, I believe in anti-discrimination laws, and no one, the FBI, the Fed- 
eral Government, the Congress of the United States, or any State Legislature 
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will ever get me to change my mind I say to you, brothers and sisters, we 
are going to need courage for what we do today, if this resolution is going 
to be more than mere window dressing. I believe that this organization, just 
like my union, has learned a lesson, that you cannot build a strong organi- 
zation and discriminate against one group. Our union is strong. The 
members of our union are devoted to it because, through thick and thin, when 
it was popular and when it was unpopular, we have stuck our necks out and 
fought for the equal rights of all our members. 

I wish you God speed, and that you have the courage to stand up, not only 
to vote for this resolution but to go back into your local unions and go back 
into your communities and fight hard to make it work. 

I thank you very much. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate John Gojack, 
United Electrical Workers. 

DELEGATE GOJACK, United Electrical Workers: This resolution pro- 
vides another beacon light along the path that CIO has blazed in the field of 
civil rights and the protection of democracy. 

My remarks are directed merely to emphasize three points in the reso- 
lution and to illustrate my contention that a weakening in the fight for the 
protection of civil rights on any front is a concession that Will lead to the 
destruction of all civil rights and all freedom as we know it. 

The resolution correctly points out that the legislative attack on basic 
rights of labor has been accompanied as well by attack from the courts. 

Today there are many CIO members and officers who are behind prison 
bars or who face jail sentences because of violations of their civil rights, and 
their struggles on the picket line. I will give you one example of that. A CIO 
representative in southwestern Michigan participated in a picket line, as 
many of us have. On one day in a fight disturbance, in which no single person 
was injured, in which no property. was destroyed, this CIO representative was 
arrested. As a result of that arrest he has been found guilty of one misde- 
meanor and sentenced to 90 days, and one felony count and sentenced to a 
year and a half to four years and a fine of $750. He faces hearing on another 
felony count, and if he is found guilty and the convictions are upheld—they 
are being appealed—he can serve a total of eight years and be fined as much 
as $20,000. 

To indicate the position of the courts in violation of civil rights, and that 
they know no political color line, I report that this representative works for 
the UAW. 

The resolution, I am glad to report, calls for putting into legislative real- 
ity the President’s civil rights program, and that will require action on our 
part, because I do not believe that a committee alone, headed by Charlie 
Wilson, president of General Electric, through proclamation will guarantee to 
to put that program into practice. Not the Charlie Wilson, who in 1946 ina 
strike against General Electric, went through every court he could to violate 
our right to picket. Not the Charlie Wilson whose policy in his plant is 
directed against Negroes and members of other minorities. 

The third point I want to stress particularly cites correctly that organ- 
ized groups have fanned hatred and intolerance, because of their race, origin, 
or political beliefs. I am not so much concerned about the organized groups, 
because I feel strongly that the American people will never follow the line 
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of the Ku Klux Klan or Gerald L. K. Smith. I am more concerned with the 
subtle hatred, discrimination as an individual. 

As an individual who developed his understanding of the common brother- 
hood of man in religious institutions, I am constrained to realize that some 
of us are sticking our heads in the sand like an ostrich. I think we must 
realize that while a great deal of work has been done in this field by the CIO, 
we still have a long way to go. 

A CIO acquaintance of mine happens to be guilty of anti-Semitic expres- 
sions. This fellow does not work or live in the Midwest. If he did, because 
his name is Irish, it would be used against him. The fact that the name is 
difficult to pronounce would be used against him. These many CIO members 
have to learn the correctness of that pronouncement in the CIO pamphlet 
which declares that there is no scientist who can tell from looking at a brain 
whether that brain came from a white man, a black man, a red man, or a 
yellow man. There is no scientist who can tell by examining a pint of blood 
whether that blood comes from a Negro or a Chinese or a white man, a 
Catholic, a Protestant, or a Jew. 

And when I look back upon my own personal experience as a member of 
a religious minority, and I understand the historical fact which brought my 
parents and the parents of many delegates to this country, I am compelled to 
ask this question, when political descrimination comes along, can racial or 
religious persecution be far behind? And I say in adopting this resolution 
we must also honestly accept all the principles and guide our unions in put- 
ting these principles into actuality and carrying forth the principles set forth 
in this resolution. 

DELEGATE YANCEY. United Transport Service Employees of America: 
Mr. Chairman and Delegates, it was not my intention to speak on this 
resolution. For five consecutive conventions I have appeared and addressed 
myself to this subject matter, but I could not sit idly by and listen to some 
of the things that have been said without endeavoring to correct the record. 

Some of our good warm weather friends who at this time drape them- 
selves in the flag of Negro champions are not always champions of the 
Negro cause. I can well recall when it was quite unpopular for these warm 
weather friends to support the Negro cause because at that time to say any- 
thing about advancing good citizenship might interfere with the war effort. 
I can also recall some of our good warm weather friends have given the kiss 
of death to certain FEPC legislation in certain states of the nation. 

We are not against these persons supporting honestly the cause of the 
Negro, but I think we must stand opposed to those who get up and say they 
are for this and for that to help the Negro cause when we know full well 
the first thing in their mind is the following of the party line. 

I, too, have lived in the South. I, too, have traveled in the South, and it 
is absolutely disgusting, a very disgusting spectacle, to see an exploited party 
going about talking distorted facts about the Marshall Plan and supporting 
the Third Party, and doing everything else that follows the party line, when 
they, themselves, know nothing about it. These people, endeavoring to seek 
some relief from the oppression that is upon them, don’t know the difference 
between Communism and rheumatism, but they are still following the party 
line, 

I don’t propose we follow the policy of gradualism, but I oppose the policy 
of revolutionary tactics. I don’t think the question of civil rights will be re- 
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solved in either manner. We have got to take a cool, common sense view of 
this thing and follow the things set forth in this resolution. They are basic, 
and being basic, they are substantial, and being substantial they are the 
things that will cure the problem against which we complain. I am not too 
deluded that in CIO we have complete elimination of segregation. I know 
within CIO there is still plenty of segregation, and some of those with whom 
I shake hands in CIO as brothers are not opposed to segregation; but at the 
same time I know CIO has made tremendous advances in the field of fighting 
segregation; and I place full credit in the President’s civil rights program, 
because I know it is the same program the CIO’s Committee Against Discrim- 
ination has acted upon for the last several years. 

What about the Dixiecrats? We have got that element, too, way over 
on the conservative side, that talks about this question of prejudice, and that 
we shouldn’t have an elimination of it, and that we should keep certain people 
in subjection. We hear them say that elimination of segregation and discrim- 
ination is going to mean that the precious flower of Southern womanhood is 
going to be violated. What about the precious flower of Northern womanhood, 
and, for that matter the precious flower of Negro womanhood? We are not 
going to say the elimination of segregation and discrimination is going to 
mean their destruction. We think it should be granted equitably and freely 
to every citizen, regardless of his color, that elimination of segregation will 
not in any way hurt or harm the precious flower of womanhood. 

They talk about the question of social equality. They bring that up to 
blind us against voting against discrimination. What is social equality? It 
is nothing more or less than people of equal social culture being on an equal 
footing. Whenever people have equal cultural opportunities they become so- 
cially equal. The question of people associating together is a matter of per- 
sonal prerogative, and is something this resolution does not want to control. 

As we approach a vote on this resolution I think these three things 
should concern us and be uppermost in our minds. First of all We must grant 
moral justice and extend the hand of Christian brotherhood to every person. 
We must as citizens of America extend constitutional justice to every person 
in America. And third, as true trade unionists we must follow the principles 
of trade unionists not only for the people that are oppressed but also for 
our own personal good. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I might say my own organization at this last 
convention appointed a special Civil Rights Committee, and we have three 
permanent employees whose services are constantly put to work at the civil 
rights question in the steel industry. 

The question recurs on the motion to adopt the report of the Committee. 

The report of the Committee was adopted. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee now has a special 
resolution dealing with the West Coast Maritime Strike. 


Resolution No. 49 
IN SUPPORT OF MARITIME STRIKE 
WHEREAS, The International Longshoremen’s and Warehousmen’s Union 
CIO; the Marine Cooks and Stewards of America, CIO; have been engaged in 
a strike since September 2, 1948, and which continues; and 
WHEREAS, this strike was forced upon them by those seeking to invoke 
the vicious provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act; and 
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WHEREAS, these gallant strikers have stood solidly with their organi- 
zation resisting these attempts; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that this convention compliment Pres- 
ident Murray for his support of the strike and those unions that have con- 
tributed financially thereto and we further compliment President Murray for 
the assistance rendered in assigning Vice President and Director of Organiza- 
tion Allan S. Haywood and Assistant Director of Organization R. J. Thomas 
to assist first, in bringing about negotiations; and second, in an effort to bring 
about settlement of the strike; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that this convention go on record pledging 
every aid to these organizations and the members involved in this important 
struggle. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee recommends 
adoption. 

The motion was seconded. 

VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: I came from San Francisco Friday after 
spending a couple of weeks down there where we got negotiations going. 
The employers on September 2nd after meeting for many weeks with the 
unions then raised the question of the Taft-Hartley Act. There is no other 
competing union against the Longshoremen. It should not have been involved 
in that case. Up to date the employees have backed away from that pro- 
vision, and the thing at the moment that is holding up the settlement of the 
strike is Lundberg of the Seamen’s Union, who has petitioned the NLRB 
without any membership to amount to anything, for bargaining rights on the 
ships operating between here and Alaska. 

A petition was filed by the employees in connection with the A.R.A. I 
am advised today the National Labor Relations Board has thrown out that 
petition of the employers, and that union will start negotiations right away. 

I am advised the NLRB will act on the petition that Lundberg has filed 
involving the Cooks and Stewards. We have every hope the strike may be 
terminated very soon with a successful agreement. 

Right here and now I want to pay my tribute to the rank and file mem- 
bers of that union for the way they have stuck solidly on that strike, and 
also pay tribute to President Murray for the efforts he has made first in 
supporting the strike, and then in bringing about negotiations. 

I am confident you will lend your support to this strike to the men who 
need it and are worthy of it. 

The report and recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 10 
FARMER-LABOR UNITY 


In response to the nation’s demands for food to win the war and to save 
the peace, the farmers of America have consistently broken production 
records throughout the war and postwar years. 

In 1948 they raised the greatest crops of all time, but already they are 
being penalized for this large production by serious price declines. 

Since last January the price of wheat at the farm has fallen 84c a bushel, 
or 30%; the price of corn has fallen more than a dollar a bushel, or 40%; 
and other grains have suffered similar declines. 
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These reductions in farm prices have found little reflection in retail food 
prices, and in most cases none at all. The retail] price of bread is 10% higher 
than a year ago although wheat at the farm has been selling for 20% less, 


The government’s farm price support program has not been, and is not 
now, responsible for the high cost of food to city consumers. All meat animal 
prices are far above parity, and for most of them there is no price support 
program. For the foods in the typical market basket of a city family, with 
the exception of meats, dairy and poultry products which have not yet re- 
flected the effect of record crops, the return to farmers has dropped back 
to within 4% of the returns they were receiving under price control in June 
1946. But the retail cost of these foods to city consumers is 17% greater than 
in June 1946, due to the fact that the margin taken by processors and dis. 
tributors is nearly 30% greater than in that month and today accounts for 
nearly 70% of the money which the housewife pays for these foods. 


To encourage increased farm output during the war, Congress gave a 
guarantee to farmers that prices of basic commodities would be supported, 
by government loan or purchase, at 90% of parity until two years after the 
end of hostilities. This guarantee has been renewed for the crops of 1948, 
but due to refusal of the 80th Congress to implement its guarantee with suit- 
able provisions for storing grain under government loans, farmers are being 
forced to sell grain below the guaranteed price floors. This failure of the 80th 
Congress to provide adequate protection to farmers was due to pressure ex- 
erted by the lobbyists of the organized grain trade. Their campaign will con- 
tinue in the 81st Congress in the hope of wrecking the government program 
of farm price supports, thereby delivering farmers into the hands of the 
speculators whom these lobbyists represent. Meanwhile, prices of steel, lead, 
zinc, building materials and other industrial products continue to rise. 


Thus farmers are faced with the prospect of further declines in grain 
prices and corresponding reductions in prices of livestock at a time when in- 
dustrial prices are still rising and the cost of things that farmers buy is in- 
creasing. 


Farmers and city workers are interdependent. They will prosper together, 
or not at all. The threat which now takes shape against the prosperity of 
American farmers is at the same time a threat against the welfare of in- 
dustrial workers. 

Industrial workers have a direct and personal interest in the mainte- 
nance of reasonable stability in the prices and incomes which farmers receive, 
just as farmers have an interest in the maintenance of high purchasing 
power among city workers. Farmers are consumers of the products which 
industrial workers produce, just as city workers are customers of the farmers’ 
products. Industrial workers want continued high output of farm foodstuffs, 
but this will not be forthcoming if farmers are to be penalized for maintain- 
ing output at a high level. Furthermore, any serious decline in farm income 
will again, as always in the past, undermine industrial employment and 
force down city workers income along with the drop in farm incomes. 

Soil conservation is another aspect of the farm program which affects 
all of us. The fertility of our soil is a national asset. Our future as a strong 
and vigorous nation depends upon continued improvement in land use and in 
saving the soil. Soil fertility will be restored and preserved only so long as 
farmers collectively can carry out programs for the wise use of land, can 
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have adequate assurance that they will not be penalized for adhering to soil 
practices which, though they may not enrich them as individuals, will pre- 
serve the land for the future, and only so long as farmers generally are pro- 
tected against the ruinous competition of the minority who mine their soil 
for immediate gain without thought for the generations to follow. 


Rural electrification is another example of cooperative farmer-govern- 
ment action which benefits the entire nation. The effort of private power 
interests to destroy this program by prohibiting use of government loans for 
the cooperative development of power generation threatens once again to 
make farmers the victims of these private power interests. 

Farmer cooperatives benefit both consumers and producers by providing 
more efficient distribution of farm products. The present attack of private 
merchandising interests upon these cooperatives, through manipulation of 
federal tax laws, is an additional campaign, which aims to inflict injury upon 
the farm population and upon the farmers’ customers in the cities. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations believes that all of these 
threats to the welfare of farmers are of direct and immediate concern to 
industrial workers, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. Congress should maintain its guarantee to support farm prices at 
reasonable levels with relation to the level of industrial prices and to the 
prices farmers pay for the things they buy. 

The price of major farm products, such as wheat, corn, cotton and hogs 
should be supported by flexible price supports which can be adjusted to re- 
flect trends of industrial prices and employment and which, under present 
high industrial prices and at present high levels of industrial employment, 
should approximate 90% of parity. To avoid waste of foodstuffs and to avoid 
excessive government purchase of price-supported farm products, the Ad- 
ministration should be empowered by Congress to substitute direct parity 
payments to farmers in lieu of government loans or purchases so that market 
prices may be allowed to fall below the support level when this is necessary 
to move exceptionally large supplies into consumption. 

In the event national policies fail to maintain full employment and de- 
flation ensues, a national food allotment plan should be promptly put into 
effect for the purpose of maintaining a safe minimum of food consumption 
by every family and to assure ample markets for the continued high produc- 
tion of foodstuffs by farmers. 

2. The government soil conservation program, with the costs of conser- 
vation shared between government and farmers and with democratic planning 
and participation by farmers, must be maintained and improved for the pur- 
pose of preserving and rebuilding the fertility of our soil, and to achieve best 
use of farm land and ranges to meet the nation’s present and future needs 
for food and fiber. 

3. The attack of special interests against the rural electrification pro- 
gram and against farm cooperatives must be resisted and defeated and these 
programs must be carried forward. 

4. People who work on farms and in factories should undertake jointly 
to consider their common interests in the maintenance of high real purchas- 
ing power for both groups, and in national policies to maintain prosperity 
on farms and full employment and high wages in cities. Farmers and workers 
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must not be divided by the monopoly interests which seek to set one against 
the other, nor by the profiteering middlemen who rob both the farmer and 
the city worker of their rightful share of the fruits of their labor. Every 
opportunity for the mutual exploration and discussion of the common prob. 
lems and programs of farmers and industrial workers should be sought out 
by the members of CIO unions and by State and County Councils, so that the 
barriers which selfish private interests seek constantly to erect between them 
shall be removed and the two groups can move forward together in a spirit 
of mutual understanding and cooperation in the interest of the nation as a 
whole. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 11 
INFLATION 

Prices are at all-time highs, having risen some 30 per cent since the 
termination of OPA controls in mid-1946. 

Prices are continuing to rise in spite of some few declines in food and 
grain prices. 

There will be certain shortages of basic and critical commodities which 
may be used to force prices to go even higher. 

Prices, since the end of the war, have risen much faster than wages and 
this trend of outstripping wages has resulted in lowering living standards of 
American workers and their families. 

High prices have forced most workers’ families to reduce and even de. 
plete their savings and then to go into debt to buy the many things they want 
and need. 

Each wage increase has been followed by an unnecessary series of price 
rises, such as, in the auto industry where five of the major companies raised 
wages by $152 million, and then increased prices by $582 million and in the 
steel industry where wages were raised $175 million and prices by over $640 
million. In these instances and many others wage increases have been used 
as an excuse to raise prices to unnecessarily high and dangerous levels. 

Rising prices and the concomitant development of soaring profits brought 
on by big business’ desire to protect themselves against the next depression 
has resulted in the establishment of all-time highs in prices and profits that 
in turn creates the distortion that sows the seeds of the next depression. The 
more serious the inflationary boom becomes the more difficult will be the re- 
adjustment period which follows; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That the CIO calls for the roll back of prices, and 

2. That price control be established on all commodities which basically 
affect the cost of living and/or agricultural and industrial production, and 

3. That power to ration, allocate and control inventories of scarce com- 
modities be made available, and 

4. That exorbitant and speculative prices be taxed through the enact- 
ment of undistributed and excess profits tax, and 

5. That the Federal Reserve Board be given authority to enact reserve 
requirements on time and demand deposits for not only member banks but all 
banks, and 

6. That authority over consumer credit controls be further extended, and 

7. That it be the declared policy of the federal government to see that 
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interest rates are maintained at not more than the 4 per cent G. I. loan level, 
and 

8. That authority be given the Department of Agriculture to stop specu- 
lation in the grain exchanges, and 

9. That a realistic attack on monopoly and monopolistic practices be 
made to stop among others the current practice of some industries of cur- 
tailing production and employment, to bolster prices instead of reducing 
prices to bolster demand. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 12 
TAX POLICY 

This past year the 80th Congress passed over the President’s veto a tax 
bill which gave major relief to the wealthy. 

This bill is a step in the direction of destroying the progressive structure 
of our tax system. 

No major relief has been given to the low income individuals in America 
since personal exemptions were drastically lowered during the war and tax 
rates were greatly increased and many new and heavier excise taxes were 
enacted. 

Tax changes during the war reduced the purchasing power of the millions 
of American people, and rising prices and inflation are now reducing purchas- 
ing power even further. 

The repeal of the excess profits tax enabled corporations to make ex- 
orbitant and unconscionable profits, this year amounting to $34 billion before 
taxes, and $20 billion after taxes. 

Before the war individual income and corporate taxes each contributed 
the same proportion of the total federal revenue—-approximately one-fourth— 
while today with tax relief given to corporations through the repeal of the 
excess profit tax, individuals are contributing approximately one-half of the 
total federal tax revenue while corporations’ share is less proportionately 
than it was before the war. 

Individuals earning less than $5,000 before the war paid only ten per cent 
of the individual income tax and are subsequently paying 50 per cent. 

Rising living costs depleted savings, reduced purchasing power and low- 
ered living standards, the mass of American people must be given some re- 
lief through the revision of the tax structure. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

1. That exemptions be raised from their present inadequate levels to 
$3,000 for married couples, $1,500 for single individuals, $600 for each de- 
pendent; and 

2. That an undistributed and excess profits tax be enacted to tax away 
present exorbitant and speculative profits; and 

3. That present loopholes in our tax structure be closed, such as the 
elimination of tax exempt bonds, an increase in the capital gains tax, repealing 
the income splitting provisions of the Revenue Act of 1948, integrating and 
tightening the estate and gift tax structure; and 

4. That all excise taxes not regulatory in character be repealed; and 

5. That we declare ourselves to be unequivocally opposed to sales taxes, 
manufacturing excise taxes, and wage pay roll taxes that are now spreading 
in certain cities and localities; and 
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6. That we recognize for what it is the drive sponsored by big business 
groups to eliminate so-called “double taxation” on corporate income as a move 
to reduce taxes of the wealthy and declare ourselves to be unequivocally op- 
posed to it: 

7. That appropriate steps be taken through legislation and revision of 
existing regulations to prevent abuses by business organizations seeking to 
evade taxes by assuming the guise of non-profit institutions and charitable 
trusts. 

The resolution was adopted. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Resolutions No. 15 and 16 were 
considered jointly. 


Resolution No, 15 
FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


The 1947 CIO Convention adopted a resolution condemning the Portal-to- 
Portal Act which cut in half, to two years, the period in which workers can 
sue to obtain minimum wages and overtime due them under Federal law, and 
which recklessly threw overboard wage claims which had accumulated before 
the Portal-to-Portal Act was passed. 

Congress was quick to enact the Portal-to-Portal bill when big industrial- 
ists alleged they would be hurt if their workers were to receive minimum 
wage compensation of 40 cents an hour and overtime compensation for work 
which the Supreme Court decided should have been paid for. In contrast, the 
Eightieth Congress dawdled through hearings from June 1947 to May 1948 on 
raising the minimum wage under the Fair Labor Standards Act. Neither the 
House nor Senate subcommittees which conducted these hearings have issued 
reports. 

The big corporations are now trying to stir up a campaign similar to 
the portal-to-portal tempest, by complaining against another decision of the 
Supreme Court, the longshore decision of last June. The Court, in that case, 
held that premium pay for shift differentials, for night work, for Saturdays, 
and Sundays and holidays generally must be counted in computing the regu- 
lar rate of pay on which overtime is based. A smear slogan has been coined, 
“overtime on overtime,” which is deliberately designed to mislead and con- 
fuse the issue. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce at a recent meeting in Wash- 
ington made it very plain that it will press for amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act which would have the effect of virtually wiping out the over- 
time provisions of the law. 

In 1938 Congress scheduled a 40-cent minimum, to become effective as 
rapidly as possible without substantially curtailing employment, but in any 
case no later than October 1945. Month by Month, however, the value of that 
minimum has gone down, so that today it is worth little more than half as 
much as before the war. 

Our nation and our Congress should again think boldly of the plight and 
of the rights of our underpaid. Our experience has shown that many industries 
exempted in 1938 no longer have any real right to deprive their workers of 
the benefits of the law. Congress should take effective action to assure that 
workers actually get the overtime and the minimum wage to which they are 
entitled under the Jaw. 
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NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

1. That this CIO Convention endorses legislation in the 8lst Congress 
which would extend the protection of the minimum wage and overtime pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act to millions of our workers, and which 
would raise the minimum from 40 cents to $1.00 an hour; 

2. Congress should give the Wage and Hour Administrator the power 
and the duty, if the underpaid employees so desire, to collect for them the 
wages to which they are entitled under the Act; and 

3. This CIO Convention does not look with favor on proposals to tamper 
with the meaning of the “regular rate” of pay, as developed by the Courts. 


Resolution No. 16 
WALSH-HEALEY PUBLIC CONTRACTS ACT 


Key industry representatives testifying before the House Labor Com- 
mittee during the 80th Congress flatly urged repeal of the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act. It was argued by these spokesmen that the law is no 
longer needed because the Fair Labor Standards Act includes in general the 
same type of provisions, and also charged that differences between the laws 
are confusing and onerous. 


It is, of course, a fact that in a number of respects the provisions of the 
Public Contracts Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act are different, in that 
the Public Contracts Act applies higher standards. It is entirely proper, we 
contend, that labor standards where the Federal Government makes contracts 
should be better than those required for the general run of business. 


The Public Contracts Act prohibits the granting of supply contracts to 
bid brokers, who, before the law was enacted, obtained contracts and then 
shopped around for the lowest wages, helping to weaken the wage structure 
in many industries and areas. Unlike the Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
has a fixed ceiling of 40 cents for minimum wages, the Public Contracts Act 
permits the Secretary to find the actual prevailing minimum wage in the in- 
dustry, thus making the act a flexible instrument, unhampered by changes 
in prices and wages which have occurred in the 12 years it has been in effect. 
The Public Contracts Act, like so many union agreements, contains both daily 
and weekly overtime requirements, whereas, the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
being limited to a weekly overtime standard contains no restrictions on the 
number of hours which may be worked in a 24-hour period. 


In addition, the Public Contracts Act is the only Federal law requiring 
safe and sanitary working conditions. The law recognizes the standards in 
effect in states with such provisions. The Public Contracts Act contains ade- 
quate enforcement provisions, so that workers who are not paid the minimum 
wages or overtime compensation required by the law have a means of obtain- 
ing the money due them through the government’s enforcement activities. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act has no such provision. 


The Public Contracts Act may be somewhat inferior with respect to 
child labor. The act has a 16-year minimum for boys and an 18-year minimum 
for girls. Under the Fair Labor Standards Act, there is a standard of 18 years 
of age where the occupation is particularly hazardous and of 16 years of age 
in general elsewhere. The Public Contracts Act should contain no age limita- 
tions below these 16 and 18-year-old standards. 
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NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED. a 
1. That the CIO regards the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act as “a 





a basic and necessary part of the nation’s labor legislation and national] ion 
policy requires its continuance, with its standards unimpaired. a 
2. The Congress hould provide sufficient funds so that minimum wage of 
determinations may be made more rapidly than is now possible with a skele- 
doc 

ton staff. ly 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends sick 
adoption of these two resolutions. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE GLADYS DICKASON, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of he 
America: I rise in support of the resolutions. I wish to read a quotation and _ 
report of the United States Chamber of Commerce. The United States Cham- abel 


ber of Commerce has spent a great deal of effort during the past few years hun; 
interfering and preventing an increase in the minimum wage. Its chief rea- tore 
son is a reason with which I think every delegate to this convention should — 
be familiar. That reason is as follows—and I quote—‘“such a law” that is, a 

minimum wage law, “such a law directly and indirectly does reduce the possi- law. 
bility of cutting total wage payments through a lowering of wage rates.” is th 


I seldom agree or find myself in agreement with the United States high 
Chamber of Commerce. On this particular matter as to the fact that the ex- that 
istence of an adequate minimum wage does make it harder to reduce wage ( 
rates above the minimum, I am in agréement. With the conclusion reached sage 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce that because of the existence highe 
of a minimum wage making it harder to reduce wages, we should repeal the ing tl 
Fair Labor Standards Act, I am not in agreement. 

We have a Fair Labor Standards Act now with a minimum wage of I 
40 cents an hour. Sidney Hillman spent the greatest part of a decade and and t 
a great deal of his energy during the greater part of a decade to establish triali: 
the principle of a Federal minimum wage and a ceiling over hours. The min- healt 


imum wage that was obtained after years of effort was 25 cents an hour in A 
1938. At the present time the minimum wage of 40 cents an hour in terms those 
of purchasing power is less than 25 cents which we secured in 1938, dollar 


Today, as a result of the election, and because the President of the United | correc 
States has stated that he is in favor of a minimum wage of 75 cents an hour, | erage 
and the Secretary of Labor stated at this Convention that he was in favor of | unemr 
a minimum wage of 75 cents an hour, we have powerful allies in our fight | handic 
against the Chamber of Commerce for a higher minimum wage. I should | handic 
like to point out and call attention the fact that the Secretary of Labor him- | groups 
self did call attention here, when he spoke, to the fact that a 75-cent minimum | were t 
wage in terms of 1939 purchasing power provides a minimum of only 41 cents | women 
an hour. In other words, with a 75-cent minimum in terms of purchasing | group | 
power we would be only where we were when We got the 40-cent minimum. | women 

This resolution calls for a minimum wage of a dollar an hour. A dollaran | worker. 
hour in terms of 1939 purchasing power would establish a minimum of about | we are 
56 cents an hour, which we all know is little enough. Now the reasons for Ww, 
this minimum: I am sorry. to tell the delegates to this Convention that I hake : 
know of a factory in the South employing some 600 people that has within Ge ; 
the last 30 days reduced wages by 30 percent. They have reduced them ina Hateme 
blanket manner affecting all employees and have brought those 600 workers it more 
down to a 40-cent minimum. Some people have asked me, “How do workers The 
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live on a 40-cent minimum?” That would be only $16 a week. And of course 
they don’t have $16 a week. By the time carfare is paid, and by the time they 
lose some hours of work, because all sections don’t balance out, and so on, they 
average going home with a balance of $12. You ask me how they live on it. 
They live on it with the children not having the food they should have, the 
doctor not being called, when the children are sick, because the mother doesn’t 
have the money to pay the doctor if the doctor does come when the child is 
sick. They exist, but they do not live. 


The original Fair Labor Standards Act was passed over the opposition of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, the Southern Garment Manufactur- 
ers Association, and many other organizations, because of a great crusade of 
organized labor of the CIO to see that that law should be passed and that 
hungry children should be given food and that sick children should have doc- 
tors. That law was also passed because of the crusade of the CIO to have a 
minimum which would protect the wages of workers above the minimum. 


Today we should embark on a crusade to secure a higher minimum wage 
law. If the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, which gives labor the right to live, 
is the foundation stone of our legislative program, then the enactment of a 
higher minimum wage is without question the erection of the framework on 
that foundation of a proper legislative program for the CIO. 


One other comment I want to make. Some of the opposition to the pas- 
sage of a higher minimum wage law has been based on the fact that if a 
higher minimum wage law existed, undeveloped regions in the country, mean- 
ing the South, wouldn’t have factories. 


Now, I am a Southerner, I want to see the South develop industrially, 
and the South is going to develop industrially. It will continue to be indus- 
trialized even if the higher minimum wage is passed, and it will develop in a 
healthy. fashion instead of developing from the sweatshops that are there now. 


Another objection voiced to this law of a higher minimum wage is that 
those people who are not worth 40 cents an hour or 75 cents an hour or a 
dollar an hour will be thrown out of employment. There is a simple way to 
correct that, the way this resolution calls for, and that is to extend the cov- 
erage of the law to all of the people. The people whom they claim may be 
unemployed because of a higher minimum wage are the people they say are 
handicapped. And some people who testified at the last hearing named the 
handicapped people. As a woman member of the CIO I can say. one of the 
groups that was classed as handicapped and not worth the 40 cents per hour 
were the women of the country. We don’t feel, the more than one million 
women members of the CIO don’t feel so insulted by being classed in that 
group by Mr. Todd, who gave that testimony, because he also classed with the 
women the farmers of the country, and if the women of the CIO and women 
workers of the CIO are only as handicapped as the farmers are, then I think 
we are in pretty good company. 

We call upon and urge the CIO through its Legislative Committee to 
make the minimum wage a Number One project of the legislative program 
§0 we may throw back into the teeth of the Chamber of Commerce its own 
statement that through the establishment of a higher minimum wage it makes 
itmore difficult to reduce the wages above the minimum. 

The report of the Committee was adopted. 
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APPOINTMENT OF RECEPTION COMMITTEES 


The following reception committees were appointed: 

The Reception Committee for Walter White will meet in the Corinthian 
Room, Second Floor, Masonic Temple, at 11:00 A.M., Thursday, to meet Mr. 
White and escort him to the convention platform. 

George Baldanzi, Textile 

Emil Mazey, UAW 

Bessie Hillman, Amalgamated 

Neal Hanley, NMU 

Neil Edwards, President, Indiana IUC 
George L-P. Weaver, UTSEA 

Elton Gladney, Rubber 

I. W. Abel, Steel 

Joseph Fisher, Utility 


The Reception Committee for Rev. Stone will assemble in the Corinthian 
Room, Second Floor, Masonic Temple, at 9:30 A.M., Thursday to meet Rev. 
Stone and escort him to the convention platform. 

Martin Wagner, Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Samuel Levine, Amalgamated 

Al Whitehouse, Steel 

Donald Henderson, Food & Tobacco 

J. R. Robinson, Longshoremen 

Karl Feller, Brewery 

Austin Hogan, Transport 

Richard Gosser, UAW 

J. R. Jurich, Fishermen 

Roy Robinson, Marine Engineers 


SECRETARY CAREY read the following telegram from United States 
Senator James E. Murray: 

“I know that no one in organized labor will be misled by the attitude re 
Taft-Hartley falsely imputed to me by yesterday’s New York Times. But be- 
cause it might adversely influence others, I have issued the following release 
which I would appreciate your making known to all of my friends in the CIO 
gathered in Portland: ‘Queried regarding an article in yesterday’s New York 
Times which he said he believed a Taft-Hartley repealer could be passed only 
as part of new labor legislation Senator James F, Murray indignantly denied 
any such belief. ‘I believe that the Democratic Congress can and without ques- 
tion will promptly repeal the Taft-Hartley Act in its entirety.’ Senator Mur- 
ray said, ‘Certainly I shall make every effort to bring about this result.’ As to 
possible new departures in labor legislation, Senator Murray refused to com- 
ment other than to point out that his position had been clearly set forth in the 
minority report of the joint committee in which he and his Democratic col- 
leagues on that committee had demanded repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act prior 
to the election. ‘Of one thing I am certain,’ Senator Murray concluded, ‘The 
Democratic party. will carry out the program on which it based its campaign 
and won the election.’ May I also take this opportunity to send you personally 
and all the delegates to your convention my sincere best wishes for successful 
meeting and my congratulations on the fine job done by the CIO in bringing 
the truth to the American people during the campaign. 

James E. Murray, USS.” 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: We will meet tomorrow morning at 9:30 o’clock 
under the rules. With your cooperation we hope to make complete disposition 
of the report of the Committee on Resolutions either during the forenoon or 
the early afternoon. We are lagging in our work, because there have been 
some very lengthy speeches made to the convention within the past three 
days. I ask your cooperation in securing imposition of the time limit pro- 
vided in the Rules, in order that the convention may dispose of its business 
Friday evening. 

The convention will now stand adjourned to meet here tomorrow morning 
at 9:30. 

Thereupon, at 5:30 o’clock p. m., the convention adjourned until tomor- 
row, Thursday, November 25, 1948, at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:45 o’clock 
A. M, 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Secretary Carey to make 
certain announcements. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Carey read the following communications 
Portland, Oregon, November 23, 1948. 

Philip Murray, President. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Hotel Heathman 

Let me express to you personally, to the delegates of the convention 
and to the membership of the CIO, sincere thanks for the unstinting and ef- 
fective support of the Marshall Plan. CIO’s backing of the program and its 
active participation in its administration have been invaluable. They have 
given strength to the confidence of the people of Europe in their ability 
to achieve economic recovery benefiting all and to ward off the totali- 
tarian threat to freedom and to peace. The biggest portion of our task still 
lies ahead. Organized labor of America will, I am sure, continue to give the 
best of its statesmanship and leadership in bringing the European recovery 
program to the full measure of successful achievement. 

Paul Hoffman, Administrator, Washington, D. C. 


Portland, Oregon, November 23, 1948. 
Philip Murray, President Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Hotel Heathman. 

In the face of grave difficulties and unremitting sabotage by Kremlin 
political agents, European recovery program is off to a good start. The Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, whose leadership and effective help have 
been of enormous value in launching the program, stands, with the rest of 
the American labor movement, as a full working partner in this great na- 
tional enterprise. The workers of Europe have been heartened by the victory 
of liberalism at the polls in which labor played such an important part. They 
look to American labor for increased help in their effort to translate the goals 
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of economic cooperation into reality of decent standard of life. Thank you 
for what you have done. Thank you for what I know you will do to win this 
decisive battle for expanding prosperity, for freedom and for peace. 
Averell Harriman, U.S. Special Rep. in Europe, Washington, D.C. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: Today is Thanksgiving Day—the day set 
aside by the people of this mighty nation to express their gratitude for the 
rewards given them by Divine Providence for the toil and sweat that has 
made us a powerful nation. We are one people, and the world has come to 
recognize it. It is most fitting, therefore, today of all days that we open our 
session, not only with a plea for Divine Guidance but with an expression of 
gratitude to the Creator of the world. The invocation will be pronounced by 
the Reverend Lee Owen Stone, Vicar of St. Philip’s Mission of the Episcopal 
Church here in Portland. 


INVOCATION 
REVEREND LEE O. STONE, 


Episcopal Church, Portland, Oregon. 

Let us pray. 

Most gracious God, by whose knowledge the depths are broken up, and 
the clouds drop down the dew; we yield Thee unfeigned thanks and praise 
for the return of seed-time and harvest for the increase of the ground and 
the gathering in of the fruits thereof, and for all the other blessings of Thy 
merciful Providence bestowed upon this nation and people. And, we beseech 
Thee, give us a just sense of these great mercies; such aS may appear in our 
lives by an humble, holy, and obedient walking before Thee all our days. 

Almighty God, who has given us this good land for our heritage; We 
humbly beseech Thee that we may always prove ourselves a people mindful 
of Thy favor and glad to do Thy will. Bless our land with honorable industry, 
sound learning, and pure manners. Save us from violence, discord, and con- 
fusion; from pride and arrogancy, and from every evil way. Defend our 
liberties, and fashion into one united people the multitudes brought hither out 
of many kindreds and tongues. Imbue with the spirit of wisdom those to 
whom in Thy Name we entrust the authority of government, that there may 
be justice and peace at home, and that, through obedience to Thy law, we may 
show forth praise among the nations of the earth. In the time of prosperity, 
fill our hearts with thankfulness, and in the day of trouble, suffer not our 
trust in Thee to fail. 

O God, who has ordained that what ever is to be desired should be 
sought for by labour, and who by Thy blessing bringest honest labour to good 
effect; Look with mercy upon all our humble exertions in the discharge of 
our daily duties. Grant us, O Lord, by Thy Holy spirit, to design only what is 
lawful and right; enable us to shun sloth and negligence, that each day we 
may discharge part of the task allotted to us; and so further us with Thy 
help, that in all our understandings we may meet with such success as Will 
promote Thy glory, and Thy salvation of our soul. 

O God, the fountain of wisdom, whose statutes are good and whose law 
is true; we beseech Thee to guide and direct this convention here assembled; 
give to it a sense of justice among men and nations; free it from pride, and 
prejudice; give to its members a sense of unity and responsibility one to an- 
other and to all mankind. Bless the president, the several officers, delegates 
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and all others present at this convention, with courage and wisdom to know 
and do Thy will for Thy glory and the service of man; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

Amen. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 
SECRETARY CURRAN resumed the report of the Committee: 


Resolution No. 9 
WAGE POLICY 


In spite of wage increases since the termination of the war, wages have 
not kept pace with rising prices. Weekly wages have increased in all manu- 
facturing industries since January 1945 by about 14 percent, while prices 
have jumped over 37 percent. 

Rising prices have forced the mass of American workers to deplete their 
savings to meet living expenses. The only ones who are saving are those 
whose incomes were sufficient to start with to permit them to absorb higher 
prices. This means that the ability to save has become almost the exclusive 
privilege of the wealthy. 

As a result of rising prices, living standards have declined and savings 
have been depleted to the extent that the Federal Reserve Board reports 
that last year over % of the families spent more than they earned and that 
the top 20 percent of our income groups saved 93 percent of the total savings 
last year. 

A high level of consumer income, and expenditures not drawn from sav- 
ings, is essential to the development and maintenance of a full employment 
and full production economy. 

In recent years as a result of prices out-running wages, a serious mal- 
distribution of our national income has occurred, in that a lesser share is 
going to the wage and salary segment and a greater share to the corporate 
profit segment; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. The Congress of Industrial Organizations reaffirms as one of its 
basic and fundamental tenets the ever improving standard of living of Amer- 
ican workers; and that 

2. We declare that it is the continual objective of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations to build a high consumption level economy wherein 
wage earners’ real income is continually increasing; and that 

3. It is essential in a dynamic economy for wages to be ever increasing 
and for the wage segment of our national income to be enlarging through 
taking a greater share of an ever increasing national income; and that 

4. It is possible for wages to increase and living standards to improve 
within the framework of a reasonable profit structure for American industry. 


The Committee recommends the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was agreed to. 

(Vice President Emil Rieve assumed the Chair as presiding officer.) 
CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The Chair recognizes Delegate Mazey. 
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DELEGATE MAZEY, United Automobile Workers of America: Mr, 
Chairman and Brother Delegates, the workers of this nation must have 
substantial wage increases in order to regain the lost purchasing power 
as a result of the unbridled, runaway inflation. We must have increased wages 
in order to improve our living standards We must have increased wages in 
order to get a more adequate and fairer share of our national income 

We must have wage increases if we are to avoid total economic collapse 
of our economy We must share in the improved technology of our industry, 
and we say that we can have wage increases without increasing the price of 
the products that we make. 

During the past year most of the Auto Workers received wage increases 
of a little over a dollar a day. During the course of our negotiations and dis- 
cussions with various managements of our industry, we argued that the wage 
increases we were asking for could be granted without raising the price of 
the automobile a single dollar. Five of the large companies we have under 
contract granted us wage increases totaling $153,000,000, but subsequently 
raised the price of their products by $582,000,000 almost five times greater 
than the wage increases that we received. We believe that we must make the 
general public cognizant of the fact that higher prices today are not the re- 
sult of high wages, but the high prices are the result of industry trying to 
squeeze every single profit dollar out of the economy they can. 

For the first time in seven months the cost of living has declined slightly. 
The September-October period found the cost of living dropped one-half of 
one percent. If this should continue it will be healthy for our economy, be- 
cause it will result in increased purchasing power for our people, and it will 
enable organized labor in this country to concentrate on the rise in wages to 
improve living standards and add to buying, rather than to merely hold our 
own. 

Since June, 1946, the cost of living has increased more than 30 percent. 
In the same period hourly wages have increased 24 percent. Instead of 
making progress and improving our living standards, because of the inflation 
following the postwar period we have been going backward in our struggles 
for a better standard of living. 

In the automobile industry wages are only 22 percent higher than in 
June, 1946. We have lost some ground. Our share of the national income has 
been reduced. In 1945 the workers of this nation received 67.6 percent of 
the national income. In the first half of 1948 our share of the national income 
has been reduced to 61.2 percent. 

On the other hand, corporate profits in 1945 amounted to 4:8 percent of 
cur economy. In the first half of 1948 it amounted to 9.1 percent. 

This concentration of wealth in fewer and fewer hands, the inability 
of the workers to receive a more adequate share of the products that they 
produce, in terms of wages, is a shock to our economic system, and unless 
corrected, will ultimately lead to economic chaos and depression. 

So we must do everything that we can to improve our living standards in 
order to protect the interests of our people. 

The third quarter report for 1948 shows that big business in America is 
making profits at the rate of $35,000,000,000 a year, before taxes and some 

$21,400,000,000 after taxes. This compares with $5,000,000,000 profits in 1939, 
$8,400,000,000 in the good business year of 1929, and an annual rate of $12,- 
500,000,000 in the second quarter of 1946 just prior to the end of OPA. 
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Increased prices that people are paying for products today are the re- 
sult of the increased extortionate profits that American business is squeezing 
out of the people of the nation. In our industry General Motors Corporation 
in its third quarter report had a net profit of $120,391,550. This is at the 
rate of over a half billion dollars a year, or $2,000,000 profit for every work- 
ing day in the year. These profits of the corporation amount to 35 percent 
return on the company’s invested capital. In a matter of three years$t this 
rate of profit, the corporation could rebuy itself, buy all of its equipment, 
machinery and plants. 

When we look at this figure and realize that you receive 2% per- 
cent on war bonds, we can realize the kind of profits these corporations are 
making. 

The Chrysler Corporation is making 30 percent on its invested capital. 
In its third quarter it had returns of better than $24,000,000. Although the 


_ Chrysler Corporation can show a very profitable period, the Chrysler work- 


ers have not done as well. It is not enough to have a high hourly wage, but 
we have got to have a full employment at the same time. During the past 
two months Chrysler workers have lost three weeks employment because of 
lack of sheet steel. The plants this week have been closed for this reason. All 
the workers have not been working on a full-time basis. 

The corporation made twice as much profit as it made in the same 
period last year, yet during our negotiations with this corporation they first 
refused to grant us a wage increase. They forced us into a strike situation. 
They have since doubled their profits and the record clearly indicates that 
our arguments, the wage question and the Chrysler’s strike, was the proper 
and adequate one. 

We are glad to hear Mr. Henry Ford the second, president of Ford Motor 
Company, say that workers are entitled to a wage increase in order to catch 
up with living costs. We are glad to see that Mr. Ford is making some prog- 
ress in his thinking, because last spring when we were in the midst of our 
negotiations with the Chrysler Corporation and the General Motors Cor- 
poration, a representative of the Ford Motor Company announced to the 
nation that they wanted the Auto Workers employed in those plants to take 
a wage cut. We are glad to see that Mr. Ford has come from a wage cut 
position some nine months ago to a realization that the workers employed 
in his plant are entitled to wage increases. 

We disagree, however, with one of the positions of Mr. Ford. He says 
that we are entitled to a wage increase, but there will have to be a price 
increase, too. I am certain that our bargaining team that will meet with the 
officials of the Ford Motor Company early in June will be able to amply 
demonstrate to the Ford Motor Company that a wage increase can be granted 
without increasing prices. If Mr. Ford and his fellow officers in that corpor- 
ation have difficulty in understanding our language, I am certain that the 
research experts of our union will be glad to sit down with his accountants 
and go over their books so that we can show them where wage increases can 
be granted without increasing the price of the products that we make. 

The profits that are being made today areé so great that all of the work- 
ers of this nation—and this includes the salaried employees—could receive 
a 20 percent increase in their wages. This would mean 30 cents an hour 
increase for workers, making $1.50 an hour, and after paying such increases 
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and after paying taxes on the remaining profits, the corporations of this 
country would still make more profits than they made in 1944. 

As I said a moment ago, the hourly increases in pay alone is not enough, 
We do not have full employment in our economy today. Thousands of work- 
ers find themselves idle periodically for weeks at a time, because of lack of 
materigls. In addition to fighting for necessary wage increases during the 
coming months, we must intensify our efforts to fight for a decent plan of 
basic raw materials, so that our people can have full and steady employment. 

The Auto Workers in the months ahead will detail further the wage de- 
mands on the corporations whom we have under contract, and we will join 
in working with other CIO unions in improving the living conditions of our 
people and in making the coming wage fight successful. 

DELEGATE TYLER, National Marine Cooks and Stewards Association: 
If I didn’t misunderstand the brother who just spoke, he said the wage in- 
crease since June 1946 was 24 percent and the increase in the cost of living 
was 30 percent. I am not questioning his integrity but I am wondering if 
those were the National CIO figures. It seems to me the gap was much 
more than that. 

However, before he answers that question, I want to ment‘on the Moore- 
McCormick Steamship Company in 1947, compared with our $70 base pay in 
the Marine Cooks and Stewards. If our wages had increased in the same 
ratio from 1937 to 1946, that their profits increased, instead of getting what 
we are getting now the base pay of a messman on the Moore-McCormick 
ships would be $8,270. Don’t let them kid you they can’t give a wage in- 
crease. 

The previous question was ordered, and the motion to adopt the reso- 
lution was carried. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: We are going to read resolutions 
13, 24, and 25, all bearing on the same subject. 


Resolution No. 138 
SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 


Legislation in the field of social security, inadequate at best, has be- 
come, because of the failure of the Congress and State legislatures adequately 
to adapt it to changing conditions, a mockery and a sham. 

The risks covered by social security legislation do not extend to all major 
hazards. Except for railroad workers, there exists no provision for incomes 
to those who have become permanently disabled before reaching an advanced 
age. Only one worker in six has any chance of income, based on legislative 
enactment, if he should become temporarily disabled from causes not related 
to his occupation. Nowhere does government (except for veterans) provide, 
as of right, access to the services of physicians, hospitals, and other agencies 
for the care and prevention of sickness. 

Even where an income is provided, it is commonly so small as to be 
capable of meeting only a minor part of the cost of maintaining a minimum 
livelihood. 

The tests imposed as a condition of becoming entitled to such benefits 
as exist unnecessarily exclude a major fraction of those entitled to protection 
—for example, on January 1, 1946, about four out of every ten living workers 
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over 65 having wage credits under the old age insurance program had not 
acquired insured status. 


Even when a worker acquires the characteristics which may entitle him 
to a benefit, the process of disqualification is likely to deprive him of his 
rights—$15 in wages will prevent the payment of old age insurance. In many 
states a person compelled, for any personal reason whatever, to give up a job 
may not draw unemployment insurance. 


Even the negligible benefits may be stopped at a point far short of what 
is needed. Survivor benefits to children cease at an age which makes it im- 
possible to obtain full advantage of existing educational opportunities. Even 
in 1948, the unemployment benefits of a million workers will have ceased be- 
fore suitable jobs will have been found for them. 


Limited though existing benefits are, millions of workers are denied 
access to them. Nowhere are farm workers included among the eligible; the 
coverage of domestic workers is almost non-existent; in general, those per- 
sons employed in charitable and related institutions and who devote them- 
selves to the welfare of others, have less protection against the hazards of 
age, sickness and unemployment than do most other groups in the community. 


Except on the railroads, the current provision of incomes to persons 
temporarily disabled for non-occupational causes is almost entirely at the 
expense of the workers themselves. 


In the field of unemployment insurance the so-called merit rating arrange- 
ments which allegedly aim to provide incentives for employers to stabilize 
employment have operated (a) to encourage weakening of unemployment in- 
surance standards, (b) to make employers anxious to have former employees 
disqualified from receipt of benefits, and (c) to distribute unemployment so 
‘as to minimize those entitled to compensation by preventing the unemploy- 
ment insurance system from fulfilling one of its major social functions—that 
of maintaining the stream of purchasing power. 


The experience of unemployment insurance indicates that adequate 
social security cannot be secured on the basis of state legislation. The state- 
by-state approach is fatal, no matter how bolstered by Federal taxes with 
off-sets, or by Federal subsidies or Federal standards; no two state systems 
are identical, and the variations have no rational basis. 

(a) The highest standards under any state laws are not as favorable 
as a Federal system ought to be. Under a system in which each state system 
stands alone, the risk factors produce an average benefit level necessarily 
lower than is possible under a Federal system involving the same aggregate 
risk. No reinsurance or pooling arrangements can substitute for a straight 
Federal system. 

(b) The major factors in the improvement of unemployment insurance 
systems and their major defenders, when they are under attack, are the 
workers and their representatives. The necessity for working on 51 fronts 
at all times makes both improvement and defense very difficult. 

(c) Operation of 51 state and territorial unemployment insurance sys- 
tems produces enormous and unnecessary complexity of administration. Under 
the best of conditions the separation of authority and responsibility inherent 
in the existing administrative arrangements makes for needless turmoil and 
uncertainty. 
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(d) The State systems of unemployment insurance have tended in some 
cases to spread elements of disunion’in the labor movement. Some labor or- 
ganizations have believed the false claims of employers that States with better 
than average unemployment risks will provide benefits more liberal than 
could be afforded in a national system. The claim has surface plausibility 
but is basically false. 

(e) State-by-state administration of unemployment insurance and of the 
employment services tends to aggravate unemployment by erecting barriers 
around the labor markets within each State. The health of the national econ- 
omy requires the maintenance of a unified national labor market as in the 
war. This cannot be done under the existing systems of unemployment security, 

Under State legislation and administration, relief standards are far less 
satisfactory than they ought to be in the world’s richest nation. 

(a) In some States, particularly in those with low per capita incomes, 
grants are disgracefully low; 

(b) In some places a finding by a State agency that an applicant is 
eligible for a grant does not avoid a long wait for income; 

(c) The definition of assistance is such as to preclude Federal aid for 
financing needed services, particularly health care; 

(d) Low as relief standards are in the categories where Federal aid 
is available, they are lower still in the field of general relief for which the 
Federal grants are not made; 

(e) In view of experience, the Federal Government would be fully war- 
ranted in attaching to its grants, conditions as to minimum relief standards 
to be met by a State as a condition precedent to actual receipt of the grant. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 


1. That the Congress of Industrial Organizations go on record as reit- 


erating the necessity for more adequate social security legislation. 

2. That the primary criterion of the soundness of a system of social 
security through legislation shall be the provision of an adequate income pay- 
able for a period of time sufficient to cover all but extreme cases and appro- 
priately geared to family size. 

3. That the operation of the American economy is such that only Federal 
legislation can adequately deal with the problems inherent in the provision 
of security. 

4. That no social security system can be satisfactory which fails to pro- 
tect workers against all the hazards of life and which omits from the protec- 
tive system which they seek important groups of workers. 

5. That the CIO join with other labor and like-minded organizations in 
supporting the immediate introduction in the 81st Session of Congress and a 
nation-wide campaign for enactment of a social security measure or social 
security measures which will meet the criteria already mentioned. 

This measure or measures should include adequate plans in the fields of 
old age, survivorship, permanent disability, temporary disability, health 
care, and unemployment insurance and for a national employment service; 
the assistance programs should be bolstered by providing better and broader 
relief standards with Federal enforcement, more adequate payments to poorer 
States, and Federal aid for relief cases. 

6. That the legislative agencies of the organizations affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations seek from State legislatures resolutions 
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memorializing the Congress to enact the thorough-going social security 
measures which the CIO will join in supporting, and to offer state unem- 
ployment compensation reserves for the use under such measures after en- 
actment. 


7. That in the three States where temporary disability benefits are 
already payable, benefits should be improved and the costs transferred to 
employers. 


8. That the constituent unions of CIO use their influence to secure en- 
actment of State legislation in the field of relief, implementing at the State 
level, the relief phases of the Federal legislation. 


9. That the unemployment compensation laws be amended to eliminate 
existing disqualifications of strikers. 


Resolution No. 24 
SECURITY THROUGH COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


All segments of our population agree that the various social security 
provisions, both governmental and private, which cover the many hazards 
and uncertainties of employment and old age for America’s working men and 
their families, are today totally inadequate. Our government has not yet been 
persuaded to establish a human security system comprehensive in scope or 
coverage or adequate in the amount of benefit provided. As a result, millions 
of our people are suffering from needlss insecurity. 


American industry must make provision for at least part of the cost of 
the wear, depreciation, and aging of its human resources just as it sets aside 
funds to pay the costs of depreciation, depletion, and replacement of its capital 
resources such as factories, mines, mills and machines. The decision of the 
National Labor Relations Board in the Inland Steel case, affirmed by a 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, has placed squarely on industry the 
responsibility for bargaining with the representatives of its employees con- 
cerning the health and welfare of its employees. Certainly, no one would argue 
with the proposition that large scale American industry in the main has 
neither accepted its responsibility for making provision for the costs of de- 
preciation and aging of its workers, nor has it been willing to join in pre- 
vailing on our government to fill this gap. 


The tremendous complexities of America’s social security problems are 
so great and so diverse that the variety of treatment arising from collectively 
bargained solutions could aid greatly in working out a satisfactory security 
system. Already in a number of industries a start has been made through 
collectively bargained programs covering such things as life insurance, medical, 
health and disability insurance and hospitalization. Only a start, however, has 
been made in this direction. 

The CIO has long been in the forefront of the struggle to secure these 
benefits for its members and for the American people. Our efforts in this 
direction must be intensified. 

We again emphasize that the collective bargaining contract is and must 
remain the worker’s primary bulwark against insecurity and exploitation. 
There is an immediate need not merely to preserve gains already won through 
collective bargaining but to recognize that the collective bargaining contract 
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must provide a greater measure of protection for the workers. The collective 
bargaining relationship and the collective bargaining agreement must become 
a means of assuring security to the worker against the hazards created by 
his employment. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

(1) The CIO recognizes that if it is to truly serve its members it must 
conduct a vigorous collective bargaining program to bring to its members a 
coordinated program of security and economic benefits. Increasing real wages, 
shortening of weekly work hours with no cut in take-home pay, security of 
the worker in his old age, the guaranteed minimum annual wage, adequate 
sick benefit plans, hospitalization programs and pension plans are all within the 
scope of collective bargaining. 


(2) The CIO urges that its affiliated unions embark immediately on a 
vigorous campaign to secure pension, health, and welfare benefits through 
collective bargaining. We announce our determination to lend the maximum 
support of this great organization to this necessary program. 


Resolution No. 25 
GUARANTEED MINIMUM ANNUAL WAGES 


The value of guaranteed minimum annual wages to workers and the entire 
Community has been demonstrated through numerous plans now in existence 
and through authoritative studies. 


Unemployment due to material and power shortages will continue to slash 
the incomes of many of our members under conditions of comparatively full 
employment. 

A growing number of industries pursue the disastrous policy of cutting 
production to maintain excessive prices, a policy which would not be profitable 
if the companies had to bear the cost of the resulting unemployment. 


The fabulous profits and reserves of American industry could easily be 
utilized to establish trust funds for the payment of guaranteed minimum 
wages so that workers will not have to suffer severely through bearing the 
cost of unemployment during a depression resulting from these exorbitant 
profits. 


Unemployment insurance at best cannot be substituted for work and under 
present laws is not adequate; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

(1) We endorse the efforts of CIO affiliates to incorporate in collective 
bargaining agreements provision for guaranteed minimum annual wages, or, 
as a partial step, for guaranteed minimum weekly wages, and 


(2) That the CIO calls upon American employers to undertake necessary 
cooperative studies and enter into guaranteed minimum wage agreements in 
recognition that the maintenance of steady incomes for wage earners is 
properly a responsibility of industry, and 

(3) That we urge that the Council of Economic Advisors carry through 
essential studies of guaranteed wage plans with the aid of the Department 
of Labor, which should be prepared to assist unions and employers in their 
establishment. 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption of these resolutions, and I so move. 

The motion was seconded. 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: We have with us this morning on the stage Mr. 
Murray. Latimer. Mr. Latimer is the former chairman of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board and he is an outstanding expert in the field of social security. 

The Chair will call on Mr. Latimer for a few remarks on these three 
resolutions dealing with the social security scheme. 


MR. MURRAY LATIMER 
(Former Chairman of Railroad Retirement Board) 


Mr. Chairman, President Murray, and delegates to the CIO Convention: 
It is a great privilege to be here at this convention and to be able to talk 
to. the delegates from the whole of the United States about these important 
subjects of social security. 

There is now within the grasp of the American people an opportunity 
such as has never been presented before to make the greatest step forward 
in the field of social security that has ever been made. Those of us who 
remember the rapid development of the middle 30’s, with the enactment of 
the first Federal legislation in the field of social security realize that there 
are times when substantial progress can be made. There are other times 
when it is very difficult to make progress. This of all times is a time when 
progress can be made, if those who are able will do what they can to pro- 
mote it. 

In the middle 30’s when the first social security legislation was under 
consideration in Congress, the attack was largely on the legislative front. 
Reinforcement to the legislation which can come through the collective bar- 
gaining attack was not tried except to a very limited degree in the railroad 
field. The progress which has been made in collective bargaining began 
many years ago with perhaps the Amalgamated Clothing Workers as the 
earliest one the predecessors of the Textile Workers, coming on down to the 
Steelworkers and the Automobile Workers and many other constituent parts 
of this organization, given an opportunity for an approach on collective bar- 
gaining and on legislation which will reinforce each other and which will 
make it possible in the year 1949 to achieve a major part of the aims set 
forth in these three resolutions. 

It is worth while to look for a minute or two at what we have now, far 
greater than fifteen years ago or ten years ago, but still grossly inadequate. 
We have today a Social Security Act providing for the aged and the sur- 
vivors of deceased workers. It pays a pittance. We have two million old 
workers outside of insurance who can’t live on the incomes granted to them 
by the States. We have a million people unemployed every. week in the year 
1948 who receive in incomes only half enough to live on. There is no provi- 
sion by any legislation, an adequate provision, or in any other way, for 
medical care, and only one out of six workers has the right to receive bene- 
fits if he becomes sick. 

All of those things can be changed and changed quickly if this organiza- 
tion and the other organizations of like interests will see to it that their 
collective power is used at the bargaining table and in the halls of the Fed- 
eral Legislature for the improvement, for the extension, for the expansion of 
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social insurance and social security and make up their minds that that will 
be done as an order of business having a higher priority. 

The resolution on social security points out that the long experience 
with State legislation shows that these problems must be handled on a 
Federal basis. The effort to get State legislation is a long process, a dis- 
couraging process, and, in the end, a futile process. The same energy, the 
same drive at the Federal level will produce better results, quicker results, 
and will make it more possible to tie in the legislative effort with collective 
bargaining and will get us where we want to go faster. 

These resolutions, Mr. Chairman, ought to be not merely resolutions but 
ought to express the resolve of this convention faithfully and actively and 
effectively to promote the ends which they. set forth, and now, if ever, is the 
time to do it. 

Thank you. 

(Applause. ) 

The previous question was ordered, and the motion to adopt the report 
of the committee was approved. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The next resolution is a special 
resolution bearing on the recommendation made by President Murray on the 
first day of the convention. 

Resolution No. 50 


ORGANIZING 

The Constitution of the CIO expressly provides that the primary objective 
of our great organization is to effectively organize men and women into labor 
unions for their mutual aid and protection. The CIO arose out of the needs 
of the unorganized workers of America which we believe can be met most 
effectively by the industrial form of organization and by labor unions strong 
enough to deal with the powerful employers. 

Affiliates of the CIO are granted charters in order to help realize this 
objective of our organization. Most of our affiliates have made great strides 
toward the fulfillment of our goal of organizing the unorganized workers of 
this country. As a result of their efforts CIO membership, prestige and 
influence stand at the highest point in its history. We of the CIO are proud 
of this record of magnificent achievement. 

However, a few of the affiliates of the CIO have failed in bringing about 
the effective organization of the working men and women within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. These organizations are therefore not fulfilling their re- 
sponsibilities to these workers and are not realizing the purposes for which 
they were chartered by the CIO. This is a matter of grave concern to this 
Tenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
which, by separate resolution, has renewed and repeated its pledge to continue 
to extend to the unorganized workers of America the benefits of union organi- 
zation. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That this convention empower the National Executive Board of the CIO 
to investigate the situations involving these affiliates of the CIO which have 
failed to make substantial progress in organizing the unorganized, and to take 
such appropriate action with respect to such affiliates, as may be appropriate 
and necessary to bring about effective organization of the working men and 
women within the jurisdiction of these affiliates. 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 


adoption, and I so move. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE BRUDNEY, United Public Workers of America: I rise in 
opposition to the resolution, mainly on the statements made on the floor the 
other day by our president, Abram Flaxer. While this is the objective way 
to create the type of atmosphere for full organization in our field, or in any 
other way under discussion, I think the effective way to handle the situation 
is to sit down with the officers of the various international unions where 
this problem supposedly exists and work out a concrete program with them, 
one that can be supported by all the international unions, and I am quite 
sure full cooperation can be given along these lines. 

I think the way this resolution is stated it more or less infringes on the 
autonomy of our union or any other union in fulfilling its pledge to organize 
the unorganized. The record of our union in the past period of CIO has been 
good. We have organized, we have done a good job for the members of our 
organization and we can continue to do so, with the full support of CIO. 


I recommend strongly the way to handle this problem is for officers of 


the CIO to sit down with the officers of our organization and work out a 
constructive program. 

DELEGATE STANLEY, United Office and Professional Workers of 
America: Mr. Chairman, I too, rise to oppose the resolution proposed before 
this convention. Our organization, the United Office and Professional Work- 
ers, has nothing to be ashamed of in its record, our union has grown since its 
inception from less than 4,000 members, and in March 1948, when our last 
convention-was held, we reported a membership of 56,000. In the years 1946 
and 1947 our union added 20,000 members to its rolls, and entered its con- 
vention at its highest peak, and the per capita records of the CIO will show 
this growth achieved largely under the present leadership of the UOPWA. 
It was during that period that our union won one of the major strikes waged 
by us in the insurance company field, the Monumental Life Insurance Com- 
pany. in four States, a strike that was planned, organized, directed, and led 
by the president of the United Office and Professional Workers, James Durkin. 

It is a matter of record that our union was the first union to initiate 
and succeed in white collar organization in the United States. The United 
Office and Professional Workers organized the powerful insurance companies, 
Prudential, Metropolitan, and John Hancock, with their aggregate assets of 
over fifteen billions of dollars, and wiped out the century-long open shop in 
those establishments. There is no organization in the CIO which has had 
to face concentrated monopoly to the extent that the United Office and 
Professional Workers has had to do. 

This may not sound like a great accomplishment, but the fact is in one 
company alone, the Prudential Insurance Company, that company operates 
in over 221 cities of the United States through 366 district offices, and the 
accomplishment of this organization in 31 States was no mean accomplish- 
ment for a union of such small size as ours operating in a field where there 
was no tradition of trade union organization, where the workers had many 
illusions about their status in our economic system. 

In the insurance field we have brought to the agents in that field in- 
creases of over $20,000,000 a year. In 1937 firings in this field amounted to 
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over 25,000 firings. In 1947 these dismissals were reduced to practically 
zero as a result of the activity of our union. 

In the motion picture industry, an AFL stronghold, the United Office 
and Professional Workers organized the first white collar workers in this 
field, and raised salaries from an average of $25 a week to an average of 
over $51 a week. 

In the fields of social service, banking, technical and scientific workers, 
the UOPWA has opened up new fields and has established minimum pay 
levels from fifty to over one hundred dollars a week, for workers who were 
formerly receiving pitifully meager salaries. 

We have made significant strides in direct mail, news distribution and 
many other fields. 

Many of the industrial unions which have industrial workers among their 
members at the present time scored their first success with the assistance of 
the UOPWA, and in some instances wholly through our efforts. These in- 
stances include the office employees of the Pennsylvania Rubber Company in 
Jeannett, Pennsylvania, turned over to the United Rubber Workers; the 
laboratory workers in a place or two, turned over to the United Oil Workers, 
and the designing engineers in the automobile industry at Detroit which 
were turned over to the United Automobile Workers—and I don’t know 
whether they are still retained by them or not. 

We submit this is a record in behalf of underpaid office workers in which 
CIO can take great and justified pride. The United Office and Professional 
Workers is now faced with a national election covering 17,000 Prudential 
agents throughout the United States. In this election we will be competing 
against the AFL and a so-called independent union which, following on the 
tails of the CIO, had organized the workers in a few of these States. This 
election was precipitated by one of these liberation movements which trans- 
ferred sections of these workers out of the CIO and into the AFL. We do 
not think that this resolution will help CIO to retain these workers in our 
union and help to build the CIO in the white collar field. We would welcome 
a resolution such as was introduced by us pledging the all-out support of 
CIO to the UOPWA in order to win this election, in order to wipe out these 
company unions with AFL and independent labels, which are trying to destroy 
the conditions which we have created for these new members of CIO. 

We are also facing elections in the motion picture industry, where we 
have been raided by the corrupt International Association of Theatrical and 
Stage Employees. We do not believe these elections in which 3,000 workers 
are involved are going to be won by. CIO if these is an implication leveled 
here in an intemperate fashion against the competence and ability of the 
UOPWA. 

Our difficulties in the UOPWA could very well have been solved, in our 
opinion, if steps were taken in time at a time when they should have been 
taken to see that aid and comfort were not given to the elements—— 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE (interposing): Time is up, Delegate. 

DELEGANTE STANLEY: I will finish in one minute. As I say, our 
difficulties in the UOPWA could very well have been solved, in our cpinion, 
if steps were taken in time at a time when they should have been taken, to 
see that aid and comfort were not given to the elements who under the 
slogan of supporting CIO policy attacked our union. That is significant, and 
I think the convention should know that these same forces who organized 
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to wreck our union were forces which in 1946, in 1945, and in 1947 were 
attacking UOPWA’s leadership because UOPWA leadership was attempting 
to mobilize these members for the support of CIO-PAC. And it is significant 
under the slogan of supporting CIO policy these dissidents in our union aban- 
doned CIO and went to the AFL. 

We believe UOPWA today, despite defections, is stronger than ever, and 
we will wipe out independent and AFL encroachments on CIO, and we can 
win out. What we need from this convention is an all-out support in our 
current collective bargaining fights so we do not have instances like this 
occurring, like this telegram we received from Detroit which reads: 

“The Office Employees of the Great Lakes Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany have been on strike for higher salaries under union contract since No- 
vember 4th. We are receiving splendid assistance from all sections of the 
CIO at Detroit, and deeply appreciate it.” 

This telegram, addressed to Murray, goes on to say, “Your statements 
last Monday about our union, UOPWA, is being used by the company against 
us. This morning on the windows the company. posted a blown-up press 
statement of your remarks——” 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE (interposing): I thought you said you would finish 
in less than one minute. 

DELEGATE STANLEY: I will. “As you can see, this is being used to 
break our strike. We request you make a public statement in support of our 
fight and better conditions.” 

That is signed, “Great Lakes Mutual Life Insurance Company Workers.” 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: This is Thursday, and the Chair will make an 
attempt to strictly abide by the time-limit rule, because we must conclude 
this convention. 

The Chair recognizes the Secretary of the Resolutions Committee, 
President of the Maritime Workers Union, Delegate Curran. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Mr. Chairman, as the Secretary 
of the Resolutions Committee I want to bring-to the attention of the delegates 
to this convention the fact that the previous speakers, speaking on the resolu- 
tion, have evidently not carefully listened to the resolution. The resolution 
clearly puts the CIO on record as officially doing something that it has been 
doing throughout its entire history. It does not provide in the resolution that 

. any specific union is to be thrown out of the CIO. It does not provide in the 
resolution that any union need be fearful. What it provides is that we reaffirm 
the program of the CIO, which is that we are out to organize the unorganized. 

Down through the years, the CIO through its national officers and through 
its Executive Board has met with various unions, has merged unions, has set 
up organizing committees where the unions have been unable to carry out 
their functions of organizing the unorganized, and it has resulted in building 
CIO unions. After all, certainly no delegate sitting here is sitting here with a 
narrow perspective, that regardless of what happens we are going to set upa 
charter with no members; that we are going to come in with paper organiza- 
tions. We are out to build industrial organizations, and every delegate in this 
convention, every officer and member ought to be prepared, regardless of 
whether it means a job or what it means, to do the job of organizing the 
unorganized. 

This resolution only means that the Executive Board is empowered and 
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authorized to do the very things that have been done for years. That is all it 
means and we ought to stick to this question. 

I could talk to the brothers in the UOPWA about organizing the un- 
organized. During the election of officers for the NMU, UOPWA was busy 
assisting one side of the election in the NMU. That was disorganizing the 
organized. 

But this resolution is clear and specific. It means that the Executive 
Board has the power to investigate and review, and then take steps to build 
a CIO which everybody has spoken of, including these delegates, as being our 
main mission in life. 

This ought to be unanimously adopted and everybody ought to agree that 
we go down the line, building the one thing that we want to build, which is 
the CIO. If one machinery is not enough to do it, we ought to be ready to 
agree that the machinery must be established within the CIO that will 
accomplish the organization that is not being accomplished in that section of 
this great industry. 

This resolution should be adopted unanimously. Your Committee does not 
defend it. Your Committee believes that this resolution expresses the basic 
principles of CIO. Any delegate voting against this resolution, in the opinion 
of the Committee, is actually voting to stop organizing in the CIO. 

Therefore we certainly recommend that it receive the unanimous endorse- 
ment of this convention. 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Vice President Haywood is recognized. 

VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: I listened to the remarks of Brother 
Stanley and Brother Durkin made the other day. Judging by their remarks 
you would imagine that the CIO has given no support recently to the United 
Office and Professional Workers of America. If it is their intent to convey 
that to this convention they are not telling the truth. 

When the Paper Workers entered into this union on a raid, I asked the 
Paper Workers to pull out of that. After that, the Office Workers started 
out attacking President Murray and attacking myself in their official organ. 
I pointed this out to Brother Stanley in Pittsburgh. In their official organ 
they had an article captioned “The Murray We Used to Know.” That was 
a vicious attack on Phil Murray. I asked him if that was contributing to 
unity and harmony. 

I was chairman of the Paper Workers Union for some time. They made 
the chairman resign. It had two directors serving on the Board. Those CIO 
directors voted in that Board meeting against the raid on the Office Workers 
Union. Finally, after meeting with Brother Durkin, the Paper Workers met 
in my apartment in Washington, D. C., until 4 o’clock in the morning, and 
I got an agreement. Brother Durkin volunteered that he had Taft-Hartley 
affidavits in his pocket, signed and ready to deliver to the Taft-Hartley 
Board. 

Since that time we met in Pittsburgh at the request of President Murray. 
I worked with them until midnight. I got another agreement and went down 
to Washington to try to get the insurance agents to accept that agreement. 
After many insults in that conference, they turned me down. Then President 
Murray and I both moved in, and the Paper Workers finally agreed to get 
out, after several months of effort on our part. 

Is there one word about the contribution that was made? No. This is 
the line of attack, “The Murray We Once Knew.” 
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t Just before coming out to San Francisco to meet with Harry Bridges’ 
Longshoremen, I met with Durkin and Stanley in my office at their request, 
= and drafted a letter to all of our directors throughout the country, giving 


y them instructions to work with the representatives of the Office Workers 
e Union in the coming election in the Prudential Insurance Company fight. 
By the way, I was going for a little vacation, which I have never taken 
e yet. I gave him my telephone number at a little cottage I had up in the 
d mountains. Lo and behold, the employer calls me at that telephone number. 
ir Who gave him that telephone number? The Office Workers gave him that 
telephone number. Yet the propaganda goes out, and I have called it to the 
it attention of Durkin and he has never corrected it, that we were collaborating 
is with the company in their bargaining rights. 
0 In Buffalo we were working might and main to get the Paper Workers 
ll out of the insurance agents. I told the Paper Workers frankly they could 
of not organize the industrial insurance agents. I helped this union negotiate 
their first contracts with the Prudential and John Hancock. John Hancock 
ot would not meet with them, would not consider a contract with them at that 
ic time unless the CIO was in. 
yn I served on the policyholders’ committees to try to get them recognition 
with the Prudential. They know these things are true. I personally resent 
e- these aspersions. When they come here and tell you these attacks on their 


union, I want to know what their attacks on President Murray did. Their 
official organ carried attacks on President Murray. We want to help this 
er union like every other union. I told Durkin that my office was open to him 
ks any time I could be helpful. Yet, the attacks go on. 

ed The Prudential was a great struggle. I lived that struggle in the 
ey Prudential. It was not done by attacking the President of the CIO. This 
resolution means that the CIO will examine the situation and if a unicn has 


he not made progress, we shall check into it, without any spite or any spleen 
ed or to get even with anybody, but to build unions. That is what I am personally 
in. concerned about. That is what I will give my life to. That is what President 
an Murray is concerned about. Let us cut out this sniping and go down the line 
as and build our unions. : 
to DELEGATE EMSPAK, United Electrical Workers: Point of information. ; 
Does this resolution give authority to the Executive Board to revoke or : 
de suspend the charter of an affiliated union, or does it give authority to the i 
10 Board to set up administrations over affiliated unions ? i 
ars CHAIRMAN RIEVE: I will ask President Murray to explain that. i 
ret PRESIDENT MURRAY: This resolution does not give to the Executive ; 
nd Board the right to revoke the charter of any international union. The intent i 
ley of the resolution, as you will observe, is to carry out the recommendations i 
ley of the President of the CIO made to the convention here last Monday. I told 
the convention at that time that there were a number of organizations / 
ay. affiliated with the National CIO who, for obvious reasons, were not carrying i ( 
wn out the intent and purposes for which their organizations were brought into 


nt. being. There are several international unions affiliated with the CIO, who 

ont assume jurisdiction over a great many people, millions of people, and for i 

get reasons that seem quite obvious to me, those organizations under their present 

administrative set-up, are neither competent or qualified to carry out the A 
; is mission for which the charter was granted to their international unions. The 

United Office and Professional Workers has evidently created within the 
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framework of its national union, a committee whose function it is to do 
nothing but send telegrams to the President of the CIO. They belabor my 
office with those messages month after month, asking the President of the 
CIO to do things about organizing their industry that they cannot do them- 
selves. 

I am not going to belabor this convention with any extended address 
about this resolution. It is sufficient for me to say te this convention that the 
International Executive Board should be authorized by the Tenth Constitu- 
tional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to examine all 
of the relevant facts that have to do with the organizing of the unorganized 
in industries over which these small unions assume jurisdiction. 

I am confident in my own mind—and this is merely a personal observa- 
tion, that the present structure of UOPWA is not sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of the people employed in that industry, that is in the office and 
professional workers industry. That opinion is verified by a great many mem- 
bers of that organization who are in constant communication with me about 
it. Insurance agents of the Prudential, United Life and other subdivisions of 
the United Office and Professional Workers Union have been in constant com- 
munication with me, asking that the CIO give them a charter; that they are 
not going to stay with the UOPWA, that the UOPWA is never going to build 
an organization for the people employed in that industry. 

Brother Stanley and Brother Durkin are aware of these things. They 
know that many committees have visited me and made representations to me 
against their continued affiliation with that organization under its present 
leadership. 

I think that the National Executive Board should be empowered by this 
convention to investigate the condition which exists in that organization. 
After investigation it should be required to make proper representations to 
the officers of that union as to the policy that should be pursued with 
reference to that union’s continued existence; whether or not the present 
officers are competent and qualified and able to build an organization within 
that industry. The Board should examine the facts. I do not content myself 
with an examination of the facts as it affects the Office and Professional 
Workers alone. There are unions in the CIO where there are evidences of 
clear incompetency. When I say “incompetency” I mean that the people who 
are directing the destinies of these organizations are not able, for one reason 
or another, to build up a membership in those unions. 

I would be derelict in the performance of my duties if I did not make 
those facts known to this convention. Our mission in life is to organize the 
unorganized and I do not care who protests against this resolution. I do not 
care. I am not going to protect the interests of small political cliques who are 
going to maintain small organizations, captive organizations, and who are not 
going to perform the mission for which the organization was created. I want 
that to be distinctly understood. I do not care who it affects amongst those 
who hold office in these unions. 

This organization, the CIO, has a responsibility that runs to millions of 
people, organized and unorganized, and it is the mission of this organization 
to organize the unorganized. That is my mission as President of this organiza- 
tion. I want the facts to be placed before the Executive Board with respect 
to each of these separate situations, so that the people employed in those 
industries may be provided, through this organization, the opportunity to 
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bring millions of unorganized workers in industries over which these unions 
assume jurisdiction, into bona fide unions where they can render service to 
the people and render service to this country. 

There is nothing hidden or subtle about the resolution. Not a thing. I 
feel very strongly about it. Groups and officers representing these national 
unions are constantly deluging my office with messages and applications, 
asking the National CIO to do something that they cannot do themselves, 
because the membership have no confidence in them, or the workers employed 
in the industry have no confidence in them. 


And it is the business of this Convention and it is the business of every 
member of the CIO throughout this Nation to see to it that structures are 
set up within the framework of these international unions that will build 
strong, live, energetic, militant labor organizations in these industries—not 
pouting people. 

I am not going to defend a pouting official who is not doing his duty 
and who is not organizing the unorganized; and I don’t care who they are. 
These people can come before a Convention of this description and in an at- 
tempt to convey an impression they are building up a mighty organization, 
resort to the use of any number of subtleties. But that don’t answer the 
question. The answer to the problem can only be found in the willingness of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations to give justifiable recognition to 
the weaknesses of certain of the structures of international unions affiliated 
with the parent body here, and I want the Board to examine those facts, 
and if the UOPWA as a result of this investigation is not performing its 
duties I am hoping that the Executive Board in justice to the people em- 
ployed in that industry will ask the officers of that organization to resign. 
That is important. 

I am not asking this Convention to empower the Board to revoke charters. 
I am endeavoring through the mechanisms created for us through the frame- 
work of our own Constitution to work out agreements, where possible, with 
the officers of those international unions which will enable this union of ours 
to move forward. 

The time of this Convention, of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
—most of the time at least—has been consumed by representatives of these 
little organizations who have done nothing to build their unions, making mani- 
festations of protest against CIO policy. The UOPWA has expended thous- 
ands of dollars of this organization’s money on the floor of this Convention, 
and it has not done a Single, solitary damned thing to build up its own union. 
And there is no question about that. The record proves it. Dry, cold, hard 
facts prove that. 

A combination of all the interests that have opposed CIO policy in this 
Convention, with the possible exception of two organizations, would show that 
the combined strength of the people who are opposing the policies of this 
organization from several of those small unions in big industries, when all 
put together, does not represent a total strength of over 82,000 members. 
They hide their own weaknesses. That is the problem, that is the difficulty. 
And it is the bounden responsibility, and it is the bounden obligation of this 
Convention to command the International Executive Board to investigate 
those matters and, as a result of its investigation make a contribution designed 
to build up membership within those unions or in those industries. That is our 
problem; that is our problem. And I want the members of this International 
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Executive Board of ours to devote some of their time to a consideration of 
these matters. 

Every single, solitary resolution recommended to this Convention that 
portends developments, constructive developments of the movement is op- 
posed by these representatives representing these weak organizations. You 
have had manifestations of it on the floor of this Convention: you see it every 
day. I am not going to protect cliques, small cliques of men whose interests 
are promoted and propagated by the Daily Worker and the Communist party, 
from small organizations, from little membership in big industries, where 
people are yearning for the opportunity to become members of unions. 

This resolution is designed to help the people—to help the people, not 
small cliques of men who just simply want to perpetuate themselves in office 
and promote their selfish interests through the use of a charter issued them 
by the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Now, you get that. It is very 
plain, it is very candid, it is very frank; there is nothing hidden about it, 
nothing concealed; there is no trickery. We want to organize the unorganized, 
and the way to do it is to pass this resolution. 

The question was called for. 

The previous question was ordered. 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: All those in favor of the adoption of the resolu- 
tion give your consent by saying aye; contrary, no. Let us have a little 
exercise. All those in favor rise; all those opposed please rise. 

The resolution has been carried, as it looks to the Chair, by far more 
than two-thirds of the vote. 

Next. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: We will next report on reso- 
lutions 14 and 48, both bearing on the same subject. 


Resolution No. 14 
U. S. AID TO EDUCATION 


Education in a democracy must be a continuing process beginning in 
childhood and extending throughout adult life and must be made available 
and equal for all citizens regardless of race, color, creed, or geographical ]o- 
cation. 

American schools in rural areas, many of whose students will become a 
part of the urban community, are receiving approximately half. the expendi- 
ture per child that is being received by schools in city areas. 


American children are suffering a tragic injustice because ‘of the in- 
equality in educational services provided by the various states and it is 
most glaringly demonstrated in the contrast between the facilities in the low 
income Southern states and those in wealthier industrial states; while within 
the Southern states segregated schools for Negroes receive a fraction of the 
appropriations, small to begin with, that are appropriated for white children. 

Many American teachers continue to be grossly underpaid and more than 
two million American children of school age are not attending school. 

A Federal Aid to Education Bill providing for $300 million in federal 
funds for aid to the nation’s schools was approved in the 80th Congress by 
the United States Senate but was killed by the Republican leadership of bes 


House of Representatives. 
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Adult American wage earners also suffer a gross inequity due to the 
almost total lack of public facilities for labor education, while American 
farmers have long enjoyed millions of dollars worth of educational benefits 
through the Federal Agricultural Extension Service, and business and man- 
agement representatives receive training and services through publicly sup- 
ported state universities and other institutions. 


A bill to establish a Labor Extension Service in the U. S. Department 
of Labor was also introduced in the 80th Congress, through which workers’ 
education service would be made available to unions on a nationwide scale, 
and the Bill was approved by the Senate Committee of Labor and Education 
but was killed by the Republican leadership of the House of Representatives. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 


1. That this Tenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations demand the enactment by the 81st Congress of legis- 
lation to provide adequate federal aid for education so that, together 
with appropriations by the various states improved facilities on every level 
of the educational system, from nursery to university, shall be assured; so 
that every child shall have a good education; every class a good teacher, and 
every teacher a good salary; and that 


2. Legislation be enacted by the 81st Congress to establish and provide 
federal funds for a Labor Extension Service program to be administered by 
the U. S. Department of Labor to provide the nation’s adult workers with 
special educational services through the cooperation of universities and 
unions within the states, and that 

3. All affiliated international unions, councils, and local industrial unions 
are urged to support the campaign to enact a Labor Extension Service Bill 
by resolution, publicity and communications to members of Congress and 
cooperation with and financial assistance to the National Committee for the 
Extension of Labor Education, which is coordinating the drive for its enact- 
ment. 


Resolution No. 48 
WORKERS’ EDUCATION SERVICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


One of America’s pioneer publicly-supported workers’ education programs 
—the Workers’ Education Service of the University of Michigan—has been 
abolished by action of a majority of the Regents of the University of Michigan, 
at the behest of the General Motors Corporation and other reactionary forces 
in the state. 


Mr. Arthur Elder, the director of the program for four years, is being dis- 
charged by the University although there has been no single word against his 
conduct of the program through which 70,000 wage earners received instruc- 
tion last year, and although Mr. Elder is a nationally recognized authority in 
adult education with an outstanding record of educational service to the labor 
movement. 

There is an increasing recognition of the right of wage earners to educa- 
tional services from the public institutions of learning which they support with 
their taxes just as the educational needs of farmers, business, and professional 
groups have been traditionally served by these publicly supported agencies. 
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The right to information and knowledge is fundamental in a democracy if 
the people are to understand and act intelligently upon the issues that affect 
their daily lives, but it is obvious that reactionary forces in Michigan, and the 
Regents who bow to them, fear this basic right and would deprive the people of 
it in an un-American and futile effort to turn back the clock. 


The reactionary attack on the right of Michigan workers “to know’ is a 
blow not only to the labor movement in Michigan, it is part of an attack 
against all organized labor and the growing workers’ education movement 
everywhere. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That the CIO expresses its complete support of the Michigan Industrial 
Union Council and other labor and liberal citizen groups in Michigan who are 
fighting this sabotage of democracy by corporations who, in conspiracy with 
certain Regents of the State, are trying to stifle freedom of thought; 


That the CIO will work unceasingly to make the tools of education for 
democratic living available for all American workers, both through the further 
development of our own educational activities, the enlargement of publicly 
supported services within the states, and the enactment of a federal Labor 
Extension Service program in the U. S. Department of Labor. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption of these resolutions. I move the recommendation of the Committee 
be adopted. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE SCHOLLE, Michigan State Industrial Union Council: Mr. 
Chairman and Fellow Delegates, you may wonder why we brought a resolution 
concerning the Workers Educational Extension Service from Michigan into a 
national convention, and I would like to portray to you what has developed 
with reference to this educational program and the kind of design the giant 
corporations of America have on all of our educational institutions through- 
out America. This may sound a little off the subject, but a recent report made 
by the Federal Trade Commission said, “Unless something is done the giant 
corporations will ultimately acquire complete control of government in Amer- 
ica.” 

That is not CIO propaganda. That came from a report of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The FTC revealed some very interesting economic facts. 

It revealed that if 63 of the giant corporations in 1947 had combined 
their total liquid assets, they would have been able to purchase outright 
more than 73,000 small manufacturing plants in America, producing ap- 
proximately 94 percent of all manufactured goods in this country. 

The FTC goes on to say that for the first quarter of the 1948 period, 
profits soared to such an extent that a general wage increase of 22% percent 
could have been granted to all workers in all manufacturing plants, while 
these same corporations could have enjoyed three times greater profits than 
they enjoyed in the boom years from 1936 to 1939, at no increase in any of 
the cost of their commodities. 

Now you may wonder how this connects up with the Workers Educa- 
tional Service program and with the Michigan program that is outlined in the 
last resolution. Let me tell you what happened there. We had 70,000 adult 
people take advantage of this educational program, and one General Motors 
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Corporation representative attended one class. When he heard the kind of 
information, the kind of economic facts laid on the table before a group of 
adult people, he immediately called the retiring Governor of the State, who 
is a Charlie McCarthy of course for the giant corporations, and the Governor 
immediately ordered the discontinuance of this adult education program. 

The Federal Trade Commission tells us there is danger of the giant 
corporations taking over our government, but I tell you that in Michigan 
we have had explicit and outstanding illustrations to prove that the legisla- 
tive body as well as the Governor of that State take orders, like the Commies 
we have in some instances in this convention, from higher authorities. I tell 
you frankly, that while I don’t want to make extended remarks in regard to 
education reaching a broad mass of hundreds of thousands of people who 
are outside of the ranks of CIO, I think it is absolutely essential that organ- 
ized labor set itself for the greatest possible drive in the national legislative 
body to get an appropriation so we can bring the facts to the workers who 
are outside the ranks of organized labor. That is where it is required. Too 
frequently it is assumed when we publicize real economic facts, it is simply 
nothing more than CIO propaganda. 

We have here an example of a state governor boldly and tyrannically 
ordering a discontinuance of an educational program, on instructions of a 
paid hireling, a man paid by the General Motors Corporations, who declares 
the kind of educational material being distributed through the public school 
system is subversive simply because it reveals economic factors we can use in 
our wage negotiations later. We must do something about it. 

Frankly, I think this is something sufficiently serious for every one of 
the delegates here to be cognizant of, and when we go back to our re- 
spective localities we must see to it that this kind of information is given to 
our membership and an all-out drive is made for adoption of the program 
proposed in the resolution. 

DELEGATE LAVELLE, Stark County Industrial Union Council: Just a 
couple of words with reference to the labor extension service program. I 
think most of you are aware of the fact that during the last session of Con- 
gress, the Labor Extension Service Bill received the approval of the Senate 
Committee but was stymied in the House of Representatives. We have in 
CIO for a number of years been cooperating in the National Committee for 
the Extension of Labor Service. We feel that if it is right and just that the 
six million farm families in this Nation receive educational services to the 
extent of $24,000,000 per year—that there ought to be similar services avail- 
able to the workers of this Nation. Our people are asking for courses, for 
facts, for knowledge, with respect to legislation in which they have a vital 
interest. We have done our best through our unions to carry on educational 
programs, but we have really just scratched the surface. 

Through the Labor Extension Service Bill it will be possible for us to 
receive financial assistance from the Federal Government to the tune of 
approximately $30,000,000 per year for educational services on a cooperative 
basis between the State Universities and our union organizations. 

I would urge, therefore, in the coming session of Congress, with all 
respect to the major items that are before us, that first of all we give our 
full and wholehearted support to the National Committee for the Extension 
of Labor Service and, secondly, we insist to the 81st Congress that this 
program be put through that our people may reap the benefits to which they 
are entitled. 
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The previous question was ordered, and the motion to adopt the recom- 
mendation of the committee was carried. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: With the consent of the delegation, I should 
like to suspend the regular order of business and take advantage of this 
opportunity to present to the convention a distinguished guest and an out- 
standing American. 

It is a source of personal pleasure to welcome on behalf of the delegates 
to this Tenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations a truly distinguished citizen, whose contribution to the improve- 
ment of our democracy down through the years has been mighty and lasting. 

Walter White, executive secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, was born in Atlanta, Georgia, where he lived 
and went to school until 1918. 

Shortly after his graduation in 1916 from Atlanta University, he dedicated 
his services to the then infant National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. He became the chief executive of this now mighty organiza- 
tion in 1931. 

His experiences and knowledge caused him to realize many years ago that 
the many perplexing aspects of racial problems in America are in reality 
part of a problem that is world-wide in scope. As the executive head of the 
NAACP he has served upon many official, semi-official, and private com- 
missions on various aspects of racial and human problems. He served the 
people of this nation and the world alike as a consultant to the American 
delegation to the first United Nations Conference in San Francisco in 1945. 
He has just returned from the current meeting of the United Nations in Paris, 
where he likewise served as a consultant to the American delegation. 

The policies of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People have closely paralleled the policies of the CIO. There has been the 
healthiest type of working relationship between our own CIO Committee to 
Abolish Discrimination and the NAACP. 

As a member of the Board of Directors of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, I have had the pelasure of working with 
Mr. White on problems and matters of a mutual interest to the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. It therefore gives me great pleasure and great 
honor to present to you your good friend and my good friend, Mr. Walter 
White. 

MR. WALTER WHITE 


Secretary, National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
There are many reasons why I am honored and pleased to address the 
Tenth Constitutional Convention of the CIO in Portland today. There is first 
the close relationship between the CIO and the NAACP over the years. As 
you know, your great president, Philip Murray, is already a member of the 
National Board of Directors of the NAACP, and Walter Reuther, the bril- 
liant and courageous leader of the United Automobile Workers, CIO, has 
been nominated for membership on our board for the period 1949 to 1951. 
I want to interpolate an instance of the cooperation between NAACP 
and the CIO. You will remember that in 1946 the country was plagued with 
an outbreak of lynchings and race riots, the spread of anti-Semitic and 
anti-Negro and anti-labor organizations. The NAACP met in New York 
City during that hot summer of 1946, with some 40-odd organizations of 
labor, church, women, civic and other interests to take counsel together 
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as to the best means by which we could arouse the decent sentiment of 
America against this rising tide of violence. The very first organization 
that responded favorably was the CIO. As a result of that meeting a dele- 
gation was formed to call on President Truman and Attorney General Clark 
to develop means of starting action, both federal and state, and by the public 
against this horrible evil. In that delegation appeared not only Jim Carey 
of the CIO, but a member of the AFL and Herman Rising of the CIO, and 
also your speaker, who served as spokesman for the delegation. 

It was the clear, lucid, uncompromising statement of Jim Carey to the 
President of the United States which played a large part in the creation 
of one of the greatest committees for democracy that has ever been formed 
in America, namely, the President’s Committee on Civil Rights, whose forth- 
right and uncompromising report is the greatest charter of human freedom 
since the Declaration of Independence and the Emancipation Proclamation. 

We are proud to have worked with the CIO in helping to make the 
work of that committee the most widely read document of its kind in the 
history of America. g 

I am pleased also that we meet today at a time of greater hope than 
was the case on November Ist. The voters of America—particularly labor 
and the Negro—have repudiated emphatically the extreme left and the 
extreme right of American political and economic thought. That repudiation 
has resulted not only in the return to the White House of the quiet man 
from Missouri who has taken, on such issues as civil rights, the most cour- 
ageous and forthright position of any President in American history, but 
also in the election to the Congress of a number of Senators and members 
of the House of Representatives more liberal and intelligent than many 
of those who made the record of the 80th Congress one of the most deplorable 
in American history. The outlook, therefore, is infinitely brighter for the 
stopping of reaction, for the repeal of anti-labor legislation, and the enact- 
ment into law of civil rights and social welfare legislation covering such 
fields as housing, minimum wage, social security, federal aid to education 
and health, than any time in recent American history. 

There are two observations on this latter point which I wish to empha- 
size. The first is that we cannot afford to waste any time in justified 
jubilation over the results of the November 2nd election. Already the 
forces of bigotry and reaction are at work reorganizing their shattered 
ranks. Dixiecrats and reactionary Republicans are conferring together to 
utilize filibusters and other tactics to sabotage enactment of the legislative 
program which the people of America voted as a mandate upon the 81st 
Congress. 

But unless the labor, Negro, and other voters of America exercise 
unceasing vigilance every single day the 81st Congress is in session, many 
of the gains so desperately. needed to preserve American economy and the 
democratic way of life may be lost. Professional Southerners will again tie 
up the Senate by using vicious appeals to race hatred as a cloak for the 
machination of the oil barons who financed the Dixiecrat movement. They 
will do this for reactionary business interests which would gladly continue 
to use every divisive method to prevent passage of legislation to wipe out 
racial and economic discrimination. We must never forget the old saying, 
“The Old Guard dies but it never surrenders.” The entrenched forces of 
greed and privilege took a terrific beating in the recent election. But they. 
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will never stop working night and day to regain and retain control of Ameri- 
can life and economy. 

The second point I wish to emphasize in connection with the recent 
elections is the fact that the results would have been impossible for the 
Negro without labor, or for labor without the Negro vote. It was the job 
done by organized labor which narrowed the margin between the two major 
candidates to the point where the Negro vote could be decisive. The election 
was decided by the 78 electoral votes of California, Illinois and Ohio. Presi- 
dent Truman’s margin of victory in California was 32,512 votes. More than 
60,000 of the 110,000 Negroes in California who voted cast their ballots for 
the President. Illinois’ 28 electoral votes went to Truman by a margin of 
31,196 votes. One hundred and twenty thousand Illinois Negroes voted for 
him. The crucial 25 electoral votes of Ohio went for Truman by the very. 
narrow margin of 6,817 votes. Seventy-five thousand Ohio Negroes voted for 
Truman. 

The same story was true in other states. In one all-Negro ward of St. 
Louis, which Franklin D. Roosevelt carried only once in 1936 by less than 
300 votes, President Truman received 6,200 votes against 2,800 for Governor 
Dewey. 

This ratio was true not only of the North but of the South as well. 
It was the Negro vote of Tennessee which tipped the scales and crushed 
the notorious Crump-McKellar machine. As a result of the U. S. Supreme 
Court decision in 1944 in the case of Smith vs. Allwright, the so-called 
Texas “white Democratic primary” case, and the subsequent decisions in 
South Carolina handed down by Judge J. Waties Waring, all three victories 
having been won by the NAACP, there are today in the South close to one 
million Negro voters. Approximately seven hundred and fifty. thousand of 
them voted on November 2nd despite the threats of the Ku Klux Klan and 
other Dixiecrats The Negro voters in the South and approximately three 
million of them in the North voted for President Truman, not because he 
is a Democrat, but because he had acted courageously against violation 
of civil liberties, had vetoed the Taft-Hartley Act and the tax bill which 
favored the rich against those who are not rich, and had consistently fought 
for enlightened liberal legislation. 

By 1952 there will be at least two million Negro voters in the South, 
and possibly that many by. the Congressional elections of 1950. The already 
visible effect of that vote in the repudiation of bigots will be enormously 
accentuated by this increase. Fewer demagogues whose sole stock in trade 
is race hate will be elected. Not only will the Negro himself benefit through 
this election of more liberal and decent Southerners like Estes Kefauver in 
Tennessee. This increased Negro vote will benefit organized labor in its 
struggle to organize Southern industry. It will benefit the entire South. 

The closer cooperation of labor, the NAACP, student and church groups 
and others dedicated to decent government for all Americans instead of 
the few will be the most effective protector of democracy and the most 
effective deterrent of fascism. During recent months in Europe, I have 
seen the tragic effect of a vacillating foreign policy and the terrible harm 
done to the prestige of America abroad because we permit racial, religious 
and economic bigotry to continue to exist here at home. Time left for 
us to make democracy a reality for all Americans is painfully short. That 
is why all our resources must be pooled to see that campaign promises are 
kept without delay. 
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I would like to interpolate one or two remarks in amplification of what 
I said about the work of our American delegation at the United National 
General Assembly in Paris. 

There was a long time when the delegation was a little fearful to act 
in a forthright fashion in anticipation of a change in administration, which 
as you know did not take place. But even more, there was the effect of 
prejudices here at home, in its effect upon the American prestige, where 
we were constantly taunted by other nations and by the spokesmen of other 
countries who constantly threw up to the American delegation that we as 
a nation had no business to talk about freedom and justice as long as lynch- 
ing, disfranchisement and proscription continued against minorities here in 
the United States. 

In Germany, time and again labor leaders, editors and housewives, an- 
swering my question as to how the Germans fell for the racial bigotry of 
Hitler, said to me, “What right have you Americans to talk when you have a 
Jim Crow occupation army here in Germany ?” 

Time and again the Germans said to me that they had been assured by 
some of our American soldiers and some of our American officers that Hitler 
was right in his attitude toward the Jews. Therefore the American delega- 
tion’s position is weakened because we have not cleaned house here at home. 

There has also been failure here at home and in our nation as a whole, 
to enact a long-range program as to what our relationship should be to the 
rest of the world. Unfortunately our American delegation upon occasion 
had sat in with colonial powers in some of the decisions made in Paris, with 
the result that a great many people in Asia, Africa, and in the Pacific and 
in the Caribbean are getting an erroneous notion that the American people 
believe in the perpetuation of colonial exploitation. 

Jim Carey and I served jointly as consultants to the American delegation 
and we were there along with Elmer Cope and Mr. Green, who is still there, 
and we find that the spokesman of the people at Paris, all the labor, church, 
and women and minorities and other groups, are against these concessions 
to the old order of things. But it is necessary for us here at home to make 
more vocal our voices against this kind of thing in order that we may help 
to build a real world where men will be free and where they will have an 
opportunity, no matter where they live, anywhere on the globe. 

We are going to encounter stiff opposition in the 81st Congress and we 
should be prepared for it. Here are some of the bills in the 81st Congress 
to which we must dedicate our unstinting support: 

(1) It is doubtful, despite the greater number of liberals elected to 
the 81st Congress, that filibusters can be stopped on basic legislation under 
the present Senate rules. We should insist that the 8lst Congress or the 
Senate thereof at its inception amend its rules to permit the imposition 
of cloture by majority instead of the present two-thirds vote which is vir- 
tually impossible to obtain. 

(2) A Federal FEPC bill should be enacted forthwith. The very presence 
on the statute books of such a law as an expression of public policy will 
wipe out much present discrimination against Americans on account of 
race, creed, color or national origin as has been the case in the states which 
have enacted such legislation. Where employers or labor unions continue 
to deny jobs to qualified citizens because of color or religion or other arti- 
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ficial circumstance, a law with teeth in it is imperative to bring those who 
persist in discriminating into line. 

(3) There will never be real democracy in the South for Negro or 
white Americans as long as the poll tax continues. The spectacle of third-rate 
senators and congressmen being elected to positions of national power by 
5 percent of the potential voters of their districts, in contrast with 70 percent 
or more of the votes casting their ballots in other sections of the country, 
must be ended for all time, and ended now. 

(4) The persistent campaign for federal legislation against lynching 
for more than a quarter of a century has materially decreased the annual 
number of victims of lynching mobs. But the lynching spirit, particularly 
against labor union organizers and Negroes in the South, has diminished 
in reality very little. As long as it is possible for a human being to be 
burned at the stake, beaten, or driven out of town by mobs who go scot-free, 
just so long is democracy a failure. If the spiral of inflation continues to 
rise and should it explode into a depression during which there will be 
bitter competition for jobs, the curve of lynching could swiftly rise again 
unless the federal government is authorized to act against this hideous evil. 

(5) All liberal and decent opinion of the nation, and especially that 
of labor and the Negro, must be mobilized for repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Born of the belief that those who toil with their hands have no right 
to organize for their own protection, nourished on the venom of caste, this 
law must be wiped from the statute books and in its stead legislation enacted 
to guarantee to workers the full protection of their basic rights. 

(6) The 80th Congress attempted to set the stage for scuttling the 
minimum wage law. Not only must that law be strengthened but its benefits 
extended to agricultural and other workers who have been denied its protec- 
tion. It is admittedly easier to win an increase of the minimum wage if 
agricultural workers are left out. But such a course would be shortsighted 
and unfair. It would extend and perpetuate caste distinctions among labor. 
It would lead inevitably to inequalities which would jeopardize the living 
standards of all Americans. 

(7) The most extravagantly financed and effective lobby. seen in Wash- 
ington for many years was the one which prevented the 80th Congress 
from relieving the acute housing needs of our nation. That lobby has been 
exposed and discredited throughout America. But the real estate interests 
which mistakenly believe that they can win for themselves lasting pros- 
perity by scarcity. of housing will not be stopped by their repudiation. In 
insidious ways they will attempt, through appeals to vested interests and 
racial bigotry, to prevent the 81st Congress from enacting housing legisla- 
tion. It is your job and mine to offset their sinister efforts by insisting that 
the 81st Congress pass without delay adequate housing legislation, including 
low-rent public housing without racial or other discrimination. 

(8) The recent war revealed that the United States with all its wealth 
has lower educational and health standards than many other nations far less 
prosperous than we. We should insist that the 81st Congress enact without 
equivocation or delay laws to lift educational and health standards of all 
Americans through federal aid. 

There is one grave danger in connection with this legislation which 
we must avoid. Many shortsighted supporters of federal aid to education 
and health legislation have fallen into the trap planted by the enemies 
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of such laws by saying that federal aid should be given without federal 
supervision or “interference.” This is a most dangerous fallacy. If federal 
funds are turned over to the states without provisions for federal super- 
vision, the present gross inequalities based upon race or economic circum- 
stance will be perpetuated. What right has a state to take money from 
the federal treasury, put there by the taxes of all Americans of every race, 
creed, color and economic status, and then use that money on a discriminatory 
basis ? 

(9) Finally, we must use our organized strength for a more enlightened 
foreign policy. Recently, in Paris, our U. S. delegation, despite the fervent 
appeals of consultants which included the CIO and the NAACP, has voted 
consistently with the colonial powers on policies which would deny to scores 
of millions of victims of colonialism in Asia, Africa and the Caribbean, any 
material change in their status. By doing this our nation has helped to 
dampen and possibly destroy the hope of freedom of many millions of 
human beings throughout the world. We have thereby played directly into 
the hands of Russia who, quite effectively and accurately, is proclaiming 
to the peoples of Asia and Africa that our country is supporting those who 
for generations have ruthlessly exploited the colonial areas of the world. 

It is imperative that we do not forget that two-thirds of the human 
beings of the earth are brown, yellow or black of skin. What has happened 
recently in places like Indonesia, Manchuria, and Nigeria is an ominous 
warning that these non-white peoples are determined to end white imperialism 
and to gain freedom long denied for themselves. It is, therefore, a matter 
of life and death for what we call civilization and democracy to extend our 
vision beyond the immediate problems of the United States, to understand 
that modern science has demolished time and space and that we live in one 
world where all of us are interdependent. Unless we have such vision and 
unless we are willing to share and to fight for freedom of all men everywhere, 
there will be no lasting freedom or peace for any of us. 

The civil economic and political rights of all minorities, whether they 
be of labor or of race, are indissolubly intertwined. The CIO has pioneered 
in the fight against discrimination By so doing, it has strengthened itself 
and made a notable contribution to the preservation of American democracy. 
Today, on behalf of the NAACP and of the fourteen million Americans of 
Negro descent, I extend to you again the hand of fellowship and pledge you 
unremitting efforts towards the attainment of the great goals we share. 
Divided, we are powerless before the onslaught of reaction. United, there 
is no force in America which can prevent us from attainment of our shared 
objectives of freedom and opportunity for al] men. 

(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Our convention displayed its extreme pleasure 
after having you, Mr. White, the head of a great organization, express to 
its delegates the point of view of the mighty organization which you are 
privileged to represent here this morning. ’ 

Walter White is an outstanding American who has rendered distinguished 
services not only to the colored people of America but to all the people of 
America. He has indicated to the convention this morning the position of his 
organization on outstanding questions of an internal economic nature, and of 
an international nature. It is a great thing for an organization such as ours 
to have the fine cooperation extended them by Walter White and the National 
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Association for the Advancement of Colored People. It is the duty and it 
is the obligation of the CIO to continue with him and to extend every possible 
degree of support to this great organization which Mr. White is privileged 
to represent here today. 

So again, in behalf of the delegates, Walter, we welcome you and we 
appreciate your words of inspiration and encouragement to them in the course 
of your address here today. 

Thank you. 

Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE—Continued 
SECRETARY CURRAN: 


Resolution No. 17 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

The Department of Labor was created to serve the interest of the wage 
earners and white collar workers who now constitute the largest economic 
group in the nation; 

-This Department, instead of being assigned functions and appropria- 
tions which would permit it to perform this function adequately, has in- 
stead been shorn of many of its functions, especially by the Republican 80th 
Congress, and has had its remaining activities severely curtailed by appropri- 
ations cut so that now it only has three persons on its payroll for every seven 
employed three years ago; ' a 

The Department’s appropriation for 1948 is only $14 million while the 
Department of Commerce has thirteen times as much and the Department 
of Agriculture more than fifty times as much; 

Labor can secure proper consideration of its needs and an appropriate 
place in the formulation of government policies only if the Department is 
strengthened and its prestige and power restored; and 

Effective administration demands the location in the Department of 
Labor of all important functions relating to labor relations, settlement of 
labor disputes, manpower problems, unemployment compensation, federal em- 
ployees’ compensation, safety and industrial hygiene, vocational education and 
rehabilitation labor education, immigration and naturalization, and research 
and information on labor’s problems. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, THAT, 

(1) The Department of Labor should immediately be strengthened to 
include appropriate functions in the fields of labor relations, settiement of 
labor disputes, manpower problems, unemployment compensation, federal em- 
ployees’ compensation, safety and industrial hygiene, vocational education and 
rehabilitation, labor education, immigration and naturalization, and research 
and information on labor’s problems: 

(2) The Department should be given adequate appropriations to carry 
out its extended and restored functions; and 

(3) That the Department be given the power, prestige and staff to 
carry on its enlarged functions. 
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The Committee recommends adoption of this resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 

The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 
SECRETARY CURRAN: 


Resolution No, 18 
TIDELANDS OIL 
The vast oil resources which are located under the tidelands along the 
coasts of the United States belong to all the people, and the Supreme Court 
has ruled that its ownership legally resides in the Federal Government as 
custodian for all Americans. 


The oil monopolies have been waging a ceaseless fight to seize these re- 
sources, which are worth billions of dollars, and it is their strategy to have 
them declared the property of the states from whom these monopolists believe 
they can more easily sieze them. 


The monopolist oil industry is already mulcting the American people and 
extracting fantastic profits which are expected to exceed $2 billion after taxes 
for 1948 alone. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 


That (1) The Congress of Industrial Organizations insists upon the con- 
tinued ownership of the tidelands by all of the people of the United States 
through Federal ownership of these Jands; 


(2) The Federal Government exploit, refine and distribute this oil and 
its by-products for the fulfillment of its military and other requirements; and 


(3) Any profits that might derive from this Federal operation be ap- 
propriated for the education of all American children and other purposes 
which advance the public welfare. 

The Committee recommends adoption of this resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Knight. 

DELEGATE KNIGHT, Oil Workers International Union: Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of this particular resolution, to point out, if I may, to the 
delegates assembled here the major reason why the oil industry in the United 
States is carrying on a vigorous fight to take control of the tidelands oil out 
of the hands of the Federal Government and place it in the hands of State 
governments. 

There is no need to recite to the delegates of this Convention the monop- 
olistic tendencies of the American oil industry, nor is there any need to recite 
the international intrigue in which this industry has engaged itself. The oil 
industry is concerned with having control of the tidelands oil placed in the 
hands of the State governments merely because they believe—and I believe 
with some degree of certainty—that they can control the State governments 
of the two states primarily concerned in this situation. The Legislature of the 
State of California has been controlled by this industry, and the same is true 
in the State of Texas. In that State the man who has served as Governor for 
the past two years, and reelected to serve another terin, comes from the oil in- 
dustry, having been the attorney of the Magnolia Oil Company, a subsidiary 


of Standard Oil. 
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We believe the Congress of Industrial Organizations should lend its sup- 
port in this fight to maintain control over the tidelands oil in the Federal] 
Government. We believe the Federal Government wil] exploit, refine, and dis- 
tribute this oil and its by-products for the fulfillment of its military and other 
requirements. We believe the Federal Government should follow the policy 
established in TVA and establish yardsticks to measure the prices to be 
charged for these products. We point, in conclusion, to the exorbitant price 
increases the companies have levied on the public. We urge complete, whole- 
hearted and unanimous support of this resolution. 

The previous question was ordered, and the motion to adopt the resolution 
was carried. 

Resolution No. 19 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The 80th Congress stands repudiated at the polls. The 81st Congress, 
which opens its deliberations in January 1949 has a great opportunity and an 
equally great responsibility. The needs of the American people are clear. They 
need relief from inflation; social reform legislation; and enactment of a gen- 
uine civil rights program. The results of the 1948 elections clearly establish 
that the American people stand solidly behind the principles of the New Deal 
and want these principles translated into constructive action. 

At its meeting in August, the CIO Executive Board adopted a 13-point 
program on domestic problems. The platform on which President Truman 
and other forward-looking candidates ran successfully for public office in 
substance, incorporates the points of the CIO legislative program. The Amer- 
ican people, by their votes, have given the 81st Congress a mandate to carry 
this program forward. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That we call for: 

(1) Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and re-enactment of the Wagner Act. 

(2) An anti-inflation program to roll back prices to reasonable levels 
and to recapture excess profits. 

(3) Passage of a comprehensive housing program along the lines of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill. 

(4) Enactment into law of the recommendations of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. These include: 

(a) Passage of the anti-poll tax bill; 

(b) Passage of the Fair Employment Practices Commission bill; 

(c) Passage of the anti-lynching bill; 

(d) Elimination of segregation in the armed forces; 

(e) Adoption of home rule for the voteless District of Columbia. 

In addition, we oppose all bills and Executive Orders to limit constitu- 
tional rights of American citizens and curtail the right of organization and 
association. 

(5) Improvement of the Fair Labor Standards Act, with a minimum 
wage of at least $1.00 an hour, and improved coverage of workers not now 
protected. 

(6) Strengthening and improvement of our Social Security program, 
including improved coverage and substantial increases in benefits. 

(7) An adequate national health insurance program. 

(8) Federal aid-to-education, properly financed, and an effective labor 
education extension program. 
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(9) Restoration and strengthening of the U. S. Department of Labor 
and the return to it of its legitimate functions. 

(10) Veterans’ benefits adjusted to meet present high costs. 

(11) Support of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and other river valley 
developments, and public power and reclamation projects designed to protect 
and conserve our natural and human resources, to promote our national se- 
curity and to prevent disasters, such as the Columbia River tragedy. 

(12) A farm program geared to a full economy, including reasonable 
price support, farm credits, soil conservation, and improvement of rural living 
standards. 

(13) Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement authority on a long- 
range basis, to promote national economic stability and encourage interna- 
tional trade. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee recommends 
adoption; and I so move. 5 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE NICHOLS, National Marine Cooks & Stewards Association: 
Mr. Chairman, and delegates, I rise in support of the resolution. Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates, (d) in the resolution, “Elimination of Segregation in the 
Armed Forces’—Mr. Chairman and delegates, for the last four days I have 
sat here and I have heard about the iron curtain, I have heard of the iron 
curtain about Russia, France, Italy, and different places like that, but we find 
an iron curtain exists here in this convention. I have noticed many delegates 
have attempted to get the floor and if they did not represent two or three 
hundred thousand members they were overlooked. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I would like to interrupt the delegate by asking 
him a question. You have said many delegates have asked to get the floor 
and if they did not represent two or three hundred thousand people they could 
not get the floor. How many do you represent? 

DELEGATE NICHOLS: I represent ten thousand people. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: You pay ten thousand, do you, in tax to the 
National CIO? 

DELEGATE NICHOLS: Pretty close to that. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: How close to that? 

DELEGATE NICHOLS: I couldn’t say offhand. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I won’t argue with you about that, but it is much 
less than the figure given by you to the Convention. Doesn’t your recognition 
by the Chair deny the allegation you have made? 

DELEGATE NICHOLS: We attempted to get the floor two or three 
times yesterday. We were first on the floor, and five minutes later somebody 
else came up and they were recognized. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Now will you address yourself to the resolution ? 

DELEGATE NICHOLS: Yes, I will. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Go ahead then. 

DELEGATE NICHOLS: I would like to see this Convention go on record 
here in regards to “(d) Elimination of Segregation in the Armed Forces.” The 
elimination of segregation in the armed forces could be accomplished by an 
Executive Order of the President of the, United States, who is Commander- 
in-Chief of the armed forces. 

I have heard a lot about this President’s so-called Civil Rights Bill. I am 
amember of the NAACP, and many committees have called on the President 
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for just this, to issue an executive order. If he means to follow through on 
his Civil Rights Bill, he could issue an Executive Order to stop segregation in 
the armed forces. 

I was in the Army, and if ever an iron curtain exists in this country, it 
exists in the armed forces of the United States of America. 

Mr. Chairman and delegates, on fair employment practices, I have heard 
a lot of delegates get up and say we have to build a CIO and have a greater 
CIO. Incidentally, I am one of the guys that helped to build the CIO. In 
1937 my organization was in the AF of L, and I am one of the guys who 
helped to organize my organization from the AF of L into the CIO on the 
basis of the Constitution of the CIO. I read it, we made a study of it, and we 
discussed it, and we said that if our organization is going to progress, this is 
the organization we belong to, the CIO. But today, Mr. Chairman and 
brothers, we find in the CIO the same condition we had in the AF of L in 
1937. There are many organizations in the CIO that have that so-called iron 
curtain, which has been mentioned many times, to Negro workers. There are 
many organizations. I might add that the big organizations in towns like 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco, they probably have a few Negroes in 
their organization, but they have branches all over the United States and in 
many towns where Negroes absolutely need their help, and they are denied 
the right to work or join that organization, although it is a CIO organization. 
Nobody can get away from it. 

I would like to see this convention go on record that all delegates repre- 
senting this organization open the door, not only in New York but every place 
there exists in the CIO organization, to the Negro race of people. 

DELEGATE TOWNSEND, United Transport Service Employees: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates to the Tenth Constitutional Convention, I rise in sup- 
port of the resolution. I thought I would rise, Mr. Chairman, in order to clar- 
ify the statement that was just made. I would like to apologize because I 
don’t have 300,000 members in my union, but I am trying pretty hard to get 
them. 

This matter of discrimination in unions in the CIO I think is being given 
too much over-emphasis. The President of CIO some five or six years ago 
appointed a committee to deal with these problems. If there are such problems 
existing in CIO then certainly they should be brought to the committee which 
has been set up to handle these affairs. And certainly I believe in procedure. 
This matter should have been brought to the committee before bringing it to 
the floor of this Convention. I question very much a type of discrimination that 
has just been related on the floor in CIO. CIO has done more in America to 
eliminate discrimination, not only within its own ranks but in the society in 
general in which we live than any organization I know of. I don’t approve of 
delegates coming to this Convention and condemning brother and sister unions 
without first giving these unions an opportunity to hear their grievances. 

Therefore I would prefer that these unions and members of unions who 
have problems such as those discussed, bring them to the committee, and I 
am sure they will be taken care of in an orderly and proper way. I don’t think 
this Convention should be made a sounding board for certain people who have 
always attempted to use the Negro people as a vehicle to spread certain types 
of propaganda. 

I came into the labor movement and I came into the CIO because I be- 
lieved, and I honestly and sincerely believe, that the CIO presents that type 
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of leadership that will eliminate some of the problems that plague all of us in 
this democracy. 

I know something about the armed forces of America; I served in the 
World War—it happened to be World War I—and I know something about 
the treatment of different people and groups in the United States Army. But 
I do know that in a democracy you have to compose differences on certain 
things. In the 20-year period, from the time I came out of the United States 
Army in 1919 to the World War we have just come out of, I know there have 
been some great changes in the treatment of people. 

Now this thing comes before us each convention—and Lord knows, Mr. 
President, I try to sit very quietly throughout these deliberations. I don’t 
attempt to inject into these Conventions this matter of race every time I look 
around. I know why it is being done; I know the whole history of this busi- 
ness. I know right after the Saccho-Vanzetti case in Boston several years 
ago there were certain groups looking for a new vehicle to ride, and they 
found in Scottsboro, Alabama: a group of Negroes who had been apprehended 
for some crime they hadn’t committed. This same group of people used the 
plight of the Scottsboro boys to raise great sums of money. The money was 
never applied to the case of these boys but was used to spread other types of 
propaganda. 

Then, too, another thing that they have brought into our communities. 

I heard a President of a great union of CIO say the other day that there 
are some colonial agents in the United States. I know there are some colonial 
agents in the United States because they have been trying to colonize Harlem, 
trying to colonize Paradise Valley in Detroit, and trying to colonize Browns- 
ville in Chicago, and trying to colonize groups of people all over the United 
States. So I will say to you, Mr. Chairman and members of this Convention, 
these people whom they try to use as a vehicle know all the tricks of the 
trade, and I will tell them the Negro is not coming. 

The previous question was ordered, and the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee to adopt the resolution was carried. 


Resolution No. 20 
ORGANIZATION OF THE CONGRESS 


The present organization of the Congress of the United States is such 
that all too often entrenched minority forces in both Houses continue to de- 
feat the people’s will. It is imperative, if the legislative program endorsed 
by the CIO is to be achieved in the 81st Congress, that the rules and pro- 
cedure of both Houses must be changed in order to make the Congress a 
practical instrument of our democratic government. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

(1) That the CIO calls upon the 81st Congress to complete the reorgani- 
zation of Congress by changing its rules and procedures so as to prevent en- 
trenched minority forces in both Houses from defeating democratic processes 
and decisions. 

(2) That the Legislative Committee of the National CIO be called upon 
to implement this resolution by recommending and supporting concrete 
measures directed to this salutary end. 


The resolution was adopted. 
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Resolution No. 21 
INJUNCTIONS 


The American labor movement for half a century has waged a struggle 
against the oppressive evil of government-by-injunction. Since the passage of 
the Taft-Hartley Act we have witnessed the revival of government-by-injunc- 
tion on a national scale. Injunctions have been issued in the state courts in 
the face of anti-injunction laws even though picketing has been peaceful and 
no basis for injunction was present, entirely without regard for the consti- 
tutional rights of freedom of speech and assembly. Judges have issued in- 
junctions without permitting unions and their members an opportunity to be 
heard and to defend themselves. 


Today, it is becoming commonplace for an employer to obtain an injunc- 
tion regardless of the causes of the dispute or the conduct of the picketing. 
It is a daily occurrence for courts to issue injunctions limiting the number 
of pickets, the manner in which they shall picket, the nature of their message 
and the time and place of picketing. 


Injunctions have been issued not only in state courts but in the Federal 
courts as well. Taft-Hartley Federal court injunction provisions have been 
invoked in almost every major labor dispute during the past year. 


Injunctions have been issued not merely in connection with picketing. 
The extent to which injunctions have been obtained against the act of strik- 
ing itself has become a national scandal. Never in the darkest days of our 
anti-labor past has the injunction been used so extensively for the purpose 
of intervening in labor disputes on the side of employers. 


All of the ancient evils of contempt procedure in connection with injunc- 
tions have been revived in a more virulent form than ever before.. Savage 
penalties, including jail sentences, have been imposed upon union members 
and officers without benefit of a jury trial. Labor union members and officers 
have been sent to jail on contempt charges for an unintended violation of 
injunctions and have been fined and imprisoned for contempt of injunctions 
of which they never received adequate notice. Anti-labor judges in their zeal 
to direct the power of their offices against unions have devised far-fetched 
theories of union responsibility in injunction and contempt proceedings. In 
many cases judges have revived the theory that a strike is an illegal con- 
spiracy which may be restrained by dragnet and far-reaching injunction 
against any one remotely connected with the strike. 

The injunction evil has not merely been revived. It has been expanded in 
a reactionary attempt to turn the clock of history backward and to place 
labor under the resraints of anti-union judges. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That the CIO pledges itself to fight with renewed vigor against the anti- 
labor injunction. 

That the Taft-Hartley Act with its un-American injunction provisions 
must be repealed, and the Norris-LaGuardia Act restored to its original ef- 
fectiveness. 

That anti-injunction laws must be enacted in all states where they do 
not now exist. Existing anti-injunction laws must be strengthened by cor- 
rective legislation to guarantee that they will be effective. Judges who per- 
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sist in nullifying anti-injunction laws and in using the courts for strike- 
breaking purposes must be made to hear the firm demand of the people that 
the instruments of Government and Justice not be used as one-sided em- 
ployer devices of oppression. 

The resolution was adopted. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Resolutions 45, 46 and 47 are re- 
ported on jointly. 


Resolution No. 45 
CLOTHING WORKERS UNION LABEL 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, since its inception in 
1914, has made the slow, upward climb from the industrial jungle and the 
sweatshops into the sun-lit plain of industry-wide collective bargaining, the 
union shop, enlightened labor-management relations and a system of social 
welfare and security for all union men and women who toil in the industry. 

These gains were achieved at considerable sacrifice in terms of strikes 
and struggle, great privations and the expenditure of men and money and even 
of life itself. Through the years, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of ‘ 
America, in its industry, established the proposition that men do not live by 
bread alone; that human dignity, work, peace and security are their birth- 
right. 

From the outset of its organization the Amalgamated also contended that 
as long as workers elsewhere were economically enslaved its members were not 
free. Thus, parallel to its efforts on behalf of its own members, the Amalga- 
mated aided in the organization of other unions and sought the emancipation 
of all American workers, regardless of craft or industry. ‘No man is an island 
unto himself” has ever been an Amalgamated concept. 

As to the consuming public, of which labor is the great mass, the Amalga- 
mated has always been able to say of its product, the product of the skillful 
) hands and brains of its members: here is a decent product, well-made, done 
under decent, hygienic conditions, in well-ventilated factories, under proper 
union wage and working conditions. Our product is a guarantee to the con- 
sumer that he is no purchaser of a sweatshop garment. 

To protect the labor standards of our members, to protect the consuming 
public, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America has now decided to.em- 
bark upon a Union Label Campaign so that the product of our hands and brain 
is easily identifiable up and down the land. This will be a guarantee against 
such limited non-union, sweatshop products as still exist. 

! There will be no surer guarantee of protection for the consumer than the 
, Amalgamated Union Label, to be sought in all articles of men’s and boys’ 
apparel. 

Finally, since all labor is one and indivisible, members of the American 
: trade-union movement will help themselves by helping the Amalgamated a 
Clothing Workers of America in this great Union Label Campaign. 

5 NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

j The Tenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 

zations unanimously endorses the Union Label Campaign of the Amalgamated 4 
) Clothing Workers of America. 

: All affiliated bodies of the CIO give full support to the Amalgamated 
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All members of the CIO and their families are urged to demand the 
Amalgamated Union Label on all men’s and boys’ apparel purchased by them. 


Resolution No. 46 
LITHOGRAPHERS’ UNION LABEL 

The Amalgamated Lithographers of America is a member of the graphic 
arts industry. 

The Amalgamated Lithographers of America is the only member of the 
graphic arts industry affiliated with the CIO. 

The Amalgamated Lithographers of America can do all types of printing 
which are used by CIO unions, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we recommend to all CIO affiliates that wherever fea- 
sible their printing matter be done by the lithographers and bear the label of 
the Amalgamated Lithographers of America. 


Resolution No. 47 
UNION LABELS 
By separate resolutions we have manifested support for the union label 
campaigns of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America and the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America. 


There are a number of other CIO international unions which have union 
labels which are of considerable importance in their organizing work. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

This convention endorses the union label campaigns of all affiliates of CIO 
unions having union labels and that this convention approves the action of the 
President in establishing a standing Committee on Union Labels to coordinate 
and intensify activities of the CIO in support of the union labels of its affiliates, 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption of these three resolutions. 

The motion was secgnded. 

DELEGATE WEINSTEIN, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: I rise in sup- 
port of all of the resolutions on union labels. I want to call the attention of 
the delegates to the fact that I represent an organization whose record speaks 
for itself. ; 

We have found in the last few years that our organization is beginning to 
suffer from the lack of a drive among the union shops and other liberal forces 
in the United States because they do not demand the union label. 

At our national convention in May, 1948 our organization adopted a reso- 
lution authorizing our national: office to spend $500,000 in the year 1949 to pro- 
mote and advertise the label of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Ameri- 
ca. We therefore intend in driving for these labels to contact your organiza- 
tions locally, so that your members can be acquainted, not merely with adopt- 
ing a resolution here and carrying on and forgetting it, but it will be our job 
to contact the various CIO local unions throughout this nation, to attend their 
meetings, so that representatives as well as the membership can become ac- 
quainted with the progam. 

We know from experience that it takes 20 to 25 percent demand of a 
union label product to put the employer in the union column, because he can- 
not go on with his business in a majority of cases. So therefore we feel if we 
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can get cooperation of the CIO members and other liberal forces in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, that we will get, instead of 95 percent union on 
clothing in this country, 100 per cent fully. 

We expect to contact you in the near future. We hope and we feel sure 
that you will give us your wholehearted cooperation. 

Thank you. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Blackburn of the 
Lithographers. 

DELEGATE BLACKBURN: I know the time is short. I just want to go 
on record, Ladies and Gentlemen, with expressions for both President Philip 
Murray and James Carey in support of the Lithographers label. This label has 
helped us in our long existence. We have been a labor union since 1882. We 
are 95 percent organized, and the label is the signature which we place on 100 
percent organized shops. We have used it extensively, and we know that in 
CIO we can expect continued support, upon the recommendation of both Presi- 
dent Murray and Secretary Carey. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question is on the motion. 

The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 

_ PRESIDENT MURRAY: I would like to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity before our noon recess to present to the convention a distinguished guest 
who has been invited by the President of the organization to attend the ses- 
sions of our convention. I have known him for a great many years. He has 
been an outstanding trade unionist in Canada and has rendered distinguished 
services to the people of that great nation. 

I take particular pleasure at this time in presenting to the delegates Sec- 
retary Patrick Conroy of the Congress of Canadian Labor. 


SECRETARY PATRICK CONROY 
(Canadian Congress of Labor) 


President Murray, officers and delegates of the CIO, first of all, I want 
most sincerely to extend my thanks and appreciation to all of you, but allow 
me to say a few words before your great convention this morning. 

Looking over your book of resolutions, having sat in your deliberations 
these last two days, I know that you have much work to do and that at all 
time is needed to such an extent that imposing speakers is in itself something 
of an imposition. But because of our long association with the ClIO—and I be- 
lieve I am not indulging in privileges by saying that we feel that we are a part 
of it. I thought it was necessary that we in Canada should say to you that in 
coming here it is not merely a matter of expressing formal fraternal greetings 
to you: it is not simply a matter of a delegate from your next door neighbor 
coming to say hello to you. We in the Canadian Congress of Labor believe 
that we are a part of the CIO movement. We are coming here not merely as 
neighbors but as your brothers and as your sisters in a continental trade 
movement. 

That has been our history. That is our thinking. As at previous conven- 
tions, I have sat and listened and observed the deliberations of your great con- 
vention and it is enough to say that we in Canada are very much interested in 
the decision you make, the viewpoints of a vast majority of your people, be- 
cause as you will appreciate, what happens in the United States today has a 
great effect on what happens in Canada tomorrow. 
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I think it is quite appropriate my friends, to emphasize one point in that 
particular. A month ago when you elected President Truman as the first citi- 
zen of your great nation, I can say to you quite sincerely, quite humbly, and 
more important, quite truthfully, that the average run of men and women 
throughout the Dominion of Canada, with no pretentions to social position, 
with no ambitions for a place in society, but just average people whose only 
ambition is to lead a decent and secure life, from one end of our country to the 
other gave a universal sigh of relief and happiness at the election of President 
Truman. 

We were told the same story as yourselves. We were told from a very 
lofty pinnacle of the inevitability of the election of Mr. Dewey. In fact, we 
were almost chided that we should doubt it. We were told, and I think with 
some degree of vehemence and certitude that Mr. Wallace would perhaps 
secure anywhere from five to ten or fifteen million votes. It would seem 
to be that insofar as Mr. Wallace was concerned, the American people had 
some differences of opinion. But it is just as important to tell you that we 
in Canada believe that your organization made a mighty and substantial 
contribution to the election of President Truman. We believe that without 
your active and positive support, what you feared and what we feared would 
have happened in your country, and what would have happened in your 
country would have had a bearing not only in Canada, but on every country 
on the face of the globe. 

I do not think that President Murray yesterday was overstating the case 
for the CIO when he said that in the contribution that the CIO made to the 
election of President Truman you not only saved the United States but you 
laid the foundation for decency and freedom and liberty in every country 
on the face of this earth. 

I was struck particularly yesterday with the brilliant address of Supreme 
Court Justice Douglas, and as a visitor to your country I can record here my 
personal appreciation of his very broadminded view and concept of what the 
peoples of other countries are trying to do in a democratic sense. 

You in this country have chosen to go along with what has been called 
existing established political institutions. You take that position because of 
the circumstances that mould your decisions. We in Canada have chosen to 
follow a Third Party, but I think it is likewise important to point out our 
reasons for that. We do not have the opportunity nor yet the forum, nor yet 
the channels of influence to make mass penetration of the existing political 
institutions that you have in the United States. We do not have primaries. 
We do not have regular conventions. In Canada the candidates of our major 
political parties are largely dominated from the back room. In 80 years’ 
time in Canada, the two old-line parties have only held three conventions. 
In short, as we see it, the established political institutions in Canada are 
nothing but a closed shop for big business. We therefore have no opportunity 
of penetration, such as you have in the United States. 

We have chosen to endorse and support the Canadian equivalent of the 
British Labor Party which circumstances have brought into being. Like 
circumstances demand that we seek the channeling of our ideas, that will 
give us the same opportunity which the CIO has in the United States, to 
express the will of the common people. 

I think it is important that I should say to you that the coloration of our 
Third Party in Canada is slightly different from that which you have in this 
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country. While I have heard—I do not want to take privileges in this con- 
nection—spokesmen of your unions in the United States support a Third 
Party in this nation, the same spokesmen in Canada are opposed to our Third 
Party, because they cannot control it. So, granting you the right to run 
your own affairs and asking in the same terms as expressed yesterday by 
Supreme Court Justice Douglas for the same privilege of vision as yourselves, 
trying to maintain democratic institutions, trying to maintain freedom and 
liberty in a sense beyond a platitude, we have taken the course we have, 
asking for the same things that you ask for, believing in the same principles, 
believing that beyond all other things unless we maintain freedom and liberty, 
then all the rest adds up to nothing else. 

Our problems are basically the same as your own—high cost of living; 
trying to catch up on it by wage increases; our needs for greater social 
security, better old age pensions—all the many things that you are asking 
for we are asking for as well. Consequently, the progress you are able to 
make on those matters in the United States is a decided help to us in Canada 
to achieve the same yardstick of progress. 

You know, among a few in our trade union movement in Canada, it is 
now being mouthed as something approaching treason to say a good word 
about the United States. When we look upon the United States as a very 
good neighbor, when we say that it is nice to have good neighbors, we are 
told that all you people on the floor of this convention are a bunch of im- 
perialists. While we have made appropriate replies to those statements, the 
world situation as we see it, my friends, seems to reduce itself to a pretty 
plain statement of the world position. As a great country with a small popu- 
lation, we see two giants striding across the face of the earth. One giant, 
simply for his own good reasons—at least the impression we get of his in- 
tentions—is to beat our brains out and make us like it, and the other giant, 
representing the United States, is doing its utmost to give every one in three- 
quarters of the world his breakfast and then get a kick in the teeth for 
trying to do it. 

So, we have made our choice without reservation. We stand with the 
United States and we make no apologies for it. In taking that stand we were 
standing with decency, with liberty, with the right of selfSexpression, as 
against taking a stand in asking to be driven underground, back into the 
catacombs where liberty is going to take a prolonged holiday. 

So our position is quite obvious. We have had a long history of relation- 
ships with the United States, and with its people, particularly with the trade 
union movement. We are not going to indulge in undue flattery and say that 
you are the perfect people. We are not, ourselves. But we do say. this with 
some degree of certitude that in the United States, in Canadian terms, there 
are more of the things reflected from your country that go to make up the 
decencies and dignities of human life, and we do not want to change that 
friendship. 

There are great efforts to try to change our viewpoint in that respect. 
The communist friends are working a lot of overtime. Of course, they are 
doing other things. They are trying to break up our trade union movement. 
They are trying to start a new communist third force, under communist 
domination, of the trade union movement in Canada. In British Columbia 
only a month ago they decided to break up the International Woodworkers 
of America. They broke away from the International and set up, of all things, 
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under communist domination, a new Canadian trade union movement. They 
had control of that district for ten years. The main thing is that when they 
relaxed their control and tried to break up the IWA after ten years of con- 
trol, the rank and file, once they got out from under, swung back into the 
IWA and took a stand with the CCL, the CIO and the IWA. But as you may 
expect, they have created considerable wreckage, which of course is a part 
of the policy of rule or ruin. 

One of the things that seems to be characteristic of all these movements 
is that in the process of wrecking the IWA some $200,000 has gone amissing. 
Every typewriter, every letterhead in the district organization has disap- 
peared. We are told also that one of the CCL affiliates, and of the CIO as 
well, has been given some of the missing money to assist in fighting IWA, 
and maintaining and developing a new communist trade union movement in 
Canada. 

We do not know all the facts, but we think it is worth investigating by 
both our Congress and the CIO generally, because we do not want any of 
your unions and I am sure you don’t want either, to have money put in 
escrow in the hands of one of our affiliates to help a secession movement 
with the CIO. I think it is important at this time to say to you that IWA 
is fighting the battle of its life in the Northwest, true, in the Canadian section. 
Since in a trade union sense we do not recognize boundaries, I say to you 
the battle which IWA is putting up is for the workers of North America. I 
therefore suggest to every international union that IWA needs your financial 
help to retain a decent trade union movement, both in Canada and the United 
States for the purposes that decency and dignity always have in mind— 
freedom and liberty for all trade unionists. 

Now I have taken up too much of your time, Mr. Chairman. Again I 
convey to you the best wishes of the unions in our Congress in Canada. We 
want to congratulate you on the tremendous job you did in the recent elec- 
tion. Knowing that job was not done for yourselves alone but was in the 
interest of all the people and of all nations, you can be assured that when 
the chips are down the Canadian Congress of Labor will be standing side by 


side with the CIO. 


I thank you very much. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: Thank you, Pat Conroy, Secretary of the Cana- 


dian Congress of Labor. You have displayed your usual statesmanship in 
addressing the convention here this morning. You are an outstanding repre- 
sentative of Canadian labor, for which you are to be complimented. We 
appreciate your presence and your words of greeting to the convention here 
this morning. 

It is now twenty-five minutes of one. The Committee on Constitution is 
asked to come to the platform immediately. 

The convention will now recess, to meet promptly at 2 o’clock p. m. 

(At 12:35 o’clock p. m. the convention stood recessed until 2 o’clock p. m.) 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 2:15 o’clock 


p.m 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I should like to present to the convention for 
a few minutes Vice President Robinson of the International Longshoremen’s 
Union, who is here representing his organization for the purpose of making 
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a report to the convention on the strike situation affecting the membership 
of the union. 

VICE PRESIDENT ROBINSON (International Longshoremen’s Union): 
Mr. President, officers and delegates, today marks the 86th day of the West 
Coast waterfront strike; 86 days is a long period of time. Have our workers 
suffered hardships? Certainly. But I am happy to report today that at the 
end of 86 days those workers are more solidly united than ever. 

There are 35,000 workers involved, representing the several unions, 18,000 
of whom are members of the ILWU. Eighty-six days we have been out and 
for the past 13 days we have been in negotiations. Since midnight Sunday 
the clock has been stopped, and our negotiators are continuing to negotiate. 

Yes, it took those workers 73 days to convince the employer that we were 
willing to stay out long enough to let them know they could not wreck our 
unions. 

Much progress has been made at the 13 days insofar as negotiations are 
concerned. 

I have held up reporting on this situation because we were hopeful that 
we could come before this body and report a real victory in the form of signed 
agreements. We have not reached that stage as yet, but we are fast ap- 
proaching it. 

I want this convention to know that our strike is still on, and if in the 
last few hours the employers think they can push around in an effort to 
chisel on the collective bargaining issues involved, our workers are prepared 
to continue the struggle. 

I say “collective bargaining issues,” because the principal issue was solved 
13 days ago when the employers sat down and started negotiating with the 
union’s negotiating committee. Our principal issues, in the main, have been 
settled, but before I deal with them, let me take just a few moments on back- 
ground. 

Many months ago, in fact four months prior to our contract expiration, 
we recognized that we were in the battle of our lives, and we started pre- 
paring. We started preparing by mobilizing our membership, and we started 
preparing by meeting with other organizations that we knew would be directly 
involved. We started meeting with the employers during this preliminary 
period, and by. the time we had reached our deadline, June 15th, when our 
contracts expired, we were ready for battle. It was at that point that we 
had our first taste of Taft-Hartley in this situation. The employers used in- 
junctive provisions of this law to cool us off for 80 days, feeling that if they 
could cool us off for 80 days and then we wanted to battle, they could starve 
us out. But I will tell you a little secret. When it comes to starving someone 
out, our workers have had more experience on that score than the employer, 
because we had plenty of it prior to 1934. 

I can report that during this long period, before the expiration date and 
during the 80 days cooling-off period, there was no real collective bargaining. 
The membership of our union learned something else about Taft- tley; that 
that 80-day period which is supposed to bring the employer and the union 
together to settle their differences, had no effect. We did not go into negotia- 
tion during that period. On Monday night, September Ist, at 10:30, the em- 
ployers came into the negotiating committee room, and threw on the table 
their so-called final offer. I mention this incident because it is very impor- 
tant. The negotiating committee of the union reviewed their final proposal 
and they recognized there had been no change and the committee objected. 
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The employers were perfectly willing at 10:30 on that evening to accept from 
us a contract should we have been willing to sign. We did not, because we 
were committed by our membership. 

Strangely. enough, about 8:30 we saw headlines in the San Francisco 
papers to the effect that these employers would no longer deal with these 
unions because of their so-called communistic leadership, and these unions 
must comply with Taft-Hartley. Our workers learned something during those 
few hours. They learned the employer is not too concerned with certain pro- 
visions of 'Taft-Hartley if union negotiators will yield certain positions. Yes, 
we learned the hard way. These employers refused to meet with the union 
representatives, and they refused for 73 days. That was their official posi- 
tion. But let me tell you a secret—and I hope it doesn’t get out of this 
hall—they ‘were breaking our back door down seeing if they could not meet 
us off the record and bring about a settlement. The hyprocisy of the em- 
ployers! Our union leadership did not yield; our ranks held solid. 

After 73 days the employers began to recognize that the millions of dol- 
lars they said they were losing was not worth fighting who is to be the 
leadership of a union, and they estimated they had been losing a million dol- 
lars a day; some said five million, but I will be conservative for this once and 
say a million dollars a day; and that was $73,000,000, and they felt no indi- 
vidual was worth that much. 

Finally a formula was worked out. It was called the Roth formula. It 
provided ways and means for the parties to get back into negotiations. 

I cannot help if that formula was a face-saving device for the employers. 
We were only concerned in getting into negotiations, getting our contract 
signed and our people returned to work, and if saving the face of the em- 
ployer was the price we had to pay, my skin is thick, and I can take that. 
Yes, this is some of the background. 

And let me tell you something else. Having learned these lessons about 
Taft-Hartley, our membership is willing and ready to carry out the actions 
of this convention in regard to that set-up; and I mean in a driving, hard- 
hitting rank and file way; and we, at the lower levels, will pledge to this 
convention that by the next time Congress convenes we will have tens of 
thousands of names on signature on a petition letting this Congress know 
that the working people demand that they follow through the policy on this 
question adopted at this convention. 

Now just a word on our negotiations. Insofar as our longshore division 
is concerned, we have the principal issue settled. The remaining issue is 
wages. As far as our other ILWU divisions are concerned, they are not set- 
tled. I refer to our walking bosses, clerks, and watchmen; and insofar as 
the other offshore groups are concerned they, too, have not reached an agree- 
ment, but it is our feeling if we can reach an agreement it will be much 
easier to conclude with the other groups. 

Yes, we are about to reach an agreement, and we are doing it with the 
same negotiating committee that our rank and file elected at our last con- 
vention to do this job. And let me report to you today that those jet-pro- 
pelled, supersonic union-busting employer representatives in the names of 
Mr. Foist, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Plant will no longer drop any bombs on 
our people, because they have been eliminated, they are not in these nego- 


tiations. And our union did not ask for their removal; they are not removed 


at our request. But they are not there. 
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The leadership of our union is there, and that is important. We did not 
need a Taft-Hartley law to get rid of the leadership in our union. We made 
provisions years ago for that, and I helped do it, because I was a rank and 
filer at that time, and I helped draw up the Constitution. We have a simple 
procedure, when a member of our union does not like its officers they can 
get rid of them if 15 percent of the membership so expresses itself. We did 
not need the Taft-Hartley law to get rid of the officers we have. Believe me, 
we didn’t. 

I believe we have finally exposed the moves of the employers who have 
tried to fight so long centering around this question. 

Yes, we are nearing the end of our strike, I hope. And at this time I 
want to thank all those who have helped us, and particularly do I want to 
thank President Philip Murray. He has given of his personal time, and he has 
lent to us his able assistants, Vice President Haywood and R. J. Thomas. 
They. have been working very closely with us, and I want to officially thank 
them in the name of our organization for the service they have rendered our 
group in this strike. 

I also want to thank all of those other organizations that have helped us, 
and I want to thank the little people. I want to thank the men and women 
who work in the shops throughout this nation who have contributed their 
nickels and their dimes and dollar bills, along with their physical efforts, in 
giving us support, because I don’t care how clever your strategy is at the top 
and whomever you might have in with you working out this top strategy, if 
you do not have the rank and file supporting you on issues you cannot win, 
and our people have learned that lesson. 

Yes, I want to thank those other organizations throughout the world that 
have helped us, because without this broadest type of help the employers felt 
they could lick us on the American mainland and send their ships to other 
countries; but these dockside unions, and Maritime Unions of other countries 
have pledged, not by passing a resolution, but by physical support, to give us 
the support needed to help us win. We are thankful for that type of support, 
and our rank and file longshoremen recognize the great need for an organi- 
zation that stretches around the globe where all workers, regardless of what 
country. they might be from, can expect this type of support from other 
countries. We believe in a world federation where these pork chop matters 
can be resolved through unity and understanding. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me say this, our rank and file are solid today 
because they are clear on issues, and because they are clear on issues they 
know whom to fight, and we recognized a long time ago our main enemy was 
the boss, and we are going to continue to fight him. 

We have our differences in our union, but our longshoremen like to 
bet on horse races, and once in a while they place a bet, but the real horse 
in this race is our union, and they haven’t got two bucks on his nose, they 
have got all they own and they possess, and they are betting on this horse 
to win, and they are going to support him. 

And, finally, I hope there comes out of this convention reaffirmation 
of the position of President Murray to give those 35,000 workers on the 
waterfront continued support, continued support until we attain complete 
victory, and let these ship owners in San Francisco know that at least we 
are united on one thing, and that one thing is fighting the boss for all of 
us to get protection for our workers. I think there we can find complete 
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unity, and I urge this convention to let those workers know after 86 days 
We are still with them and will do everything in our power to let the ship 
owners know we will continue to give the broadest type of support to bring 
about a complete victory. 

Thank you very much. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I asked Vice President Robinson to submit a 
report to the convention here this afternoon on the strike of our Maritime 
Unions on the West Coast. 

About five or six weeks ago Mr. Roth, representing the San Francisco 
Employers Council, called upon me at my office in the city of Pittsburgh 
with a plan that had been developed by him evidently which comprehended 
the settlement of the waterfront strike. I did not like Mr. Roth’s plan, and 
I so told him. During the period of conflict between the longshoremen’s 
union and the San Francisco Waterfront Employers’ Association an alter- 
cation developed between the president of the Longshoremen’s Union and 
the Waterfront Employers, in which the Waterfront Employers stated they 
would not negotiate with Harry Bridges, president of that union, under any 
circumstances, 

When Mr. Roth called upon me he had evidently brought with him a 
statement credited to Mr. Bridges in the nature of a letter addressed to 
the waterfront employers, in which Mr. Bridges in substance stated that 
he was prepared to yield his prerogative as president of that organization 
and not participate in the negotiation, provided the waterfront employers 
agreed that the Longshoremen’s Union be permitted to select its own rank 
and file negotiating committee. 

Mr. Roth, in behalf of the waterfront employers, submitted this kind 
of proposal to me: He also wanted the CIO to accept financial responsibility 
for the administration of the contract. He had a few other matters in his 
proposition which I did not like. I told Mr. Roth that I would not agree to 
the acceptance of his proposition and that what he should do was to return 
to San Francisco, meet with Mr. Bridges and there endeavor to arrive at 
a mutually satisfactory agreement between the duly accredited representa- 
tives of the Longshoremen’s Union and the waterfront employees, and that 
if Mr. Bridges wanted to, I would be willing to have two or three of the 
accredited representatives of the National CIO participate in the wage 
meetings. 

Mr. Roth returned to San Francisco. He met Mr. Bridges. Shortly 
thereafter President Bridges called me on the telephone. He stated that 
he and the San Francisco employers’ council had arrived at an agreement, 
and that he would teletype a copy of the agreement to my Pittsburgh office 
so that I might have a look at it before I approved it. That was done. 
The preliminary agreement arrived at, which resulted in a resumption of 
the negotiations two or three weeks ago, was finally agreed to between 
the maritime unions, particularly the Longshoremen’s Union, and the San 
Francisco Employers’ Council, and the national organization of the CIO. After 
that preliminary agreement had been arrived at negotiations were resumed 
and all objections to Mr. Bridges’ participation in the matter were removed. 
So that the organization at that juncture was free to select whoever it wanted 
to, to represent their members’ interest in the negotiations. 

The National CIO has loaned every possible degree of moral and financial 
support to all of the maritime unions, particularly the Longshoremen, in 
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this strike. We believed then as we believe now, that the longshoremen 
were right, and we supported the strike. We have contributed money and 
we have loaned our forces in the persons of Vice President Haywood and 
his assistant, Mr. Thomas, and one of our staff members, International Rep- 
resentative Richard Leonard, all three of whom have participated with the 
longshoremen and the employers in the current negotiations now going on 
in the city. of San Francisco. 

I am delighted to note, according to the report submitted this conven- 
tion by Vice President Robinson, that progress is being made, and I express 
the hope that a speedy and mutually satisfactory contract will be effectuated 
in a very short time, an agreement that will be especially satisfactory to the 
members of that organization and to all other organizations who may have 
joined in this conflict with the waterfront employers out on the West Coast. 

There is a brief summary of the CIO's participation in this matter. I 
should like the convention to distinctly understand that the National CIO 
did not seek to impose itself upon any of the unions involved in the West 
Coast strike. We participated in the strike at the earnest solicitation of 
President Bridges. I have had several long distance telephone conversations 
with him. I have also met with Vice President Robinson in the course of 
the strike. There has been mutual agreement between the Longshoremen’s 
Union and the National CIO, and we have worked together in an effort to 
bring victory to the cause—victory to the cause of the strikers involved in 
the present conflict. 

I again express the hope that there will be a complete and satisfactory 
settlement of the strike. 

Thank you, Vice President Robinson. 

Resolutions Committee. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE—(Resumed) 
SECRETARY CURRAN reported as follows: 


Resolution No. 22 
STATE ANTI-LABOR LAWS 


Since the last convention, legislatures of a number of states have enacted 
restrictive anti-union laws. The open shop drive of American reactionary 
employers has been to an alarming extent adopted by state legislatures. 


Particularly in rural states powerful employer lobbies have sought to 
stimulate prejudice among farm groups against workers and their unions. 
These lobbies have whipped up a campaign of prejudice and hysteria against 
labor for the purpose of directing drastic legislative curbs on the rights of 
workers. 

During the most recent sessions of the state legislatures no less than 
16 states passed serious restrictions upon union security agreements and 11 
states imposed drastic regulations upon the checkoff of union dues. 

Employers using the same tactics which produced the Taft-Hartley Act 
also whipped through the legislatures of 13 states new limits on picketing and 
in 10 states obtained laws requiring a majority vote before strike action. 
These powerful employer lobbies have used the Taft-Hartley Act as justifica- 
tion for their assault upon the rights of working people in the states. The 
drive towards little Taft-Hartley acts has been a drive based upon propa- 
ganda and upon a deliberate attempt to divide our people and to turn farmer 


against workers. 
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This same technique has been used to deprive the citizens of the states 
of vital social needs. At the instance of reactionary lobbies, state legislatures 
have turned their backs on the needs of the people for progressive legislation 
dealing with wages and hours, assuring protection of health and welfare of 
women and children, providing for the elimination of the abuses of government- 
by injunction the strengthening of workmen’s compensation and unemployment 
insurance laws, adequate housing to meet the desparate needs of our people. 

The recent election represents the answer of all our people to reaction 
not on the federal level but on the state level as well. It represents the repud- 
iation of those divisive forces which seek to pit farmer against worker, and 
through propaganda and deceit to turn the state governments over to the 
service of the privileged few. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

1. That the recent election demonstrates that our people repudiate the 
drive for anti-labor laws in our state legislatures by big business lobbies. 

2. That the people have demanded that the wilful disregard of their 
social welfare needs by state legislatures must end. The various legislatures 
throughout the nation can no longer be permitted to evade their responsibili- 
ties in such fields as housing, wage-hour legislation, public health, unemploy- 
ment insurance and workmen’s compensation. 

3. That the fight for a better America and an economy of abundance 
must be carried out not only in Washington but in every state capital 
throughout the land. 

The committee moves the adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded. 
The question was taken on the motion and the motion was agreed to. 


SECRETARY CURRAN: Resolutions 23 and 26. 
Resolution No. 23 
INDUSTRIAL PLANNING WITH INDUSTRY COUNCILS 

The Industry Council Plan, founded on nation-wide democratic economic 
planning in the basic and monopolistic industries, carried out with the 
participation of Industry Councils composed of representatives of the principal 
economic groups and the Government, has been the central element in the CIO 
industrial and political program for many years, and is a permanent part of 
its long range peacetime policy. 

President Philip Murray, other national CIO figures, and a number of CIO 
international unions, have provided outstanding leadership over a period of 
many years in the development and advocacy of this idea of industrial planning 
and the participation of the people in making the key decisions in big industry 
which affect their lives. The CIO has stated its position on this question time 
and time again, in no uncertain terms, and in so doing has helped to give the 
American people a vision of a democratic industrial future which has been 
offered from no other source. 

The necessity and soundness of such national industrial planning, with 
participation by organized labor, farmers, consumers, and management, along 
with Government, has been proved in two World Wars and has become an 
accepted part of the thinking of the American people. Had the principles 
applied in these war emergencies been carried over into the peace as advocated 
by the CIO, the disastrous inflation which has cut into the purchasing power of 
the American people so seriously would have been avoided. The chaotic de- 
struction of our national resources which has characterized the postwar period 
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might also have been prevented. The productive powers of our nation would 
have been directed more accurately toward the satisfaction of essential needs 
like housing and the production of low-cost electric power. 

The great burdens which have been placed on our economy in producing 
civilian goods to close the gap occasioned by the war, together with the drains 
necessarily occasioned by rearmament and the European Recovery Program, 
make a system of coordinated democratic industrial planning constantly more 
important. There is also the continuing threat of a serious depression; no one 
can predict when this kind of disaster may strike us; but we should not be 
caught unprepared, and we ought to take steps to prevent any possibility of 
such a serious economic decline. All these considerations point to the need for 
a national system of industria] planning and democratic management such as 
the CIO has advocated for a number of years. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That (1) We commend President Philip Murray and the officers of the 
CIO on their outstanding leadership in the advocacy of nation-wide democratic 
industria] planning, with Industry Councils, and we urge them to carry on 
their fight for this magnificent industrial program. 

(2) We reaffirm our position, taken in previous official statements, that 
such planning must extend to all the key decisions of the basic and monopo- 
listic industries which affect the lives of the people. 

(3) Nation-wide democratic industrial planning must be accompanied 
from the outset and permanently thereafter by Industry Councils through 
which planning and administrative work can be kept close to the people. 
There should be a National Production Board on which there would be 
representatives of organized labor, farmers, consumers, industrial manage- 
ment, and Government. In each of the industries coming under the plan there 
should be an Industry Council composed of representatives of organized labor, 
industrial management, and the Government, and where possible of ultimate 
consumers. The planning and administrative process should involve an inter- 
change of ideas and decisions between the Industry Councils and the National 
Production Board in order that a general national plan may be evolved by 
democratic methods, and adjusted and perfected constantly over a period of 
years. 

Resolution No. 26 
COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISORS 


The CIO, together with other economic organizations of the people, fought 
for the establishment of the President’s Council of Economic Advisors under 
the Employment Act of 1946. The creation of this Council and the passage of 
the Act are landmarks in the history of Congressional legislation and public 
administration in this recent period of legislative and political reversals. 

The Council of Economic Advisors has already made a number of outstand. 
ing contributions in the analysis of critical economic problems of our time. Its 
work has been marked by a keen awareness of immediate practical problems 
as well as a long range vision of ultimate goals. This nation cannot afford to 
lose advantages which it has gained from the establishment and the construc- 
tive work of the Council. 

The system of economic analysis and planning established by the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, with the execution of which the CEA is charged, .is in har- 
mony with the fundamental proposals for democratic industrial planning which 
have been advanced by the CIO under the leadership of President Philip Mur- 
ray in the form of the Industry Council Plan. While the authority of the CEA 
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in this field is still inadequate, the machinery which has thus far been estab- 
lished affords opportunities for experimentation and demonstration which are 
of great value in the development of a comprehensive system of economic 
stabilization by democratic methods. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, THAT: 

1. We call for the continuation of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors and the system of research, conferences, and reports established by it 
and the Employment Act of 1946. We insist that the Council be financed and 
staffed with a proper concern for the importance of its work to the nation as a 
whole and that for this purpose its appropriations be greatly enlarged. 

2. We urge the fuller development of the system of consultation with eco- 
nomic groups provided for in the underlying law. Any sound system of econom- 
ic and industrial planning, and even any reliable method of economic forecast, 
must necessarily call upon all the important industrial groups for participation, 
information, advice, and consultation. It is imperative that representatives of 
organized labor be brought into the operations of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors to the fullest possible extent, together with representatives of other 
organized economic groups. Only so can the labor movement make the con- 
structive contribution of which it is capable in these matters. 

3. We call upon the Council of Economic Advisors to give closer attention 
to long range industrial planning problems of the kind CIO unions have anal- 
yzed from time to time. The CIO’s position in this matter has been spelled out 
fully in many statements on the Industry Council plan. Only by such methods 
of national planning with the democratic participation of economic groups can 
we achieve the full production needed for peacetime abundance, national de- 
fense, and foreign aid, and enough stability in our economy to guarantee us 
against future economic collapse. The Council of Economic Advisors should 
have the solid backing of the White House and Congress in working out pro- 
grams of long range industrial planning in concrete terms, looking forward 
over a sufficient period of years. 

The Committee moves the adoption of these two resolutions, No. 23 and 
No. 26. 

Delegate Potofsky assumed the Chair as Chairman of the convention. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chair will recognize at this time Brother 
John Brophy. 

DELEGATE BROPHY: I rise in support of the Resolution on Industrial 
Planning with Industry Councils. Of all the many achievements for which 
President Philip Murray is to be congratulated during his years of service 
to the CIO, second only to the unionization of the workers which is primary, 
I for one would place the Industry Council Plan very far out in front. 

I think that as the years go by the labor movement and all the American 
people will recognize that the leadership Philip Murray has given in this 
matter of democratic industrial planning has been a contribution of out- 
standing quality. ; 

The Industry Council Plan, from its very inception in December, 1940, 
has always been a program for national industrial planning throughout the 
basic industries. Enemies of the plan have tried to make it seem that the 
program was merely one of union-management cooperation. | 

No one quarrels with genuine union-management cooperation where we 
can get it. But the Industry Council Plan is far more than this kind of 
suggestion box proposition, since it calls for public planning and controls and 
covers all the decisions of big industry which affect the lives of the people. 
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As a program of national industrial planning by democratic methods, it 
is, I am firmly convinced, our American approach to the solution of the 
great basic industrial problems which because they remained unsolved 
elsewhere, have brought chaos, confusion, and dictatorship in many other 
countries of the world. 

What does this program mean in our daily lives right now? 

Take the guestion of industrial capacity, for one thing. For the last year 
or two, the steel union, the auto union, and the CIO as a whole have taken 
the position that we need more steel-producing capacity in this country. 
We need it in order to fulfill our commitments under the European Recovery 
Program. We need it in order to have enough steel to make automobiles and 
keep automobile workers employed. 

This steel] need extends far into our industrial fabric. Yet industry has 
refused to expand its capacity to anything like the degree the CIO thinks 
necessary. This constitutes a threat to our national security. It also constitutes 
a threat to the jobs of many CIO men in steel-using industries. We think we 
should have a voice in making decisions of this kind. We think there ought 
to be enforceable controls for getting such decisions carried out. 

The question of prices is another example. Both the steel union and the 
automobile union have gone to bat in their own industries against the policies 
of the big corporations whereby prices are increased every time a wage 
increase is granted. We have insisted and proved by figures that these price 
increases have not been necessary. We have shown that they were often 
two or three times the amount of the wage increase, in total money involved, 
and that even the amount of the increase could have been paid out of profits 
and surplus. 

It is a tremendous job to police prices at the retail end. It gets to be 
a nuisance which the public dislikes. The big corporations, however, have 
controlled prices for the last generation or so by systems of agencies, con- 
tracts, and the like, in spite of the Anti-Trust Laws. The have a widely 
extended price-fixing system throughout the basic industries. 

Under previous resolutions and statements of the CIO, we say that the 
problem of price control should be tackled at the point where the big 
corporations now control prices. We say that the government of this country, 
acting through their economic organizations, ought to have a voice in this 
process. 

Another important point is the question of plant location and size, 
this ought to be planned through our democratic government and industry 
councils under suitable law, so that we can begin building cities to fit our 
people, instead of forcing people to fit the cities. 

Underlying this whole problem is the menace of another depression. 
Also underlying this problem is the danger of not being sufficiently prepared 
in case of another war. Both war and peace call for industrial planning. We 
say that such planning must be comprehensive, and must cover production 
levels, employment levels, the rate and nature of capital investment, and 
technological change, price ceilings, wage floors, guaranteed annual wages, 
the size and location of industrial plants, the utilization and conservation 
of natural resources, and the many problems in the fields of labor relations, 
public information, and foreign affairs. We call for suitable legislation to 
confer these benefits on the American people. We call for industry councils 
in order that the people may participate directly in planning and adminis- 
tration. 
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The Industrial Planning Program of the CIO is a long-range program. 
It is capable of providing large numbers of people with a sense of direction 
in politics which has been lacking in American political life thus far. It is 
the counterpart, on a more democratic and decentralized basis, of programs 
of industrial stabilization advanced by labor in other democratic countries. 
We need this kind of program to give our people and the general public a 
sense that we know where we are going. It faces up to the challenge that 
Father Thomas Tobin emphasized in his address here Monday. It carries 
forward in the true democratic spirit the ideas enunciated by Justice Douglas 
here yesterday. We need to be able to point to a program of this kind to show 
that we are prepared to meet the next serious emergency of war or peace 
and to meet it by a program of full production and full democratic partici- 
pation in the critical industrial decisions. 

I am firmly convinced that, good as our programs of social security, 
anti-discrimination, union security and the like may. be, they are not enough 
to provide a comprehensive political perspective on the basis of which 
organized labor in America can go to the American people and ask for their 
permanent support over the years. 

I feel most strongly that if our political work is to be given the vitality 
it will need during the next decade, we must declare ourselves politically for 
a program of Industria] Planning. 

Our people will support this program; I know this because I have had 
ample opportunity to talk with them about it in Industrial Union Council 
meetings all over the country. Many of our international unions have gone 
on record for this kind of planning long since. I am satisfied also that the 
general public will accept this approach to industrial stabilization and 
democratization. 

Mr. Chairman, these are the reasons why I am so strongly in favor of 
this resolution. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The question is on adoption of the motion. 

The question was taken and the motion was adopted. 


Resolution No. 27 
AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 

The CIO seeks the fullest support for the American Merchant Marine 
which is essential to the prosperity, commerce and defense of our nation. Im- 
mediate enactment of a comprehensive program is necessary to reverse the 
decline in our merchant fleet, and maintain our position in world commerce. 

Maritime employment has declined fifty percent in two years. Shipbuilding 
employment is one-sixth of the level necessary for retention of a skilled labor 
force and an efficient industry. In order to save the American Merchant Ma- 
rine, protect our foreign commerce, and to provide employment and security 
for the half million workers dependent upon it. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

The CIO calls upon the Congress and the Administration to: 

1. Provide increased appropriations and guarantee steel allocations for 
the shipbuilding program. 

2. Preserve the basic principles of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

3. Require subsidized lines to build the vessels necessary in their trade 
routes. 

4. Stop all transfers of American owned tonnage to foreign flags and re- 
turn the “runaway” fleet under foreign flags to American flag operation. 
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5. Return commercial vessels under military control to private operation. 

6. Strengthen and enforce ECA provisions for carriage of 50% of Marshall 
Plan cargoes in American vessels. 

7. End unfair railroad competition against the domestic water carriers. 

8. Prevent the rebuilding of the German and Japanese merchant marines. 

9. Exempt seamen from the draft and enact the Merchant Seamen’s War 
Service Act. 

10. Liberalize naturalization requirements for aliens who served in our 
merchant marine during World War II. 

11. Ratify the International Safety of Sea Convention 1948, and the ILO 
Seafarers Convention of 1946. 

12. Extend marine hospital benefits for all seamen and provide social se- 
curity and unemployment insurance for seamen on government-owned vessels. 

13. Guarantee the right of seamen to strike in port, revise the archaic 
laws, and stop financing lockouts with government funds. 

14. Drastically revise the maritime training service with emphasis on up- 
grading and with elimination of the military influences and imitations. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends 
adoption; and I so move. 

The motion was seconded. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: Insofar as there is one delegate at this con- 
vention who has not had an opportunity to appear in the past four days before 
this convention I take great pleasure in presenting to you my good friend the 
Secretary of the Committee Joe Curran, President of the National Maritime 
Union. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Delegates to the convention, I 
am not going to take up much of your time. I was on the floor for a very 
short interval this morning. I want to take the floor at this time in support 
of this resolution because there are a few points in it that I think should be 
clarified for the benefit of the delegates to this convention most of whom 
are engaged in the great basic industries throughout the country and their 
allied industries. Not knowing too much about the maritime industry, there 
might be some misunderstanding as to some parts of the resolution, and 
therefore I think the points should be clarified. 

First let me say. the maritime industry today has gone back to a point 
where it was referred to in 1936 as a very sick industry. During the war we 
had a peak of 5,000 vessels. Today we have in operation only 900 and a few- 
odd vessels under the American flag. Americans who would like to ride the 
passenger vessels to various parts of the world find themselves in a position 
where America has today only five passenger vessels worthy of being called 
a passenger vessel in the sense they were known before the war. 

All over this country in the swamplands there are laid up today approxi- 
mately 3,500 vessels going to rot in the various swamplands. Prior to the 
war all of the military generals, all of the legislators in this country, found 
out we had no shipping and a great hue and cry went up and all of the ship- 
yards were rebuilt and reopened, and after two years of warfare we finally 
succeeded in getting a fleet together of very slow ugly ducklings, enough to 
supply the war materials needed around the world. 

Now again we find the industry beginning to slump back into the condi- 
tion that existed before the war. When all foreign countries were building 
ships of the most modern type for competitive world trade, our country was 
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building none. The Japanese and German merchant vessels, built as auxiliary 
war craft, had a speed double in some cases the merchant ships being oper- 
ated by the United States. Now again America is relapsing into that 
situation. 

We don’t want it to appear, and the Maritime Unions have never taken 
the position, and never will, that America should be the greatest maritime 
power in the world. We say, however, as we said before the war, and as 
they said all the way back to the days when America was an outstanding 
maritime nation in the days of the clipper ships, that this country has a 
right with its 9,000 miles of coastline, the largest harbors in the world, and 
the greatest market for goods, and as the greatest shipper of finished mate- 
rials, we have a right to become at least one of the outstanding maritime 
powers in the world. And for that reason we believe the American people 
and the CIO generally, should do its part in making this whole country mari- 
time conscious so the American merchant marine will be a credit to this coun- 
try, and the goods you manufacture and produce will be carried to the 
markets of the world substantially in American bottoms, and the flag of the 
United States Merchant Marine will float all over the world as it has in the 
past. 

During the war we received a great many. promises that this industry 
would be a substantial industry, and we find those promises not being kept. 
Millions of shipyard workers who had to be trained in order that they could 
do a job in the shipyards during the war, because they were so small before 
the war, now are drifting away. Their skills are becoming lost to America. 
Seamen are drifting away from the industry, and in a time we need them 
this country will find itself again in a position where they will have to again 
spend millions for training and billions in building ships to bring the Mer- 
chant Marine up to the standard it should be. 

I should like to clarify a couple of points here. Some of the promises 
we received during the war were to the effect that when the war was over 
the men who sailed on these vessels, because they had done such a magnifi- 
cent job, would be worthy of some consideration and would get it. Now we 
find those men who gave up everything they had and went to sea on merchant 
ships, many of which were torpedoed many times, are not in a position to 
receive their education or rehabilitation because they were engaged in what 
is called a private industry. Hundreds of our people are tramping the 
streets, some with arms off, some with legs off, and they are not eligible to 
any of the armed services rehabilitation centers. We think that is some- 
thing that should be corrected. 

There is a point in here, for example, on draft exemption. Many people 
would think we are asking exemption for seamen in a private industry— 
and that is not fair to other industries. But what is the situation? During 
the war the armed services found they had made a serious mistake in the 
beginning by drafting a great number of seamen into the Army, and they 
set up a program taking these seamen back out of the Army and putting 
them on the merchant ships. After that they stopped the drafting of mer- 
chant seamen. Today seamen are being drafted on the basis they are in 
private industry. In New York recently one of the first men drafted was 
a seaman 24 years old, who sailed all during the war, was torpedoed several 
times, and wounded, and for two years was in a German prison camp. He 
is one of the first ones who has been drafted at this time. We believe that 
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active seamen, on the basis of the need for them in the industry, should be 
exempted. 

We have asked for a great many other things, none of which are exces- 
sive. For example, we ask for liberalization of the naturalization laws. Why 
do we ask this? We have a group of about two to four thousand men who 
sailed all during the war. They were not citizens of this country, but they 
asked no favors, asked no considerations, and sailed all during the war, many 
of them torpedoed many times, but went right back to work again. They 
were promised by great statesmen in this country that at the close of the 
war something would be done which would help them get citizenship. When 
the war was over we could find nobody to help carry out those promises. 
All we are asking is that these men, who gave so much willingly and who 
made these sacrifices, be given this consideration with respect to citizenship 
in the country they helped so much during the war. 

Of course there are other points in here, such as asking for the right 
of seamen to strike in port. You may not know it, but we are still sailing 
under a book of laws designed around 1870, and they have as their basis 
so-called protection of a seaman. For example, the seaman is late for work 
ten minutes. A captain, without a jury, can fine him 10 to 20 days’ pay 
for being ten minutes late on the job. A seaman who stands up for his rights 
while in port may have mutiny charges filed against him. Those laws are 
still on the books, and hundreds more. And we are asking the seamen be 
given the rights of all other citizens, in port, to strike. If they are given the 
right to fight and work, and fight for their country, they should be given the 
right to strike in port without having charges of mutiny filed against them. 

No one should get the idea we don’t strike in port; we do strike in port. 
We strike in port on the basis we know that 10,000 men are much more 
difficult to hang than one—and they are very seldom hanged—but the laws 
are still on the books, and we ask that they be wiped out. 

These are some of the things we want. We want to see a powerful 
merchant marine in this country; we want to see the world markets, to 
which our goods are going, supplied to a great extent by American ships. 
We want to see ships that have been transferred to Panama and other coun- 
tries to evade the tax laws and labor regulations of this country, brought 
back to this country and be made a part of the American fleet. 

These are some of the things we want to see, and the National Maritime 
Union and its officers here urgently call upon you to support this resolution 
along with us. 

DELEGATE LEHTO, International Union of Fishermen and Allied Work- 
ers of America: With the permission of the body, Brother Chairman—I may 
be ruled out of order—but on Resolution 27, on page 33, in No. 12, I should 
like very much to add after the word “seamen” the word “fishermen.” And 
if I am permitted to do that, I would like to state my reasons why. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chair would have to rule we cannot 
change the resolution at this time. We are acting on the resolution before 
the house that is being recommended by the Committee on Resolutions. 

The question was ordered and the motion to adopt the recommendation 
of the committee was carried 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I have the pleasure of presenting to the conven- 
tion a young lady who has been visiting the convention from the State of 
Wisconsin. She is attending high school a high school in Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
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The State CIO Council of Wisconsin ran a contest in all of the high schools 
throughout the entire State. It was based upon an essay that had to be 
written by the high school students on “Why. We Should Have Unions.” The 
young lady whom I am about to present to you won the State high school 
contest. We have asked her to come over here and present it to you, and 
she would like to read her essay. Will you come over here, Lois? 

(Applause. ) 


LOIS SCHNEIDER 
“Why We Need Unions” 


Employees and their dependents constitute two-thirds of the population 
of our country. Although the United States stands for “freedom of oppor- 
tunity” and “all men are created equal,” these high ideals often appear to be 
hollow mockery when one considers the lower two-thirds of our society. By 
organizing into labor unions the employees are attempting to make the high 
ideals on which our government is founded a reality. 

One employee standing alone does not have a chance of being treated 
fairly by an employer backed by millions of dollars; many employees joined 
together with a common goal in mind can often come to an agreement with 
an employer in which both employer and employee are satisfied. This is the 
purpose of a union; to bring together employees with like interests so they 
can bargain collectively with the employer. 

A good government should promote the welfare of all the people. In this 
country, the richest country in the world, there are twice as many deaths 
among the lower two-thirds of the people as there are among the upper class; 
and seven times as many people in the lower class die of tuberculosis. Poverty 
is the greatest cause of death! Better working conditions, higher wages, 
and shorter hours—the objectives of unions—are intended to raise the living 
standard of the employees, to lower the death rate of the lower class, to make 
the United States be what it stands for. 

Before unions became as influential as they are today, men, women, and 
even children eight years of age worked strenuously in factories twelve to six- 
teen hours a day. What opportunity did those poor, overworked human ma- 
chines have to learn to appreciate the finer things of life—art, music, poetry; 
what chance did they have to develop their minds and their talents? They 
had no chance! Unions have done a great deal to remedy that situation. The 
feeble efforts of individuals have been merged into a great voice bargaining 
with the employer for shorter hours, higher wages, and better working condi- 
tions, so that the doors of opportunity will be open to every employee. 

We have only to turn back the pages of time to see how much unions have 
accomplished. Could we look into the future, I am confident we would see the 
greater things unions will accomplish for the good of mankind in the years 
to come. 

(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: That is a sample of what can be done by our 
CIO movement if all of the state CIO councils throughout the country would 
develop the same idea with reference to having essays on these social and 
economic subjects. It would be of tremendous value to the people and of 
course of great educational value to the student body throughout the nation. 

Thank you very much, Lois. It was very nice of you to come here. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: Secretary Curran. 
SECRETARY CURRAN: 


Resolution No. 28. 
VETERANS 

Today, just over three years after the surrender of the last Axis power, 
and while tens of thousands of veterans of World War II are still in uniform, 
the American people must once more plan for the rehabilitation of a new class 
of servicemen. 

The record, with respect to the 15,000,000 men and women who entered the 
armed forces during the recent hostilities, is a spotty one. On the one hand, 
there were the truly generous and far-sighted features of the GI Bill of Rights 
under the terms of which 5,000,000 ex-GI’s have received educational allow- 
ances to defray cost of attending school, or subsistence aid in pursuing appren- 
ticeships or on-the-job training courses; 7,900,000 received unemployment com- 
pensation; 1,265,000 received guaranty of home loans, 47,000 farm loans, and 
97,000 business loans. 

Other favorable veterans legislation provides for disability compensation 
or pension for 2,277,311 veterans (including those of previous wars). Death 
compensation and pensions were granted for survivors of 606,932 persons (in- 
cluding those from previous wars). Specially equipped automobiles were pur- 
chased for 20,455 disabled veterans while another 13,000 await processing of 
their claims. National Service Life Insurance at special low rates were made 
available to 19,464,192 veterans of World Wars I and II. 105,137 ex-GI’s are 
now in 126 veterans hospitals receiving expert care at government expense, 
and 14,320 are in 12 VA homes. The VA is now in the process of constructing 
89 new hospitals and is preparing for the construction of an additional 89. In 
addition to hospital care, thousands of former servicemen receive out-patient or 
home town medical treatment, with the government also furnishing the drugs 
or other materials needed. Dental care for conditions arising out of the period 
of military service is also provided, as are prosthetic appliances to amputees. 
Paraplegics, or those suffering a disability due to a spina] cord disease or in- 
jury, are allowed $10,000 with which to buy or build a specially constructed 
home or to re-model their own home to meet their needs. Burial benefits up to 
$150 are paid by the government upon the death of any World War II Veteran. 
10,000,000 ex-GI’s received terminal leave bonds or cash totalling more than 
$2,000,000. 

This is a reasonable well rounded out program, and has been administered 
in the main in a fair and liberal manner. 

Balanced against this, however, is the neglect of veterans in their capacity 
as citizens and bread-winners. For example, veterans, more than the rest of the 
population, are suffering from the shortage of housing. The Federal Govern- 
ment has failed to break the bottleneck in the construction industry, and, in 
fact made a backward step in loosening controls on rentals. 

As a whole, ex-GI’s have been able to resume their former employment or 
to find new jobs. But the killing of OPA has permitted prices to rise to such 
levels that few veterans find it possible to provide their families with minimum 
standards of health and decency. 

The CIO believes that the legal rights of inductees, or enlistees, under the 
draft law of 1948 should be implemented as were those of World War II 
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NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That the CIO pledges its renewed support for: 

1. Full protection for the job rights of veterans and citizen servicemen, 
including full accumulated seniority for all time spent in the armed forces, pro- 
motions and increases in wages which they would have received had they not 
been in service, and eligibility to vacations for the year of their entrance into 
uniform and the year of their reinstatement. 

2. A housing program calculated to assure immediate large-scale public 
and private construction of decent low-cost homes. 

3. Increases in benefits for disabled veterans and their dependents; special 
contractual arrangements between unions and management to provide jobs for 
disabled veterans with due provision for matching job requirements to the cap- 
abilities of the handicapped. 

4. Unemployment compensation insurance to veterans in a minimum 
amount of $25 a week, payable for the duration of their unemployment for an 
aggregate period up to two years if necessary. The disqualification an strikers 
should be eliminated. 

5. Full use of the on-the-job and apprenticeship training provisions of the 
GI Bill of Rights with adequate safeguards to prevent subsidization of industry 
or fraud upon the veterans. 

6. Direct loans to veterans to purchase homes, businesses and farms, oper- 
ating through a veterans’ equivalent of the RFC. : 

7. Real veteran priority in the purchase of surplus properties and special 
provisions for the sale of those properties in units small enough to bring them 
within the reach of all veterans. 

8. Amendment of the mustering-out pay bill to furnish retroactive cover- 
age to veterans who were discharged to resume essential civilian occupations 
during the war. 

9. Appropriation of sufficient funds to the Veterans Administration to per- 
mit rapid completion of VA studies essential to the payment of National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance dividends. 

10. Social security credit for time spent in Armed Forces. 

11. Democratization of the armed forces, including elimination of unwar- 
ranted special privileges or caste distinctions and reform of the present out- 
moded and unjust court-martial system, with special attention to the condi- 
tion of our forces of occupation abroad. 


The Committee moves adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 
The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 


Resolution No. 29. 
ORGANIZED LABOR AND LATIN AMERICA 

The welfare of organized labor in North America and of the industrial 
workers in Latin America is inseparably bound together. Workers in the Unit- 
ed States and in Latin American countries frequently face the same corpora- 
tions in negotiations across the bargaining table. Methods employed here to op- 
pose the organization of the workers are used with redoubled bitterness against 
the workers south of our border, frequently by the same anti-union business 
managers. Whatever strengthens labor in the United States can contribute 
greatly to the security and prosperity of the people of the Latin American 
countries and, by the same token, the strengthening of unionization in Central 
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America and South America must necessarily contribute to the strengthening 
of labor in the United States. 


There is a great need for the interchange of information among the labor 
movements of the Americas. Agencies established by governments and labor 
organizations in the past have proved inadequate to convey a genuine mutual 
understanding of problems and programs among labor organizations. An ex- 
change of students, teachers, and technicians associated with or interested in 
organized labor would be one excellent method among others to help increase 
the extent of general understanding. 


The economic interdependence of North America and Latin America is so 
great that the economy of the United States cannot be stabilized permanently 
on the basis of prosperity unless such stabilization is extended likewise to Latin 
America. Programs of democratic economic planning with the participation of 
government, labor, management, farm organizations, consumer organizations 
and the like, which have been advocated by organized labor for the United 
States, are equally applicable to the economics of Latin American countries 
and to the hemisphere as a whole. The United States can play a highly con- 
structive role in forwarding the development of Latin American countries along 
lines of democracy and prosperity by making North American help available 
for the industrialization of Latin American countries by democratic procedures. 
In such a program of industrialization an effort should be made to diversify 
the economic foundations of the Latin American countries, both in their agri- 
cultural and their industrial phases, in order to confer the highest possible de- 
gree of economic independence upon Central and South America. Such a pro- 
gram should also be carried out with the full participation of all the democrat- 
ic Latin American governments on a basis of equality and the full participation 
of organized labor and the other economic organizations of the people. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 


That (1) The CIO calls for a closer cooperation among the organized labor 
movements of the Western Hemisphere. Such collaboration should be developed 
along all possible lines, including direct consultation between the CIO and the 
various national trade union centers in Latin America. We should make every 
effort to increase the number of visits paid by labor leaders north and south of 
the United States border to nations on the other side of the boundary. There is 
a great need for an exchange of bulletins, periodicals, and information of all 
kinds, and all the national centers should make every effort to increase this 
kind of activity. The CIO calls for ample appropriations for the Informational 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948. 


2. The labor organizations of the Western Hemisphere must recognize the 
fact that they are often dealing with the selfsame corporations as their em- 
ployers. We declare that the strengthening of unionization anywhere in this 
Hemisphere on the basis of true democratic trade union policies, without out- 
side political interference or domination, contributes to the welfare of organ- 
ized labor everywhere in the Hemisphere. We oppose governmental domination 
of the trade union movement everywhere in the world as well as acts of vio- 
lence or even murder perpetrated against labor and labor leaders in various 
camps of political thoughts. We are resolved to join forces to fight these trends 
in all countries of the Western Hemisphere. We are convinced that the ma- 
chinery of democratic political action and free government must be used to 
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build up the autonomy and independence of organized labor everywhere. The 
CIO pledges its help to Latin American labor in such efforts. 


3. Because all plans of cooperation among industrial workers in North and 
South America and the strengthening of the trade union movement there must 
return eventually to the problem of economic stability and prosperity in the 
Americas, we call for the formulation of a Hemisphere Plan for the economic 
development of the Americas. Such a plan might resemble the European Re- 
covery Program, except that it would be of longer range, looking forward to 
the next fifteen or twenty years. It would envision the industrialization of 
Latin America on as broadly diversified a basis as possible. It would look 
toward the conservation and cultivation of the resources of Latin America, as 
against present policies of destructive exploitation. It would comprehend the 
participation of democratic governments throughout the Hemisphere, and of 
labor unions and other democratic organizations of the people, in the develop- 
ment and execution of the program. Its purpose would be to put Latin America 
on its feet economically, in a position to cooperate constructively with the 
United States toward the achievement of a stable and prosperous economic 
life for the entire Hemisphere. We urge that an effort be made by labor to 
outline such a plan in general terms in order that the proposal may be pressed 
upon the respective governments and presented to the various international 
economic conferences which are held from time to time. Toward this latter end 
we insist that organized labor must be permitted official representation at all 
such conferences. 


The Committee moves adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 
CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Guinier. 


DELEGATE GUINIER, United Public Workers: It is a great deal of 
pleasure for me to rise in support of this resolution. My organization, the 
United Public Workers, has members in Latin America, government workers 
working for the Federal Government on the Panama Canal Zone. There are 
some 15,000 of those workers, a majority of whom are members of the United 
Public Workers. 

It happens that I can speak not only as International Secretary-Treasurer 
of my union, with reference to the problems of these workers, but I can speak 
from first-hand information inasmuch as I was born on the Panama Canal 
Zone. My father helped to build that Panama Canal Zone as did my mother 
and my older brother. I still have relatives working in the Panama Canal 
Zone. 

There is a situation of discrimination against the Negro workers that is 
worse than anything you will find in any part of Continental United States. 
Up to two years ago when my organization organized these workers, there 
was a rigid system of Jim Crow, so that Negro workers had to use separate 
faucets when taking a drink of water on the job. Even in buying a postage 
stamp at the post office they had to go to a separate window. 

Through the efforts of the United Public Workers we have had those 
Jim Crow signs removed. We have increased the wages of these workers, 
not much, but when you consider the low wages they were getting it has 
been a tremendous increase. When we came it was 18 to 22 cents an hour. 
Now we have raised it so that the average worker gets from 28 to 32 cents 
an hour. 
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Before we went to the Panama Canal Zone and organized these workers, 
Negro women when they had babies were not able to go back on the job with 
seniority gained before pregnancy. They went back as new workers. Now 
they have maternity leave. After they have their kids they have to go back 
on the job because they have to help to supplement the family income, and 
they get seniority credit for all the time, including the time before maternity 
leave. 


Several other improvements have been brought to these workers. I am 
happy to say that the workers have been a really constructive part of our 
union. At our Convention they have brought very constructive ideas and the 
interchange has been helpful all around. 


Of course those of you who have been working in the Southern organizing 
drive know that when you go into territory, where there is the Jim Crow 
system you are not well received. 


I read in the report about the Southern organizing drive as to what has 
happened to organizers in textile and other unions who went into the South 
trying to bring benefits to the workers there. I have had some experience. 
One of our organizers, Joe Sachs has been railroaded to a 9 months sentence 
under a criminal libel charge by the District Attorney of the Panama Canal 
Zone. We are fighting that. Even though Joe Sachs is still under sentence, 
even though some of the major problems of the workers on the Panama Canal 
Zone have not been solved, I want to say that we are very appreciative of the 
efforts of the National CIO on behalf of Joe Sachs and on behalf of our 
workers in the Panama Canal Zone. We have obtained wide support through- 
out the country on the problems of these workers. 


Former Secretary of Interior Ickes only two months ago wrote an open 
letter to President Truman asking him to do something about the problems of 
these workers. I want to say to this Convention that if you explain to your 
members the kind of problems these workers have they will get a better ap- 
preciation of the need for closer cooperation between the trade union move- 
ment in this country and in Latin America. 


In the coming session of the Congress we will present two pieces of legis- 
lation on behalf of these workers One is for a 40 cents an hour minimum 
wage. Believe me, if we can get a 40-cent minimum for these workers they 
will believe we have done a tremendous job for them. 

The other thing we want done is one of the things that President Murray. 
Says we must get for all of our workers, namely, improve the pensions. We 
believe that these workers, some like my relatives who have worked there for 
42 years on the Panama Canal Zone, deserve some sort of a pension so that 
they can retire. 

I want to thank you for listening to me‘on this question and I hope you 
will go back and explain a little more in detail than the resolution gives some 
of the problems of some of the workers in Latin America. 

I thank you very. much. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: I wish to add the CIO Latin American Com- 
mittee has been consistent in helping our members on the Panama Canal 
Zone to fight against discrimination. It has opened the columns of the 
bulletin and has done everything possible to help our members on the Canal 
Zone. That has been done for the last few years. 
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I am very glad to hear that we have today a substantial membership on 
the Canal Zone. 

The motion is to adopt the resolution. 

The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 


Resolution No. 31. 
DISPLACED PERSONS 


The CIO, authorized by action of the 9th annual convention, has worked 
diligently for the enactment of a humane, adequate and workable legislation 
which would enable the United States to do its full share towards solving the 
Displaced Persons problem. 


Despite all our efforts, the 80th Congress finally enacted a bill which is 
clearly unworkable in several particulars, which admits only 100,000 displaced 
persons in a two-year period and which by its use of the terminal eligibility 
date of December 22, 1945, flagrantly discriminates against many people on 
account of creed, nationality or country of birth. 


The present law is also unfair and inadequate in that it requires future 
immigration quotas or regular immigrants to be reduced by up to 50 percent to 
pay back for D. P.’s admitted under the Act, and thereby unduly restricts the 
flow of normal immigration. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOVED: 


That the CIO calls upon the incoming Congress to revise the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948 so as to: 


a. Provide for the admission of 100,000 displaced persons a year for four 
years; 


b. Remove those provisions of the Act which require future immigration 
quotas of regular immigrants to be reduced by up to 50 percent to pay back for 
D. P.’s admitted under the Act. 


c. Change the eligibility date for displaced persons status to April 21, 
1947, the date General Clay closed the camps to further admissions; 


d. Remove from the Act those features which discriminates against groups 
or individuals on the basis of race, religion or origin; 


e. Revise those sections of the 1948 Act which require that a home and job 
be found for D. P.’s before he or she leaves Europe: this section of the law, if 
literally applied, could rule out all admissions. Proper regulations must be de- 
vised for the care of D. P.’s in this country but the law as now written is un- 
workable. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That we call upon the membership of CIO 
to cooperate with the National CIO Legislative Committee and National 
Offices of CIO in developing wide support for this legislation. 


The resolution was adopted. 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Next are resolutions 33 and 34. 
Resolution 32 is withdrawn. 
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Resolution No. 38. 
CHILD LABOR 


WHEREAS, 1. The Congress of Industrial Organizations holds that the 
children of America are the most precious asset of the nation; 

2. There are now more than two million boys and girls 14 to 17 years of 
age still at work in the factories, fields, and service industries of our land— 
more than twice the number employed before the war: 

3. Many of these children have left schoo] to become full-time workers; 

4. The employment of these children is detrimental to health, and well- 
being, and deprives them of an opportunity for normal growth, development, 
and education, and 

5. Child labor, is cheap labor, and is a constant threat to the wage stand- 
ards of organized labor. 


NOW THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, THAT: 

1. We support the National Child Labor Committee’s program for effective 
state and federal child labor laws in order to guarantee to American boys and 
girls freedom from exploitation; 

2. We work for legislation which will eliminate harmful child labor employ- 
ment in the factories, fields, and service industries in our nation; and 

3. We support adequate appropriations for the enforcement of state and 
federal child labor laws. 


Resolution No. 34 
CHILDREN 


We believe that the first right of citizenship in a democracy is to grow 
throughout childhood in good physical, emotional, and social health and 
security. 

A major objective of the CIO is to help achieve this right for all children 
through policies and measures insuring: 

1. Family incomes that can buy a good living and that are protected 
against the hazards of unemployment, sickness, disability, accidents, and death; 

2. Homes that are well-designed and well-built, with adequate space for 
wholesome, happy family life; 

3. Physical and emotional health: for mothers during pregnancy and child- 
birth; for children from birth through adolescence, including protection against 
avoidable illness and complete medical and hospital care when ill or crippled; 

4. Good schools, with teachers well paid and not overworked, to provide 
education that is suited to the capacities and interests of every child, that re- 
spects and develops each child’s personality, that keeps him free of taboos and 
superstitions, and that helps to prepare him to take his place in a democratic 
society as an informed, responsible citizen; 

5. Recreation and opportunity for association through youth organizations 
that help in building children physically and increase their understanding of 
and tolerance for others; 

6. Protection against too early and unsuitable employment of children that 
stunts their physical, emotional, and social growth, and deprives them of their 
right to develop through play and study; 

7. Child welfare services that supplement the care and encouragement that 
parents give their children, through providing such services as day care for 
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children of working mothers, and that bring skill and understanding to children 
who are neglected or delinquent, or who have lost their parents; 

8. Communities so designed and organized that children are protected 
from hazards and are given every possible encouragement to develop as 
healthy, happy human beings. 

Great numbers of our children today are forced to grow up in families and 
communities that are unable to provide these opportunities. 

A weekly income of $50.00 today buys only a meager living for a father, 
mother, and two children. And yet 60 percent of all our children are in 
families that have even less than $50.00 a week. 

Slum areas in every city and shanties along country roads are testimony 
to the wretched and unwholesome housing in which we force millions of 
children to live and grow. Nine million dwelling units today lack even running 
water. ; 

The U. S. Children’s Bureau tells us that nearly 200,000 babies are born 
each year without any medical care, and many more are born to mothers who 
have had little or no medical supervision during pregnancy. 

Each year some 20,000 babies die needlessly. 

Well over 100,000 children are victims of cerebral palsy, a condition that 
need not be tragic for them or their parents, but that often is tragic because 
most parents cannot afford the treatment these children require to help them 
become self-reliant, productive people. 

Each year 100,000 children are stricken with rheumatic fever or rheumatic 
heart disease, another extremely expensive handicap. 

Before parents can get the medical and surgical care their sick and crip- 
pled children need, they are required, in many States, to declare themselves 
paupers. 

On the sickness-prevention front we pretend we are providing public 
health services for children, but in half our counties there is not a single public 
health school where a doctor gives the children a health examination. In a 
great many other counties the school health examination is a sham. Hundreds 
of thousands of children are found to have poor hearing, poor eyes, poor teeth, 
but little or nothing is done to make sure that their ears and eyes and teeth 
are put in good condition. 

Against the exploitation of children by employers we have enacted State 
and Federal child-labor laws and have devoted many years of high-minded 
preachment and propaganda. But today the fact remains that thousands of 
children are forced by economic conditions to seek paid employment in the 
years when they should be at school and at play. And we permit employers 
to profit from the low-paid labor of these children because the laws we have 
enacted are patently weak and the moneys appropriated by our lawmakers 
are shamefully inadequate. America has slipped backward in the fight against 
child labor; in 1948, three times as many 14 and 15 year old children were 
employed as were employed in 1940. 

Establishment of the principle of free public education in the early years 
of our Republic is one of the achievements of organized labor of which we are 
proud. But after more than a hundred years of public education we must 
recognize that our children go to school, if at all, in over-crowded school rooms 
where they are taught by disgracefully overworked, underpaid and for the 
most part unorganized teachers. The grudging tax-supported expenditures 
which we make for the education of our children provide a sorry commentary 
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on our professed faith in the value of an enlightened democracy when stacked 
up against the vast sums which, without protest, are poured into soft drinks, 
horse races, moving pictures, slot machines and other forms of commercialized 
recreation. 

Although for many years we have known that the wealth of a few states 
and communities is derived from the poorly paid labor and products of other 
parts of our country, we have not yet made the decision that by Federal aid to 
education the United States shall give a guarantee to all our children that the 
cost of their public education shall be borne by the wealth of the nation as a 
whole, and that those born in low income communities or to parents of re- 
stricted means shall enjoy an equal chance at the educational opportunities 
which the richest nation in the world is well able, but has not yet seen fit, to 
provide for all of them. 

We have not devoted enough attention to the election of boards of educa- 
tion in cities, counties and states. The character and quality of courses and 
teaching have suffered. In too many instances children of union members have 
been given anti-labor and anti-union propaganda in public schools. 

In recent years, labor generally, and CIO unions particularly, have taken 
an active part in such elections and have aided in the election of boards that 
more accurately represent the interests of the entire community. But more 
must be done. 

Nearly a million children come to the attention of the courts during a year, 
a shocking indication of the wretched conditions under which many children 
are forced to grow up. In some states, children held for court action are 
housed with adult malefactors and criminals in jails while they wait to have 
the courts act on their cases. Thousands of children, needing the comfort and 
security of foster homes, are denied them because of penny-pinching public 
policies. Day care services for children of working mothers are all but non- 
existent, although the number of working mothers is almost twice as great 
as it was before the war. 

No community in the country has an adequate recreation program for its 
youngsters, or adequate recreational facilities. Most cities, by their neglect, 
force children to play in danger of life and health, and many cities—by design 
—separate children by race or color in their schools and on their playgrounds. 

Parents, by themselves, cannot possibly provide all the services and oppor- 
tunities for growth that their children need. This is a job for communities, 
states and the Federal government, working together with parents and with 
voluntary organizations, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

There the CIO, through its national, state and local organizations, lend its 
full support to the expansion of public programs to insure: 

1. Family incomes adequate to provide support and security for children 
as well as adults. Benefits under Old Age and Survivors Insurance, Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, and Public Assistance must be extended to all and in- 
creased to take into account the needs of the children involved. Study should 
be made of family allowance programs to see whether such a program should 
be adopted in our country. 

2. Housing and community developments designed to meet the needs of 
children, as well as parents, for good living. 

3. Health services and medical care for all children. This is a first charge 
upon our nation. Services for the prevention of diseases and for the treatment 








and care of all illnesses and crippling conditions in children should be every- 
where available to all families through insurance and general taxes, so that no 
child in the country is forced to go without care wherever he happens to live or 
whoever his parents happen to be. No parent should be subjected to the in- 
dignity of a means test in order to get care for his child. Present Federal and 
State funds for extending and improving these services and this care must be 
drastically increased. 


4. The trend toward more child labor must be stopped and reversed. The 
employment of children for profit is too costly a drain upon our strength as 
individuals and as a nation to be tolerated. It must finally be abolished by pro- 
hibitions that really prohibit and by adequate funds for enforcement, as pro- 
posed elsewhere in these resolutions. 


5. Every child must have real access, wherever he is, to as much educa- 
tion as he and his parents want and as he can assimilate. It is more than ever 
true that we are in a race between education and catastrophe. Education for 
each child must be of the best quality. It should include, in addition to the 
standard curricula, courses in the history and present activity of labor unions, 
farm organizations, and cooperatives, fairly presented by teachers who are 
adequately paid and supported by Boards of Education who represent all the 
people of the community. Wealth must be taxed where wealth is to educate 
children where children are, as proposed elsewhere in these resolutions. 


6. Social services for all children in need of special help. Day care services 
for children must be available to all working mothers everywhere. Com- 
munities must be staffed and equipped to find wholesome, happy care for every 
orphaned, neglected, or delinquent child who cannot be cared for at home. 
Children with serious emotional problems must have special provisions made 
for them. We are determined to cut down the juvenile delinquency rate. We 
know that happy, healthy children do not get into trouble with the law. Fed- 
eral and State funds for child-welfare services must be drastically stepped up. 

7. More research on the needs of children. For the sake of both parents 
and of communities, we need to know more about what makes for healthy, 
happy growth in children; how parents can do a better job for their children; 
how to cure and prevent many illnesses; how to improve our services for 
children. We can learn more if we have a well supported plan of research in 
child growth and development. Certainly our understanding of children’s needs 
is as important as our need to understand and control atomic energy. Not 
less than $5,000,000 a year should be invested by the Federal government in 
research in child life. 

And, that we pledge ourselves that our next generation of citizens shall 
have a better start in life than we or any earlier generation has had. Whether 
by a total program of conservation of human rights or step by step, we intend 
that this nation shall move ahead in behalf of all children. In this cause we 
solicit the support and allegiance of all citizens to whom a child is important, 
in himself and as the hope of a better tomorrow. 


The resolutions were adopted. 
Resolution No. 35. 
WOMEN WORKERS 


The CIO has always opposed discrimination against women, whether on or 
off the job. ; 
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There are now 17 million working women most of whom must earn a liv- 
ing or supplement the inadequate incomes of their husbands. 


Women have fully proved their ability to contribute to community welfare 
through their productive efforts and their participation in unions. 


The CIO has advocated, through collective bargaining and legislation, pro- 
visions to take account of women’s special needs as workers and mothers but 
at the same time has supported equal pay for equal work in order to protect 
the wages of women and men alike. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT 


1. We renew our efforts to obtain equal pay for equal work through our 
bargaining power and through state and federal laws, and 


2. We continue to oppose the so-called Equal Rights Amendment which 
would outlaw essential labor legislation, and support instead the Women’s 
Status Bill which would maintain such legislation and at the same time help 
to end discrimination against women, and 

3. We continue to support measures that permit women to earn a living 
without unduly jeopardizing the welfare of their families or their own health, 
including community projects such as school lunch and child care programs, 
expansion of opportunities for part-time employment, and amendment of the 
Federal income tax law to permit sums spent by working mothers for child 
care to be deducted as a business expense, and 


4. We urge our affiliates and the national CIO to make special efforts to 
encourage and assist women to participate fully as trade unionists and citizens. 


Resolution No. 44 
CONGRESS OF WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES, CIO 


The Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries of the CIO, as in the past, has again 
proved to be a strong arm in support of our CIO unions in their economic and 
political struggles: 


By recognizing the important educational job which CWA has performed 
among CIO women and women in the communities to show that wage increases 
are not the cause for the skyrocketing cost of living; 

Through organizing conferences, picket lines, and petition campaigns 
carrying on a vigorous campaign to bring down the cost of living; 

By conducting an active campaign calling for the defeat of all Congres- 
sional representatives who voted for the infamous slave law, the Taft-Hartley 
Act; and 

By carrying on an unceasing fight for better housing, increased educational 
facilities, child health, civil rights, etc., thus bringing to the community the 
broad aspects of our CIO program. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That the CIO heartily endorses the work of our Congress of Women’s 
Auxiliaries and calls upon all CIO affiliates, particularly State and County 
Councils to give greater support both morally and financially, to existing auxil- 
iaries and help in the development of new auxiliaries, thus bringing the CIO 
families into the fullest support of our CIO program. 


The resolutions were adopted. 
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Resolution No. 36 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 


The CIO is concerned with the problem of meeting the immediate health 
and welfare needs of the people. 

The National CIO Community Services Committee has developed a suc- 
cessful program, in cooperation with both public and private social service 
agencies, capable of meeting the immediate health and welfare needs of the 
people generally and of our members particularly for medical care, hospitali- 
zation, child guidance, family counseling, legal aid and other services on the 
basis of need regardless of the cause of that need, . 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

That this Convention commend the activities of the National CIO Com- 
munity Services Committee, its union counselling and community health and 
welfare programs; and 

That this Convention urge all CIO affiliates to establish community serv- 
ices committees to develop and promote this program for the benefit of our 
membership and the community at large. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The committee recommends 
adoption. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE IRVING ABRAMSON: Mr. Chairman, I should like to in 
support of this resolution just briefly apply myself to a consideration of the 
program which I feel that you ought to get to know as a program for real 
bread and butter for our members, The Community Services Committee, which 
was originally established to coordinate the campaign, through a transition to 
the peacetime affords a program which is now one dedicating itself to real 
services for your union members. And I should like to say that since 1941 when 
this Committee was established we have now gone a long way in getting up a 
program which serves the needs of your membership. 

Since 1941 in the promotion of this program we have gotten on the various 
boards of trustees, of the Community Chest and other various Federal agen- 
cies, six thousand members of the CIO serving in capacities on the various 
directing boards. In addition to that we have in the various cities across the 
country twenty-nine full-time CIO representatives who are bringing the pro- 
gram of CIO in cities like Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Akron and all the 
way across the country from one end to the other. These men who have been 
designated by different industrial union councils are spending their full time 
on these various agencies promoting programs, aiding your members, and I 
cannot urge you strongly enough to not only get behind the Community Serv- 
ices Committee but when you get back to your cities see to it your cities put 
on full-time men so you can really strengthen your collective bargaining proc- 
esses with these public agencies. 

To give you a particular demonstration of the bread and butter signifi- 
cance of these representations, let me tell you the impact of this on the Long- 
shoremen’s and Oil Workers’ strikes in the cities of Oakland, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles, where the Longshoremen and Oil Workers have been on 
strike, and still are on strike. We have seen the strikers through the strike 
assistance program of the Community Services Committee receive relief, 
public aid, light, clothing, and money, but in one city, in the city of Richmond, 
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California, where we have been unable to secure CIO representation on these 
various boards, in that city we have not been able to do anything at all for 
these various strikers. And there you can see in a nutshell the great mean- 
ing, the bread and butter meaning to our membership in promoting this 
Community Services Committee program. ; 

Another aspect of the program is an establishment of a Philip Murray 
award annually. We have a Philip Murray award annually, an award given 
to the person in America making the greatest contribution to the welfare of 
the American people. We have a contribution from the committee of $10,000, 
and I am sure you will agree with the committee in their selection as this 
year’s nominee the name of Robert Wagner, who made the most outstanding 
contribution to the welfare of the American people through his social legis- 
lation. 

In the presentation of this Philip Murray award on October 28th, this 
last month, we were very happy to find not only all of the CIO Vice Presi- 
dents, but the President of the United States coming with us to greet our 
organization in this presentation of this award. 

Finally, I would like to say this, so we can get an understanding of some 
of the functions of our committee. As far as fund raising is concerned the 
time has come our members are complaining day in and day out about the 
various organizations knocking on their doors and a multiple solicitation. It 
is cancer, polio, Red Cross, Community Chest, heart disease, and all sorts 
and numbers of organizations; and I want to tell you intensely, if I can, that 
the program of the Community Services Committee is to say to the American 
people and all those fund-raising agencies that we want for all these organi- 
zations one appeal once a year, and those of you who cannot get into that we 
will not go knocking on the doors of a member every time you come around. 
As far as the Red Cross is concerned, if I might briefly mention that, while 
we endorse the objectives of that great organization and its great work, we 
think the American Red Cross ought to discard its position of isolation in the 
community and become part of the Community Chest and part of the feder- 
ated fund raising as a whole. We feel the American Red Cross can further 
the objectives of this work if they give us some real representation on the 
boards and various Red Cross Chapters throughout the country. 

In conclusion I want to say this, the promotion of this great campaign 
for bread and butter services can be best served by appointment on Com- 
munity. Services Committees of members from your local unions and local 
industrial union councils, wherever you can get them. 

The previous question was ordered and the report of the committee was 
adopted. 

Resolution No. 37. 
SAFETY 

The appalling toll of life and limb levied every. year on the American peo- 
ple through lack of adequate industrial safety and health programs, consti- 
tutes an indictment of American industry. More than 17,000 workers are 
killed each year; an additional 90,000 are more or less permanently disabled, 
two million more workers are injured to an extent that takes them away from 
their jobs. The accidents that kill and maim these American workers do not 
just happen; they are caused. 


Directly involved in the pain and hardship of the victims are their wives 
and children. 
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Wholly aside from these paramount human considerations is a loss in 
production that challenges the boasted efficiency of American industria] man- 
agement. 

When the monetary loss is considered, we find lost wages, medical ex- 
penses, and workmen’s compensation running close to one billion dollars per 
year. 

This indecent toll of life, limbs, human suffering and money cannot be 
eliminated merely by the enactment of laws. The record reveals that 99% 
of all industrial accidents and diseases involve no violation of statutory law. 
While it is imperative that we have adequate legislation to provide mecha- 
nisms for insuring the safety and well-being of workers, such laws will not 
of themselves effect a solution, 


Direct participation of all the people in proper industrial safety programs 
will provide the only solution to this national problem. 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations has consistently urged upon 
industrial management the need for full cooperation between management 
and labor for the enactment and carrying out of sound industrial safety pro- 
grams, but too many employers deliberately blind themselves to one side of 
the problem. They maintain that industrial safety is a sole prerogative of 
management, and they cite their money expenditures tc support their conten- 
tion. They completely ignore the expenditures that workers make each year 
in lives and limbs and blood for lack of adequate cooperative safety programs. 


President Truman has already given full recognition to the need for coop- 
erative effort by all the people to solve these problems of industrial health 
and safety. Early this year, the President called a National Conference on 
Industrial Safety. The preliminary meeting of the Conference was held in 
September, at which time plans were drafted for the full national conference 
to be held in the City of Washington next March under the auspices of the 
United States Department of Labor. 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 

1. That we call upon American management to join with us whole- 
heartedly through joint management-labor committees at the plant level to 
institute safety and healthful working conditions throughout all industry. 

2. That we commend President Truman for assembling the first national 
Conference on Industrial Safety in the history of our country. 

3. That we call upon the 81st Congress to restore to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Labor, the appropriation that was eliminated by 
the 80th Congress for the training of State Factory Inspectors, and to provide 
additional appropriations to expand the training program. 

4. That we call upon the respective State Legislatures to enact needed 
industrial safety and health laws to be administered by an adequate and 
qualified staff of inspectors. 

5. That we urge all of our CIO affiliates to participate as fully and 
directly as possible in the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety. to be 
held in the City of Washington in March, 1949. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded. 
The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 
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Resolution No. 38. 
REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


One of the great contributions of the New Deal to American political and 
economic life, and to world progress, has been the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
with its integrated program for the development of the Tennessee river. 


This program rescued hundreds of thousands of people, throughout an 
enormous region, from abject and deepening poverty arising from soil erosion 
and exhaustion, deforestation, the ravages of floods, inadequate transporta- 
tion, lack of electric power, and under-industrialization. It made the best 
engineering and biotechnical skill available for lifting living standards 
throughout the valley, bringing the combined strength of the American people 
to bear on the problem through the United States Government. 


The TVA program has been highly successful in achieving complete flood 
control, developing river navigation, reducing railroad rates, developing low- 
cost hydro-electric power, bringing about increased industrialization, develop- 
ing fertilizer resources, working out in some measure a program of soil con- 
servation and reforestation, and contributing mightily. to the national defense, 
all by means of a single federal agency located in the valley, with authority 
to deal with all such problems on a valley-wide basis. The work of TVA 
must be extended and completed. — 

The TVA idea, with suitable modifications to adapt it to the peculiar con- 
ditions of other regions, is capable of application in all the great river valleys 
in this country, and legislation should be enacted for that purpose. The 
CIO has endorsed the TVA principle and its application in other regions by 
numerous Convention and Board decisions, by. the establishment of the Mis- 
souri Valley Committee of the CIO, and by giving substantial aid to the MVA 
program. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, THAT: 

1. The CIO commends the Tennessee Valley Authority on its unusual 
record of achievement, and pledges its support to the TVA in the further de- 
velopment and completion of its program. We call for a system of TVA 
steam plants adequate to support TVA’s hydro-electric power facilities. 

2. We urge an increased measure of attention by TVA to the biological 
and sociological aspects of its program; notably to soil conservation and 
reforestation, which have definitely lagged behind the engineering work on 
the river. In such work, TVA should welcome and in no way exclude from 
the valley such federal agencies as the Soil Conservation Service and the 
Forest Service, which are responsible for these activities on a national scale. 
Problems of industrial planning such as a rational determination of plant 
location and size, must have closer attention. 7 

3. The CIO calls for the application of the TVA principle in the other 
great river valleys and unified regions of the country, such as the valleys of 
the Missouri, Columbia, Arkansas, and Ohio rivers and the Central Valley of 
California. In all these cases a single autonomous federal authority, with 
headquarters in the area, should have responsibility for planning and execut. 
ing an integrated program for the region. We likewise reaffirm our support 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. 

4. We reaffirm and underscore the necessity of carrying out regional 
developments of this kind through single agencies having exclusive jurisdic- 











tion over all problems related to river flow and the utilization of water power, 
as well as concurrent planning authority with the federal government in re- 
spect to renewable resources and minerals in the region. Work of this kind 
cannot be done under interstate compacts, nor can it be delegated to agencies 
or committees composed of State government officials or members of Con- 
gress. State action cannot possibly extend over a sufficient territory nor can 
competing and conflicting state interests be reconciled through any system 
other than a single federal agency located within the region; only a federal 
authority armed with the necessary power can possibly accomplish the 
tremendous task of planning and administration involved in river valley 
programs of this kind. We favor advisory boards with specific and limited 
functions of planning, review, and administration as an aid to democratic 
participation and decentralization, on which economic interests and state 
and local governments might be represented as well as federal departments, 
but we insist that final administrative power in respect to river-flow and 
directly related factors must be conferred on the regional authority. 


I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The question is on the motion. 
The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 


Resolution No. 39. 
SOIL CONSERVATION 


The erosion and depletion of this country’s soil resources are perhaps the 
most serious single economic problem confronting the American people, hard- 
ly second even to industrial stability or international peace. 


In the period of time since the settlement of this continent began, and 
mainly in the last one hundred years, we have lost two inches out of an aver- 
age six inches of topsoil. Over one-fifth of all our arable land has been ren- 
dered permanently unfit for cultivation. The remaining farm and grazing 
lands have been seriously depleted in respect to fertility and the ability to 
provide food of high nutritive value. Substantial areas of land now in cultiva- 
tion should be withdrawn as unsuitable for agriculture and more suitable for 
the production of timber. A limit on possible reclamation of arid land and 
swamp land can be seen, and such land will not add greatly to our productive 
resources. The use of atomic energy for the irrigation of vast semi-arid or 
desert areas is still only a remote possibility. Our agricultural land is now 
hardly more than sufficient to supply the needs of our present population and 
we will be hard pressed to meet the requirements of the increased population 
predicted for the next twenty.years. In addition, it is clear that our soil must 
bear the burden of contributing greatly to the food supply of the rest of the 
world, large areas of which are heavily over-populated. 


We have made great strides in conserving our soil and protecting it 
against erosion and depletion during the years of the New Deal. Practically 
all the farmland in this country has been brought into soil conservation dis- 
tricts organized under state statutes for cooperation with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service of the United States Department of Agriculture. Only Pennsy]l- 
vania, Missouri, and the Tennessee Valley remain to be included in this sys- 
tem. Yet the servicing of these districts lags far behind for want of sufficient 
appropriations to the Soil Conservation Service and for want of the develop- 
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ment of enough trained technicians in this new profession. At present rates 
of progress it will take one hundred and twenty years to get a complete soil 
conservation program on the land. With adequate funds and personnel the 
Soil Conservation Service could do this job in twenty years. This lag in time 
may spell the difference between disaster and the permanent establishment 
of a sound American agriculture. 


Action in this emergency cannot be taken on an adequate scale by any 
single group. It will require the combined efforts of farm organizations, 
organized consumers, progressive industry, and organized labor working to- 
gether in forward-looking political and legislative activities. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 


That (1) We commend the Soil Conservation Service of the Department 
of Agriculture on its great accomplishments in recent years and particularly 
upon bringing almost the entire United States into a system of democratic- 
ally-organized soil and conservation districts. We urge the States of Penn- 
sylvania and Missouri and the Tennessee Valley Authority to bring their ag- 
ricultural land within the same progressive and democratic system. 


2. We call for adequate appropriations for the tremendously important 
work of soil conservation in America. We are glad to see any forward-looking 
and progressive agency, governmental, academic, or economic, participate in 
this work, but we insist that the Soil Conservation Service which has the 
most outstanding record of achievement in this field must be permitted entry 
to this work everywhere in this country, and must be armed with adequate 
appropriations and sufficient technical staff. We call on the proper commit- 
tees of Congress and the Bureau of the Budget to recognize the necessity of 
protecting the vast capital wealth of America represented by its soil by means 
of adequate annual appropriations for maintenance, or other methods of fi- 
nancing sufficient to guarantee the protection and development of the invest- 
ment. Anything less is a prodigal waste of irreplaceable wealth. The 
financing of our soil conservation work should be measured by an effort 
to get the entire job done within the next two decades. ; 


3. We express to the organized farmers of America through their estab- 
lished organizations the strong desire of the CIO, representing millions of in- 
dustrial workers who are also consumers of the farmers products, to join with 
them in a firm and victorious attack on the menace of soil erosion and deple- 
tion in America. We urge the establishment of joint facilities among all farm 
and labor organizations for this purpose and the inclusion within such facilities 
of like-minded organizations of industry and consumers. We point out the 
necessity on the part of such a joint organization for suitable participation in 
political and legislative action. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Resolution No. 40. 
HOUSING 
Millions of American families, and especially those in the lower income 
groups, are still faced with an acute housing crisis; the utter neglect of slum 
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clearance is a national scandal; even the 80th Congress was obliged to de- 
nounce the failure of real estate interests to solve the bottlenecks which must 
be broken before the American people can solve their housing problem. 

The Republican leadership in Congress prevented passage of the compre- 
hensive housing bill S. 866. 

NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

1. Legislation be enacted containing provisions for public housing, slum 
clearance, urban re-development, farm housing, and provision for government 
research in ways and means of reducing housing cost; provision be made for 
speeding up the production of public housing in view of the delays which have 
resulted from the inaction of the 80th Congress; provision be made for the 
production of homes for low-income families in rural non-farm areas; steps 
be taken by the Federal government to assure the construction of a large 
volume of rental housing in urban areas, to meet the needs of the people who 
cannot assume the problems of home ownership; 

2. Immediate steps be taken to use all available production facilities 
to speed the attainment of the minimum goal of 2 million additional homes 
per year; 

3. Controls be established to insure that construction materials be used 
for the production of homes rather than for non-essential buildings and 
facilities; 

4. The Federal government break the bottleneck in the home loan 


market by: 
(a) direct loans to GI’s who cannot secure them in the mortgage market; 


(b) direct government loans to cooperative and mutual home ownership 

groups who are now frozen out of the mortgage market; and 

(c) expansion of the secondary market to include loans made to coopera- 

tives and mutual home ownership groups at not more than three or 
three-and-one-half per cent interest; and that meanwhile the opposi- 
tion of the real estate interests to the development of cooperative 
housing now exercised through their agents in the FHA and elsewhere 
in government be eliminated; that the government provide technical 
aid and assistance in the establishment of these cooperatives, as was 
provided for the development of the savings and loan associations 
early in their existence. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 

That the consumers’ interest and experience be given adequate representa- 
tion in the carrying out of this program; and representatives of consumer 
groups including labor, be consulted at all stages. We especially urge the 
appointment of labor representatives on all local housing authorities. 


Resolution No. 41. 
RENT CONTROL 

Despite increased building activity the rental housing crisis grows in- 
creasingly acute. 

According to the last government survey of landlords’ profits (made in 
1946 at a time when the rent index had not yet risen, and prior to the present 
inflationary rent law and the substantial rent increase obtained by landlords 
during the past two years) landlords’ net income—after taxes, expenses, etc. 
—had increased more than 85 to 225 percent. 

Landlords’ profits have risen further in 1947 and 1948. 

Tenants, uncertain as to the future of rent control, threatened with evic- 
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tions and unwarranted rent increases, are the victims of a growing black 
market in rents, which results directly from the inadequate rent control law. 

The present federal rent control law, labelled by its sponsors, Senator 
Cain of Washington and Congressman Wolcott of Michigan, and by its present 
administrator, Tighe Woods, as the “decontrol law” is inadequate in the fol- 
lowing respects: 

1. It does not give tenants effective protection from evictions. 

2. It does not provide criminal penalties for flagrant violations or black 
market operations. 

3. It does not permit the administrator to sue violators for treble dam- 
ages. 

4. It permits local advisory boards to change rents by means of recom- 
mendations which may be final. 

5. It subjects tenants to inflationary rent hikes by use of the 15 percent 
lease device. 

6. It exempts from control all new construction, all “conversions,” hotels, 
and other large segments of rental housing. 

7. The law is written so loosely that unwarranted rent increases and 
recommendations for the decontrol of areas still in need of rent controls, have 
been successfully pushed through by the real estate interests. 

The present National Rent Administrator, Tighe Woods, through his un- 
willingness and inability to present to Congress the facts showing a need 
for a strong law, during the legislative hearings of the 80th Congress, aided 
in the passage of the present weak Jaw. 

The present National Rent Administrator has added greatly to inflationary 
pressures and tenant insecurity by: 

1. His failure to exercise his mandate to appoint local advisory boards 
properly representative of tenants and the general public. 

2. His suggestion to local advisory boards that they might bypass the 
statutory requirement of the Rent Act for public hearings which Congress had 
specifically provided. 

3. His failure to enforce and implement the inadequate provision of the 
federal rent law that landlords may not bring eviction suits until after giving 
tenants 60 days’ written notice. 

4. His position that permanent residential apartment hotels are ex- 
cluded from protection of the federal law. 

5. His recent statement asking for continuance of rule by local advisory 
boards, and continuance of the right of landlords to ask tenants to sign 15 
percent rent-hike leases, and his failure to ask for recontrol of new con- 
struction and conversions. 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That an adequate rent control law be passed with the following pro- 
visions: effective eviction controls; full criminal and civil enforcement sanc- 
tions; employment of local boards as advisory only, and without authority to 
override the National Administrator; roll-back of unwarranted rent increases 
granted under the present law; recontrol of those classes of housing accom- 
modations presently exempted, such as new construction, conversions, and 
hotels; authority for the National Administrator to recontrol areas presently 
in need of rent control; adequate administrative standards; and proper safe- 
guards to both landlords and tenants through review by a federal statutory 


court. 
2. That an able and fearless National Rent Administrator be appointed. 
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Resolution No. 42. 
DISPOSITION OF PUBLIC WAR HOUSING 

Real estate interests have exerted intense pressure on government 
agencies to turn over for private speculative sale all those federally owned 
war housing projects which according to law must be sold. 

Local housing authorities which have sought to acquire these projects for 
low rent occupancy have been prevented by terms of the Lanham Act and 
the pressures exerted by the 80th Congress. 

Occupying tenant groups have been prevented from buying these projects 
on a mutual or cooperative basis. 

NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

The Congress and the agencies administering the law be urged to adopt 
the following principles: 

1. Not to destroy any suitable existing housing facilities available for 
occupancy. - 

2. Give preference in the sale of these projects to local housing authorities 
and non-profit groups of occupant tenants. 

3. Maintain temporary or presently unused units in the housing market 
until the shortage is eliminated. 


I move the adoption of Resolutions 40, 41, and 42. 

The motion was seconded. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The question is on agreeing to the motion. 
The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 


Resolution No. 51 
FORESTRY 


America once had the most magnificent forests in the world. They have 
been almost completely destroyed by irresponsible forces of private greed. 
The CIO is fighting against this destruction. Millions of Americans draw 
their livelihood from the forests, being employed in logging, sawmill and re- 
lated operations. The International Woodworkers of America, CIO, repre- 
sents these workers, and the IWA and the CIO are keenly aware of the im- 
portance of stable timber and woodworking industries as the foundation for 
union security and the welfare of individual union members. 

The effects of economic irresponsibility and disorder in timber are felt 
by all the American people in high prices for lumber and housing. The varied 
products of the forest are needed in many industries which provide employ- 
ment for workers and wood products for the ultimate consumer. Our forests 
are also an invaluable recreational asset for which the CIO members, as 
they gain increasing leisure through collective bargaining, find a greater and 
greater need. Our forests are an essential part of our national defense. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That, 

1. The CIO renews its previous declarations in support of federal reg- 
ulation of timber cutting on privately owned timber lands everywhere in 
the country, directed toward the achievement of scientific forestry on a 
sustained-yield, selective cutting, multiple-use, intensive management basis. 
It calls for a thorough application of the same principles in the management 
of publicly owned timberlands. The maximum democratization and decentral- 
ization in administration are imperative. 

2. We also call for a program whereby the federal government would 
acquire by purchase such permanent ownership of managerial rights in 
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private timberlands as may be advantageous or necessary in achieving 
scientific management of all American forests on the aforesaid basis. 

3. We call for the application to private forests and woodlots of all 
the methods of public assistance and management which have been developed 
during the New Deal in the field of agriculture. This means technical help, 
abundant credit at low interest, conservation payments in proper cases 
and under proper guarantees, technical assistance in the development of 
sustained-yield plans, the marking of trees for harvesting, the supply: of 
young trees and equipment for planting, expanded research in cultivation, 
harvesting, and utilization, broadly expanded fire and insect control, and 
the like. 

4. We oppose and condemn the establishment of so-called sustained- 
yield cooperative units on an inequitable or monopolistic basis. 

5. We urge the protection and expansion of our national forest system, 
particularly in respect to interior and adjacent timberlands, and in cases of 
special significance, like the Redwood belt in California. We insist on the 
permanent retention of federal ownership over all federally owned forests, 
parks and grazing lands. 

6. More attention must be given to the conservation and protection of 
our wildlife. We need to establish and protect large permanent primitive 
areas where people can experience the benefits of vacations in unspoiled wil- 
derness. We need more camp and recreation areas in our forests and better 
protection for our state and national parks. 

7. We call attention to the fundamental importance of the problem of 
appropriations in achieving any sound national forest program. 

8. We recognize that a complete forestry program must be world-wide 
and not merely national in scope and we urge attention to forestry problems 
by labor representatives in our world-wide activities. 

9. We commend the International Woodworkers of America on the 
magnificent service it has rendered to its own members and the general 
public in the development of its forestry program. We urge that all persons 
and organizations seriously concerned with the achievement of nation-wide 
sustained-yield forestry in America familiarize themselves with the IWA 
program. 

10. We welcome the cooperation of all like-minded groups and organi- 
zations, labor, farm, consumer, and progressive industry, in pressing for a 
sound forestry program for America, and declare the willingness of the CIO 
to cooperate with them in securing suitable legislation. 

The committee moves the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: The question is on the motion. 

The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 

DELEGATE BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, this finishes the work of the 
Resolutions Committee I move that the report of the committee as a whole 
be adopted. 

CHAIRMAN POTOFSKY: Before I turn the gavel back to President 
Murray I want to say to the delegates that when he asked me to take the 
chair this afternoon he warned me not to break the gavel as I did on Monday. 
I was glad that I did not even have to use the gavel. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion which has been duly seconded is 
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that the report of the Committee on Resolutions be adopted as a whole by 
the convention. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: At this juncture, on behalf of the convention, I 
would like to express my appreciation to the members of the Resolutions 
Committee, particularly its chairman and its secretary, for the splendid job 
done here and the patience exercised in the presentation of the report to the 
convention. 

You will agree with me now, I think, that they should be discharged 
with the thanks of the convention. 

(Applause. ) 

COMMITTEE ON APPEALS 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chairman of the Committee on Appeals, 
William Pollock, Secretary of the Textile Workers. 

CHAIRMAN POLLOCK: Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Committee on 
Appeals we are happy to report that in keeping with the history of the CIO 
and its harmonious and non-friction conventions, no appeals have come before 
the committee. Therefore we have no report to make. I recommend that the 
committee be discharged. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The committee, as usual, will be discharged 
with the thanks of the convention. 

COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Committee on Constitution. Secretary 
Baldanzi will report for the Committee. 

SECRETARY BALDANZI: The Committee on Constitution, Frank Rosen- 
blum, chairman, and George Baldanzi, secretary, and the members of the 
committee are as follows: 

FRANK BENDER, CIO Regional Director (Maryland) 
JOHN BLACKBURN, Lithographers 

PAUL CHRISTOPHER, CIO Regional Director (Tennessee) 
STANLEY EARL, Oregon IUC 

RALPH HELSTEIN, Packinghouse 

FRANK CRONIN, CIO Regional Director (Nebraska) 
AL KOJETINSKY, United Steelworkers 

R. J. THOMAS, CIO Staff 

CHARLES LANNING, Rubber 

FRANZ DANIELS, CIO Regional Director 

WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Longshoremen 

MICHAEL LIVODA, CIO Regional Director (Colorado) 
JAMES MacLEISH, UE 

MICHAEL MANN, CIO Regional Director (Illinois) 
CECIL MARTIN, Gas, Coke 

LEWIS McCRACKEN, Glass Workers 

WILLIAM J. PACHLER, Utility Workers 

JOHN STANLEY, UOPWA 

M. HEDLEY STONE, NMU 

LEE TUCKER, CIO Regional Director (Arkansas) 
HULBERT WARNER, NMU 

JOHN L. YANCEY, Transport Service 

JAMES MITCHELL, Shoe Workers 

EWART GUINIER, Public Workers 
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The Committee on Constitution respectfully reports to the convention as 
follows: 

The committee recommends that the constitution of the CIO adopted at 
Boston in 1947 be re-adopted as of this date, November 25, 1948, with the 
following changes: 

I might state for the information of the delegates that the first recom- 
mendation that is being recommended to the convention has been thoroughly 
discussed by the Executive Council of the CIO and comes to you with their 
recommendation as well as the recommendation of the Constitutional Com- 
mittee. 

The committee recommends that a new section be added to Article 8 to 
be entitled Section 1 (a) and to read as follows: 

“Section 1 (a). For the twelve-month period commencing with the month 
of December, 1948, each National and International Union and Organizing 
Committee shall pay on or before the 15th of each month for the preceding 
month, an additional and non-recurring special per capita tax of 3c per mem- 
ber per month which shall be earmarked and applied as follows: 2c to carry 
on the activities of the Southern Organizing Drive, and 1c for the general 
organizational and other purposes of the CIO. 

“The provisions of Article VIII, Section 3, shall apply to this Section 
1 (a).” 

The committee moves the adoption of this recommendation. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE LAWRENCE, International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union: Mr. Chairman, there have been several questions asked of the 
chairman of the committee with respect to the finances of CIO. I did not 
want to raise this before the full convention, but I come from an organiza- 
tion that has a reputation that speaks for itself. I was elected by a national 
referendum ballot, as were all of the delegates of my organization. When 
I was sent here I was to voice the things that I thought the rank and file 
which elected me wanted me to voice. 

When I raised the question of the necessity of an increase in per capita 
tax I raised it in the sense that I was not against the southern organizing 
drive. I am not against organizing the unorganized, but I would like to know 
several things in regard to the finances of the organization. I ask that the 
committee defer action on the question before them until such time as the 
secretary-treasurer or somebody who knows thé finances of the National CIO 
comes before the committee and gives us some report. The chairman of the 
committee raised the question with me that the matter of financing was 
reported to the International Board of the National CIO and that the matter 
of financial reports was made to the Executive Board. I asked if there would 
be anything wrong with bringing that information before the committee, and 
we were voted down. There were four of us who voted to hear this report. 

I think, Mr. President, that the delegates on the committee have a right 
—we took the position that we could not intelligently act upon the recom- 
mendation until we heard these things. I want to know for myself how much 
per capita is being paid by the several international unions that are affiliated; 
what the subsidies are to those international unions, and what the cost of 
conducting the Southern organizing drive is, and go into the entire matter 
of finances so that we can intelligently act upon the per capita matter. 
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I know it is going to hurt some of the organizations affiliated with the 
CIO because they will not be able to stand the increase such as is being 
proposed, and some provision should be made for those things. 

Again I say I think that the vote should not have been taken at that 
particular time, and this information made available to the delegates on that 
committee. I think that inasmuch as it is on the floor, some consideration 
should be given to these things. When my organization was in the stage 
of affiliating with the CIO, and we helped build the CIO, I was told that the 
rank and file would have a chance to participate in the things that go on 
in CIO. 

One of the members of the committee called me a demagogue for even 
raising the matter of rank and file. I think we are entitled to this informa- 
tion and I hope that some provision is made so that we can be given an 
explanation as to the actual need and the standing of National CIO finances. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I should be delighted, Delegate Lawrence, to 
give you an answer to the question. Unfortunately for your organization, its 
president has not participated in too many meetings of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. A financial report of the CIO is submitted to the 
Executive Board at each of its meetings, which means at least once each three 
months. At a meeting prior to the convening of this convention a complete 
audit of the financial status of the Congress of Industrial Organizations was 
submitted to the Executive Board and a complete explanation given to the 
Board of the over-all status of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. That 
report was unanimously approved by the Board, and the Board thereafter 
recommended this increase in tax to this convention. Now the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations has some extraordinary expenses. It is like almost 
any other institution. It is required to meet the high cost of living. Costs for 
everything incident to the administration of the organization’s affairs have 
increased tremendously Vi is noteworthy that Delegate Lawrence in the 
course of his talk to the convention wanted to know how much we were 
giving to the Southern organizing drive. It might be interesting for you to 
know, Brother Lawrence, that your organization has never given the South- 
ern organizing drive a penny, not a single, solitary, red cent. I can imagine 
your curiosity might be excited. If you do manifest the interest that you 
maintain you manifest I wish you would make inquiry when you go back 
home as to how much money your organization has been contributing to any 
of our organizing drives throughout the country, particularly the Southern 
organizing mire 

Let me point this out to you. There are a few organizations in the Na- 
tional CIO that contribute much to the maintenance of the CIO structure. 
These few organizations contribute monies for organizing drives and for extra- 
curricular activities incident to the welfare of this organization—educational, 
legislative, strike benefits, and things of that description. My own organiza- 
tion, the Steelworkers, contributes much to those activities. By sanction of 
our National Convention last year the United Steelworkers of America con- 
tributed almost $500,000 for strike benefits alone. The International Execu- 
tive Board of the United Steelworkers of America contributed approximately 
$500,000 to the Southern organizing drive. 

We did not hope to increase the numerical strength of the United Steel- 
workers of America from those funds invested in the Southern drive. We 
wanted to organize the unorganized, believing that the expenditure of these 
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monies would bring more men and women into this movement, and that your 
organization, the Longshoremen’s Union, and all other unions affiliated with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations would benefit thereby. The invest- 
ments of monies in organizing drives are investments in the future well being 
of this Nation. The National CIO has contributed much money to the South- 
ern organizing drive, like it has contributed much money, not only in subsidies 
to a few organizations, but in strike relief. Cost incident to the maintenance 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations are becoming enormous, so much 
so that it becomes absolutely essential that the membership of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations pay an additional cent per month in order that 
the National CIO office may have sufficient money to meet its ordinary admin- 
istrative expenses. Two cents out of the three suggested by the committee is 
going to be earmarked for organizing purposes in the South. All that 2 
cents asks you to do, as a Longshoreman, is to pay your share and help carry 
this load. I am sure the membership of your organization would not be 
opposed to it. I think they would be for it, and I think it is your bounden 
duty as a delegate representing the Longshoremen’s Union to go back home 
and recommend the increase in the payment of this tax in order that the 
work of organizing be carried forward in this country. 

That goes for a number of other organizations. I don’t think it is a good 
thing for a few organizations to be required to carry all of this load. They. 
have been willing to do it for the past few years whilst a number of the other 
organizations contributing nothing toward those drives run around the coun- 
try beating their chest—beating their chest. The tax has been imposed upon 
every member of the organization, so every member of this organization will 
carry their share of this load to organize the unorganized. 

Any time that any executive officer of this organization wants to scan 
the accounts and audits of the National CIO they are free to do so. There is 
no discrimination exercised in the disbursement of these funds. We help 
everybody. That is our bounden obligation. We help the weak and we help 
the strong, and we do not discriminate in the issuance of assistance in the 
National CIO office. Your organization has undergone the rigors of a great 
strike. Membership of many of the unions throughout the nation have will- 
ingly supported the members of the Longshoremen’s Union in their valiant 
fight, and want to do so. I should like to remind you, if you don’t care to 
remind the delegation, that the United Steelworkers Union contributed $10,000 
to the relief of your union only two weeks ago, and they didn’t grumble and 
they didn’t pout about it; they thought it was their duty to do so. And we 
think our membership will approve our action in rendering financial assist- 
ance to you. 

I wish it were possible for the president of your organization to be at 
our Board meetings occasionally. I know he could not be at the last one, but 
if he attended the meetings, which he doesn’t, you would have the opportunity 
of getting the benefit of this information when he submits his report back to 
you. All Executive Board members and Vice Presidents receive the benefit 
of our fiscal reports, not once a year but four times each year. 

I believe it is sufficient for me to say to this convention on the basis of 
my own calculation—and I have gone over the fiscal records—that with the 
type of expenses which lie directly ahead of us incident to carrying forward 
the program adopted by this convention, it will be necessary for the National 
CIO to secure more money, more money. And if we get this money we will 
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be able to do a more effective administrative job in the city of Washington 
and throughout the nation. 

In addition to that I don’t think that our national staff people employed 
with the CIO are being well enough compensated for the work they. perform. 
I think some reasonable consideration should be given them for the service 
they render this movement. And the additional penny will enable us to pro- 
vide for them a reasonable allowance, a reasonable increase—not too much, 
but something within reason. That is a matter that will have to be properly 
evaluated after this convention acts upon this question. 

There is the over-all problem. The sum and substance of this situation 
is, this, the National CIO needs more money. The other part of it is that we 
want all of the members of our national unions to share and share alike in 
the organizing drives being conducted by the National CIO in various parts 
of this nation. Hence the imposition of the additional 2 cents per month. 

Now it seems to me that that explanation should suffice. I believe it is 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the delegates attending this convention, 
and I hope the delegation passes on the amendment without too much debate 
or too much discussion, because I see no necessity for it. 

DELEGATE MATLES, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, I would like to discuss this question as it 
affects my organization. We find it necessary to make it known to the dele- 
gates here the reasons why. we are compelled at this time to oppose the com- 
mittee’s report. Our representatives on the general Executive Board of the 
CIO have expressed their views on the matter, and the delegate of our Union 
on the Constitution Committee also made his position known to the Com- 
mittee on Constitution. I am not going to discuss here—and I am in no po- 
sition to discuss here—all of the problems that CIO has, but I would like to 
tell you my organization happens to have a 50 cents per capita tax to the 
international union; 20 cents of that is earmarked for defense funds, CIO 
per capita, and the Newspaper Fund, and 30 cents is made available to the 
general fund for the general conduct of organizing our industry, servicing 
and negotiating our contracts, carrying on our legislative work, maintaining 
our office in Washington, and generally administering the affairs of our 
union. 

We have our problem in our industry which has not been discussed yet 
here. Eighty thousand of our people have been laid off during the past year; 
80,000 of them are without work, either permanently or temporarily out of 
work. They are not out of work because of lack of materials; that is only a 
very small portion of it. Most of those out of work have been replaced, 
either due to the introduction of new machinery or new methods and equip- 
ment that did not require their service any longer, or they. have been laid 
off because the people generally cannot buy the consumer durable goods we 
are making—the radios, washing machines, refrigerators, and vacuum clean- 
ers are piled up in the stores. They are not selling as much as there is 
available. We are now issuing twelve times as many exoneration stamps to 
our members as We did a year ago, unemployment stamps. 

We have another problem, decentralization of our industry. Not a single 
one of our companies since the war has put up a plant where more than a 
thousand are employed. In most of the plants it is 50, 100, or 200, and they 
are spread all over the country. This year we organized 87 plants and those 
87 plants were in 87 different communities, must of them non-union com- 
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munities, and it required at least 87 organizers, and the total number of 
people in these 87 plants is not as many as are in two of the plants we have 
in Schenectady and G.E. That creates a terrible problem for us. We have 
been compelled time and again to trim our budget, to throw certain of our 
funds in certain directions and forego certain other things. We have done 
the best we can with the money we have. I know you may be critical of 
the fact our organization has not given us more money. The fact is they 
haven’t since the inception of this union thought it advisable to give us 
more money than that. We have never in the history of the CIO asked for 
a single cent or a single organizer. We were fortunate in being able to fur- 
nish the organizers from our own union. I am not bragging when I say that. 
We try to live within our means. 


In 1946 a quarter of a million of our people were out on strike nine to 
twelve weeks, but we did not request a single union or the CIO to give us 
a single cent to help us finance that strike, not one cent. We were proud 
of the fact we were able to handle it, and although our people were walking 
the streets, a quarter of a million of them, we made our voluntary contribu- 
tion to the Southern drive in that year to the tune of $200,000 in that period; 
and we have to the best of our ability carried on the principle we live within 
our means. 


We haven’t borrowed a cent in the history of this union from anybody, 
and we have never had to pay any loans. I am not arguing against those 
organizations that have not been that fortunate; I am only trying to acquaint 
you with the problems the CIO has—we have the same problems in our own 
industry and own union and we know what we have ahead of us. We cannot 
possibly receive the consideration of our membership for any change in our 
per capita tax for at least twelve months. We cannot receive it. 


Therefore, frankly speaking, if there is an increase in per capita tax, it 
would mean we will have to cut down our budget for organization purposes 
as CIO is interested in doing on a broad scale, and we don’t think we will 
be able to contribute that way to the welfare of the CIO if we weaken our 
organization to the extent we will have to weaken it. 

I also note in the report of the officers a number of unions receiving 
subsidies, CIO has subsidized them, and a number of international officers are 
being paid by CIO because the organization could not pay their own officers. 
I think certainly this increase in per capita is going to put an increased 
number of unions in receivership, and I think some will not be able to meet 
their obligations unless they change their situation and change their income. 


That is the predicament we are in, and the only thing I can say, Mr. 
Chairman—and I would not be expressing the real views of my organization 
if I left it unsaid—until such time as my. organization can secure increased 
income from its own members in accordance with the constitution of my own 
union, we cannot feel we are doing the right thing in voting to pay an 
increase of 3 cents, being confronted with the circumstances in which we are, 
and we think until such time as we are in a position that all of us will have 
to trim our budgets. We are doing it. We have to do it every day. Our 
locals have to do it, our districts are doing it, and our members are doing it 
at their homes, and without my telling the officers of this organization how 
to run their affairs, possibly they should rearrange their budgets, do the most 
essential things, and direct some funds to the organization of the South and 
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take some away from somebody. else, and do the best we can under the cir- 


cumstances. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is a very fortunate circumstance that you 
are not president of this organization today or you would recognize these 
problems just a little better than you do. 

SECRETARY McDONALD, United Steelworkers of America: Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is currently in the mail to all of the local unions of the United 
Steelworkers and to all of the metropolitan newspapers and many. public 
agencies throughout the United States of America, the most recent audit 
report of the United Steelworkers of America. This audit report will make 
public to anybody who wants to read it that during the past six months of our 
operations the United Steelworkers of America lost money. We knew when 
we went into our last convention, that the United Steelworkers of America 
were going to lose money for some time unless we did something about it. 
And we did something about it. We raised our per capita tax 50 cents per 
month per member. Our per capita tax now is distributed one dollar to 
our local unions, and one dollar to the International Union per member per 
month. 

We did that in anticipation of problems which were not only facing 
the United Steelworkers of America, but likewise which we felt were bound 
to face the CIO. Naturally, the United Steelworkers of America has some 
knowledge of the inside operation of the CIO because our president happens 
to be the president of the CIO. 

We believe very sincerely that these additional financial obligations which 
President Murray has mentioned must be met, and this 3 cents per month 
per member is going to cost our organization an additional $28,000 per 
month and to help the CIO. The United Steelworkers of America wants 
the South organized, and we are not kidding. We do not stand to gain one 
handful of members out of this organizing drive in the South. We are not 
concerned about increasing our membership in the South. What we want 
to do is to bring the benefits of our type of unionism to the unorganized 
people south of the Mason-Dixon Line. We are so simple in our trade union 
philosophy that we believe in the age-old adage that as long as there is 
one non-union man living in America, that non-union man is a threat to the 
standards of all union men in America. 

Another thing, the United Steelworkers of America believes in paying 
decent wages to representatives of the CIO. I happen to be chairman of 
the Auditing Committee of the CIO, so therefore I know something about 
the salaries which are being paid to CIO representatives. I know that CIO 
representatives have been affected like all working people in this country, 
by increases in the cost of living, and it has been a long, long time since 
they received a wage increase. I am here at this moment fighting for a 
wage increase for the CIO representatives, because they deserve it. 

Another little point, and I also think this is important—I would like 
to see the CIO save a few dollars every month. There may be days of 
adversity some time when President Murray will need a few extra dollars 
in the till. I hope that out of this increased per capita tax he will be able 
to put away a few dollars more than he has been able to save in recent 
months. 

Yes, the United Steelworkers of America is meeting many additional 
financial obligations. We did raise our per capita tax, but we raised it in 
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order to spend money, and we want to spend this additional $28,000 in the 
CIO in order to help the CIO do the job it must do. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes President Reuther of 
the United Auto Workers. 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: Brother Chairman and Fellow Delegates, I 
rise to support the resolution and report of the committee, because if we 
want to make up our minds that we want the CIO to grow and to complete 
the organizing work that still lies ahead, we have to have the wherewithal 
to do that job. 

When this was discussed by the Executive Board last week and it was 
passed by the Executive Board, the Auto Workers convened a meeting of 
their Executive Board, and I am happy to report to this convention that 
UAW Board, by unanimous action, concurred in the increase of 3 cents per 
capita tax for the CIO, and by convention action we voted to give $10,000 a 
month to the CIO organizing drive, which at that time represented our 
proportionate share of the cost of maintaining that drive. 

Some months after our convention, President Murray convened a meet- 
ing of the top officers of CIO to discuss the fact that the southern drive had 
to be curtailed unless we got further monies, because certain unions in 
the CIO were not carrying out the commitments which they had made to 
President Murray and the CIO with respect to the Southern drive. Fol- 
lowing that meeting, two officers of our union went back to our Executive 
Board and we increased our $10,000 a month contribution to $12,500 to make 
up for the deficit which has occurred because other people were not meeting 
their commitments. 

Strangely enough, while we were fighting to get the money to make 
up for the deficits that other people were responsible for, the unions who 
were responsible for those deficits were passing out leaflets in front of the 
factory. gates castigating our union for trying to get more money to pay the 
bills they owed in CIO. 

I sympathize with Jim Matles. I sympathize with anyone who is trying 
to administer the affairs of a big organization with all the problems of 
increased cost in every aspect of your administrative work. I am aware 
of those problems because I have to sit down with the officers of our union 
and sweat out those things. 

We took over a union that was bankrupt. I want to tell you that 
while we have met our commitments to CIO, and we will meet this increased 
commitment, we have tightened up our organization, and today we have 
got $2,000,000 in the bank, and we are going to build it higher. We eliminated 
a lot of things in our union that were unnecessary, and I would suggest 
that some of the other unions who are not paying on the Southern drive 
eliminate some of their extra curricular activities and meet some of their 
organizational obligations. 

We have had the same problems that Jim Matles talks about except 
we have had more of it. We had 300,000 automobile workers on the street 
in Michigan last winter because we did not have gas. We had hundreds of 
thousands on the street because of a steel shortage—at least 50,000 on the 
street this past week because of steel shortages. Those things are not limited 
to one union or to one industry. They are general, because they flow out 
of the unbalance in our economy, because of monopoly controls and perpetuated 
bottlenecks. But we have to find a way to make the CIO function in terms 
of organizing the unorganized. 
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We had strikes, too. Without attempting to boast, I think we had 
the biggest strike in the past year when we struck the Chrysler workers. 
We had that problem. We did not borrow money from anyone else. We 
lived on our own income, but we tightened up. We did not tighten up at the 
expense of essential administration functioning or organizational activities. 
We eliminated a lot of the frills and a lot of the things that do not belong 
inside unions, and we saved that money and paid it to the CIO and on other 
obligations. 

I ask you just this simple question, How can Van Bittner or the people 
who make up the personnel in the Southern drive rationally or intelligently 
plan a drive in the South when every month they have to worry about how 
they are going to meet their payroll? You cannot organize the millions of 
unorganized in the South by passing around a tin plate in the top CIO Council 
every month. You can do it only if you know there is income based upon per 
capita tax payments, which guarantees that each shall carry his load accord- 
ing to his ability. Van Bittner with that kind of arrangement can go out of 
this convention, his staff can go out feeling that they are going to get busy, 
because the staff members in the Southern drive have wives and kids back 
home who also have a right to expect to eat each week. The only way you 
can effectively plan the kind of comprehensive, over-all organizational drive 
that we want to comprehend when we talk about organizing the South, is by 
having revenue come in on some regular basis so that you can plan ac- 
cordingly. 

So we in the UAW are happy to join with the Steelworkers and other 
unions in CIO, Textile, Clothing, and many others, who have stepped up to 
their obligations, who have met their financial commitments, and who have 
made it possible for the CIO to carry on, even sometimes creating serious 
problems with respect to international unions. 

We passed a resolution to organize the unorganized. If we are going to 
put at the bottom of that resolution, “We are for organizing the unorganized 
provided it is not going to cost us anything,’’ where will we get? Obviously, 
it will cost us money—money that any union can find it easy to spend, but 
I say this convention is in there to begin the launching of the kind of drive 
in CIO that, as President Murray said on the first day of the convention, can 
re-create the kind of organizational wave throughout the nation that we had 
in the early days of CIO. You cannot create that organizational wave with a 
pious declaration and a noble resolution. It means manpower. It means 
funds. It means leaflets and it means sound trucks and it means a lot of 
things that cost money. All these fine resolutions are of little value unless 
we resolve in this situation to back it up with the finances needed to translate 
the resolution into action in the field. 

I say let us pass this unanimously, not with any qualifications, because 
you have got problems in your union. We all have problems. The Steel- 
workers, as Brother McDonald told you, has problems. We all have prob- 
lems, but despite those problems we have an obligation that transcends 
the immediate problems of any given union. That is the job of making it 
possible for the CIO to grow and broaden its influence in those portions of 
the American economy where it is needed most. That is in the deep South. 
Let us see to it that the secretary-treasurer of every union of the CIO on the 
15th of each month puts his John Hancock on a check and it gets down to 
Washington so that Van Bittner and the other people in the field will know 
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that we are giving them the kind of support that helps when you are organ- 
izing the unorganized. Thank you. 

DELEGATE STEPHANSON, Wisconsin State CIO: I think the delegates 
have made up their minds, so I move the previous question. 

The question was taken and the previous question was ordered. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question now recurs on the motion to 
adopt the report of the committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

DELEGATE STANLEY: Mr. President, the UOPWA is abstaining on 
this question and with your indulgence I would like to explain that for just 
a minute. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: You say you rise in behalf of your organization 
to abstain from voting. 

DELEGATE STANLEY: Yes, sir. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: And you would like to explain it? 

DELEGATE STANLEY: Yes, sir. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: If every delegate in this convention asked the 
Chair for the privilege of explaining to the convention the reason why he 
voted for something or against something we would never get through with 
the convention, would we? 

DELEGATE STANLEY: That is right. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The delegate will please be seated. 

SECRETARY BALDANZI: Mr. President, the committee has another 
recommendation. 

The committee further recommends that Section 2 of Article VIII be 
amended by striking out the word “fifty” in line 4 of this section and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words “seventy-five.” The section will then read as 
follows: 

“Section 2. Each local industrial union shall pay on the 15th of each 
month, for the preceding month, a per capita tax of seventy-five cents per 
member per month. The local industrial unions shall also pay to the organi- 
zations one-half of the initiation fee received by such local industrial union 
from_its members, which payment to the organization shall in no case be less 
than $1 per member.” 

Mr. President, by way of explanation, I should like to clarify the pur- 
pose of this amendment. Industrial locals that are now currently directly 
affiliated with the ClO—by that, not being attached to any international 
union—pay a per capita tax of 50 cents per member per month. It is the 
desire of the National CIO that local industrial unions who have organized in 
jurisdictions that come ordinarily within the jurisdiction of an international 
union, affiliate with those international unions. It appears that because the 
per capita tax of those local industrial unons are at 50 cents and that most 
of the international unions’ per capita tax is higher, there has been a reluc- 
tance on the part of the local industrial unions to affiliate with their respective 
international unions. So in the tradition of free enterprise, we figured we 
might give them some inducement, and we are suggesting to the convention 
that the per capita tax be increased to 75 cents rather than 50 cents, so that 
they might expedite themselves in joining up with the international unions 
coming within their jurisdiction. 

The committee recommends this change in the constitution by a unani- 
mous vote. I move, Mr. President, that the report be accepted. 

The motion was seconded. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question is on agreeing to the committee 
report. 

The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 

SECRETARY BALDANZI: Mr. President, the committee moves that the 
constitution be adopted in its entirety with the changes made. The commit- 
tee recommends that the Constitution of the CIO as adopted in Boston in 
1947 be re-adopted as of this date, November 25, 1948, with the changes that 
have been made. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: And the effective dates, of course? 

SECRETARY BALDANZI: That is correct. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question is on agreeing to the motion made. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: That concludes the report of the committee and 
in the usual fashion we should like to extend our appreciation to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Constitution and give to them the vote of thanks 
of this convention. 

DELEGATE TRAVIS, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: Point of special 
privilege. Mr. Chairman. A charge was made against the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers yesterday, and I would like to say a couple of words on it. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Did anyone attack you? 

DELEGATE TRAVIS: Personally ? 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Yes. 

DELEGATE TRAVIS: My name as secretary-treasurer of the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers was not mentioned in this charge. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: You have no point of special privilege. No one 
attacked you personally. The delegate will be seated. 

All reports of committees have now been submitted to the convention. 
There will be a special order of business at 10 o’clock here tomorrow 
morning. 

The International Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations will meet at the Commandery Room of the Temple here on Saturday 
morning at 10 o’clock. That is the CIO Executive Board and staff will meet 
here at 10 o’clock Saturday morning. 

The special order of business for election of your officers for the ensuing 
year will begin at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The Chair will now entertain a motion the regular order of business be 
suspended and we now recess to meet tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

The motion was made, seconded, and carried. 

Whereupon, at 4:50 o’clock p. m., the convention adjourned until tomor- 
row, Friday, November 26, 1948, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 10:10 o’clock a. m. by President 
Murray. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I should like to interrupt the regular order of 
business to present to the delegates this morning a distinguished visitor, 
a man for whom I have the highest regard, and who has rendered yeoman 
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service to the CIO in the course of the past seven years while he has served 
as Labor Attache to the British Embassy at Washington, D. C. 

I have reference to Mr. Archibald McDonald Gordon, who presently 
occupies the position of Counselor and Labor Attache to the British Embassy. 
In the course of his extended stay in our country he has had opportunity to 
visit with representatives of labor in every state throughout our nation. He 
has attended many conventions of the American Federation of Labor during 
that period and of course has also attended all of the conventions of the 
CIO in that time. 

I have had occasion to meet with him quite frequently in his capacity as 
a representative of the British Government. He is intimately associated with 
the labor government in Great Britain, and of course with the Foreign Min- 
ister, Mr. Ernest Bevin. 

I take particular delight in presenting to you a friend of American labor 
and a close friend of the CIO and a personal friend of mine, Mr. Archibald 
McDonald Gordon. 


MR. ARCHIBALD McDONALD GORDON 
Counselor and Labor Attache, British Embassy in Washington, D. C. 


President Murray, Vice Presidents and Officers of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, Brothers and Sisters: I want to thank you all most 
sincerely for giving me once again the very great pleasure of attending your 
convention and also of saying a few words to you. I want to thank President 
Philip Murray for his warm and generous words of introduction, for his 
friendship which he has always extended to me, of which I am conscious and 
very proud and which I sincerely reciprocate, and for his good counsel which 
he has at all times made available to me. I acknowledge once again the 
cooperation of so many of you here today and my debt to organized labor 
in this country and I need hardly assure you that I will continue to do my 
best to deserve your confidence. In honoring me you honor the government 
which I am privileged to represent. 

I should also like to say at this moment that I myself have an office in the 
British Embassy in Washington, where over the last seven years I have been 
able to accumulate a great deal of information about British trade unions and 
the industrial situation in England, and if any of you want any information 
at any time I hope you will not hesitate to write to me. 

I know that your many friends in organized labor, as well as others in 
Britain, would wish me to convey to you this morning their greetings and 
best wishes for a happy and successful convention. Many folks in Britain 
follow your deliberations with great interest and I am sure will be stimulated 
by decisions arrived at at this convention. 

May I say here that Sir Oliver Franks, the present British Ambassador 
in America, who by the way is no stranger to this country, is hoping to travel 
as widely as possible and to meet Americans representative of all sections of 
your countrymen. He is deeply interested amongst the other activities in this 
country in the work of organized labor and I know that he hopes that an 
early opportunity of meeting with your president and other leaders of your 
organization will be possible. He also looks forward, as he travels round the 
country, to the pleasure of meeting and exchanging views with you, and I 
know from past experience that he may look “orward to a very warm wel- 
come. How welcome a visit from President Murray to my own country would 
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be! Some of your leaders have been visiting us frequently in recent years 
and I hope the time may come when your great president will visit us and 
see for himself something of the working of our industrial relations system 
and something of the conditions of life over there. He has friends in the 
government, in labor, and in industry, as well as others, and I can assure 
him of a warm welcome if he ever makes up his mind to go. Of course he 
would want to visit Scotland for reasons which are too plain to want ex- 
planation. 

I know that you have other business of importance this morning and I 
will not detain you for very long. But as you know, once again we have a 
crisis on hand in Britain, this time of an economic nature, and I should very 
much like to say something of the causes which have brought it about and 
of what we are doing to extricate ourselves from our difficulties. As you 
know, we are a small island and rely largely on our imports to feed ourselves. 
For these we pay by exports and by. the income from invisible exports in the 
form of revenue from shipping, overseas investments and the like. The results 
of two crippling wars have had a very serious effect upon our economy. In 
the last war we turned our total manpower, other than that required to keep 
us going at home, to war production. We therefore lost many of our overseas 
markets and we lost much of our shipping. We were also compelled to sell 
many of our investments abroad. Reconversion after the war found us short 
of manpower, materials and equipment, and the difficulty of changing from 
war to peace production again was enormous. To maintain our existing stand- 
ard of living, which was not a high one, required a very. great excess of im- 
ports over exports. The effect of this is shown in our adverse balances which 
rose from $300 millions in 1938 to over $1,500 million in 1946 and to over 
$2,500 millions in 1947. This was due largely to our losses incurred during 
the war. It was, however, also due to the rise in American prices. The 
index figure of wholesale prices in America in January 1946 was 107.1. In 
July 1946 it rose to 124.3, and in July 1947 to 150.6, and an increase of 50 
percent in the prices in the course of 18 months is a very serious matter for 
purchasers of commodities thus affected. In 1947 we were compelled to 
draw on our gold and dollar reserves to the extent of $4,100 million, and it 
was by then very clear that we should need further help to enable us to 
recover. 

As you know, the European Recovery. Program is now in operation and 
is already showing very gratifying results. I know that organized labor in 
this country supported this plan from the moment it was proposed and by 
every means in its power, by the written and spoken word, by radio and by 
personal effort, did everything in its power to bring about its adoption. I 
know of the part which many of your representatives played and are still 
playing, and I want on behalf of my country to thank you and organized 
labor generally for your attitude and the magnificent help you have given 
to this unprecedented expression of generosity. We know that this aid will 
be paid for by the American taxpayer. It has, however, saved my. country 
from two fateful alternatives. Without it either we should have been com- 
pelled 

(1) To reduce our imports of food which might well have brought our 
standard of living below starvation level; or 

(2) To reduce our imports of raw materials which would have resulted 
in heavy unemployment. 
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This aid is to enable us to recover in the shortest possible time. It will 
not be used to improve our present standard of living. Circumstances may 
enable us to provide an ounce or so more candy for the children and an addi- 
tional ounce of fat per person could not be regarded an extravagance or even 
luxury, but in the main we shall have to be satisfied with austerity until with 
your help, we are on the road to recovery and able to increase production 
sufficiently to enable us to pay for something better. 

In the midst of our difficulties it is nevertheless gratifying to feel that 
we are able to make a contribution of our own towards European recovery. 
It is almost a Marshall Plan within the Marshall Plan. Between May Ist 
1945, and June Ist, 1948, the United Kingdom has furnished $2,450 million 
towards postwar reconstruction, being second to the United States in the 
contribution of grants and loans in this period. Of this amount $1,925 million 
went to European countries. In this present financial year we have under- 
taken to provide some $500 millions of exports to Europe not balanced by 
imports. This will be done in two ways—first, by a net contribution in ster- 
ling to the extent of $282 million, and secondly, by allowing European coun- 
tries to draw from their sterling balances to an extent equivalent to $200 
million or more. The United Kingdom will’ be supplying machinery and 
vehicles to Europe at a rate not much less than that at which Europe will 
be receiving them from the United States, and in addition raw materials will 
also be provided from the sterling areas, so that although Britain is receiving 
help herself, she is nevertheless doing her best to help others who are also 
in need. In the current financial year it is proposed that Britain receive $1,263 
million in the form of European aid. She herself has undertaken to con- 
tribute some $500 million to Europe. 

In Britain there are already hopeful signs in some directions. 

I. The rate of drain on the gold and dollar resources of the United 
Kingdom and the rest of the sterling area has been steadily reduced this 
year. In the first quarter of the current year the drawings from our gold 
and dollar resources amounted to $588 million, in the second quarter $428 mil- 
lion, and in the third quarter $304 million, showing as you will see, a steady 
reduction. In September our gold and dollar reserves amounted to $1,748 
billion and the British Chancellor of the Exchequer has declared that “It is 
the unalterable policy that during the period of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram our reserves of gold and dollars should not fall any further.” This 
means, therefore, that if we cannot pay our way on our existing standard 
of living, we shall have to do with something less until we can. 

II. In six months we have reduced our over-all] adverse balance from 
over $2,500 million to something in excess of $1,100, a drop of 55 percent. 
This has been done in the following ways: 

(1) By. an increase in production which in June of this year was 24 per- 
cent greater than the corresponding period in 1946; 

(2) We have increased our exports to and reduced imports from the 
Western Hemisphere; 

(3) We have increased our invisible earnings derived from shipping, 
tourist trade, etc., and 

(4) We have done everything possible to control inflationary tendencies 
at home to avoid an increase in our export prices. This has involved a good 
deal of personal discipline on the part of all our people in the matter of 
personal incomes and profits. 
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The British Government in February, 1948, issued a White Paper setting 
out a “Statement on Personal Incomes, Costs and Prices,” in which it called 
for certain measures of stabilization. A special conference of affiliated organi- 
zations held in March endorsed recommendations made to it by the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress in which it approved this policy of 
general stabilization as proposed and agreed to the following principles to be 
applied to wages claims:— 

(a) Recognizing the necessity of retaining unimpaired the system of 
collective bargaining and free negotiation; 

(b) Admitting the justification for claims for increased wages where 
those claims are based upon the fact of increased output. 

(c) Admitting the necessity of adjusting the wages of workers whose 
incomes are below a reasonable standard of subsistence; 

(d) Affirming that it is in the national interest to establish standards 
of wages and conditions in undermanned essential industries in order to at- 
tract sufficient manpower; and 

(e) Recognizing the need to safeguard those wage differentials which 
are an essential element in the wage structure of many important industries 
and are required to sustain those standards of craftsmanship, training and 
experience that contribute directly to industrial efficiency and higher pro- 
ductivity. 

The British T. U. C. also stipulated that a policy to reduce profits and 
prices should at the same time be vigorously and firmly pursued. 

III. Our exports, which we must increase to improve our standard of 
living, are steadily increasing. The figures of the volume of our exports in 
the first three quarters of the current year are 126 percent, 134 percent, and 
138 percent, compared with the 1938 figure of 106, and it is hoped that for the 
last quarter of the year this figure will be increased to 150 percent. 

IV. Increased exports demand increased production, and here again in- 
creases have to be recorded. The index of total industrial production at the 
moment is 112 compared with the 1946 average of 100, and in June of the 
present year rose to its highest level of 124. Steel, the production of agri- 
cultural machinery and chemicals are running at an all-time record. The 
output of coal is greater than that of last year. We hope that in the next 
12 months agricultural output will be 35 percent above that of before the war 
and by 1952, 50 percent higher. Nevertheless we are by no means satisfied 
and there is no complacency. 

I have at times heard it suggested that Britain is dragging her feet and 
doubts have been expressed as to whether she is working to capacity. I want 
to mention some of the measures we have taken to secure the employment 
of all possible available labor and to secure maximum production. We have 
at the present time over 19 million workers in civil employment which is an 
all-time high in our country, notwithstanding the necessity of reducing the 
rate of demobilization and increasing the period of military service necessary 
for our national safety. Nevertheless now that the reserves from demobili- 
zation are exhausted and the turnover from munitions to peacetime industry 
is completed, we remain short of manpower, and it is imperative for us to 
utilize what we have to the best of our ability, and to increase production to 
its maximum extent. Our hours of work are longer than those in operation 
in most countries. We have appealed to workers nearing retirement to con- 
tinue working where possible and we have appealed to employers to retain 
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such workers where it is in the interest of production to do so. We are de- 
veloping as we did in wartime schemes for part-time employment. We have 
provided jobs and homes fcr more refugees and displaced persons than all 
other countries put together. Since the end of the war nearly 200 thousand 
foreign workers have been settled in the United Kingdom and 79 thousand 
free volunteers have come from Europe. These workers are employed under 
the same terms and conditions as our own people and their employment has 
the concurrence of the T. U. C. We are doing what we can in the matter of 
rehabilitation and are setting up centers in different parts of the country to 
give men and women who have got out of touch with working conditions 
through accidents caused by sickness or long unemployment to become grad- 
ually accustomed to the mental and physical exhaustion of a full day’s work 
and to regain their confidence to tackle a job either of a kind which they 
were doing before they became disabled or of some other kind for which they 
are now more suited. So great was our need for manpower that we revived 
our wartime powers of directing workers to essential industry, although it 
has been found in practice unnecessary to invoke it on many occasions. 

We are pressing in every way for the development of joint consultation 
in industry and the Government in search of rapid development of this in- 
dustry has just appointed a prominent labor officer from industry for the 
specific purpose of developing joint consultative machinery at the factory 
level. We are developing training schemes, both for workers in trades and in 
business management, and we are developing training within industry schemes 
which we learn from this country. 

We have geared up our administrative machinery relating to Employment 
Exchanges and industrial relations to move towards the greatest efficiency 
in the placing of workers and in facilitating the preservation of industrial 
peace. Our National Joint Council consisting of representatives of both sides 
of industry presided over by the Minister of Labour and National Service, 
remains in operation. Its Joint Consultative Committee meets regularly and 
not only considers all appropriate matters relating to industry, but is itself 
kept informed by the Government of the entire economic position of the 
country. This is a great help not only in arriving at decisions on this Joint 
Committee but it is of great value to individual members when negotiating 
their own agreements under our system of collective bargaining. 

As I have already mentioned, production has begun to increase. 

With regard to productivity we are as you know cooperating in the work 
of the Anglo American Advisory Council which provides for the exchange of 
views on the ‘question whether there are ways through ERP and otherwise 
in which U. S. industry could cooperate in assisting the efforts of Britain’s 
industry to promote greater productivity and to facilitate any necessary 
arrangements to that end.” The British Government, Employers and Trade 
Unions are cooperating in this work and I understand that it is proposed that 
exchange visits of workers at all levels may be possible in pursuit of the goal 
of higher productivity. I think this may not only be a power for good in the 
technical field but will give additional opportunities for numbers of our people 
to become better acquainted with each other. Our T. U. C. has given constant 
attention to this question for a very long time and is doing everything possible 
to encourage maximum production. Only a day or two ago at a special meet- 
ing of Trade Union leaders representing 180 unions affiliated with the T. U. 
C., a pledge to cooperate with the Government and Management in a drive 
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for greater production was given, and it is reported that the resolution in- 
cluded an agreement to curb restrictive practices and demarcation disputes 
and to cooperate with Management and working parties organized to raise 
efficiency in all plants. 

Finally may. I say how encouraged we were at the tributes paid to us 
recently by such distinguished Americans as Mr. Paul Hoffman, Mr. Philip 
Reed, who leads the U. S. delegation on the Anglo American Advisory 
Council, and of Mr. Victor Reuther, all of whom have recently been to see for 
themselves. 


I hope I have said enough to convince you that we are not betraying 
the confidence shown in us, particularly in view of the grants made to us in 
aid. 

Notwithstanding our difficulties we have made progress in the field of 
social affairs. We have a policy of full employment and we have made great 
advances in the fields of education and social security. On July 5th this 
year, four Acts of Parliament relating to National Insurance, Industrial In- 
juries, National Assistance and National Health came into operation and to- 
gether comprise a wide and comprehensive general plan designed for the 
benefit of every man, woman and child. The benefits cover unemployment, 
sickness, maternity, widowhood, orphanhood. They also provide for pensions 
for maternity and death grants and for benefits in the event of industrial 
injuries. 

The measure relating to health provides for the provision of the doctor, 
dentist, midwife, health visitor, oculist, optician or surgeon, for treatment 
in hospitals and sanatoria and for services of specialists of all kinds. 


Now to turn to another field, no one could have attended the Convention 
of the A. F. of L. recently held and this Convention without being impressed 
with the interest of organized labour in foreign affairs and of the activities 
of you all in that field. Nor is it possible to close one’s eyes at your concern 
with the differing ideologies which exist in the world today. If all countries 
gave the same access to visitors and to the exchange of opinions as is given 
by your country and by mine, many of the existing differences might be re- 
moved. It does however rest upon us and those who are like minded with us 
to do everything in our power to develop our mutual understanding for we 
both believe in certain fundamentals which we can never surrender. 


I have tried to give you an account of some aspects of Britain today. I 
want to emphasize that she is conditioned by shortages and that the measures 
the Government have taken are those which it considers likely to hasten our 
recovery. We claim to proceed by our normal method of evolution. The last 
ten years has been a period of austerity for us. Our rations now are less than 
in wartime and in all the curcumstances I doubt whether there are many 
countries where standards of living have fallen and where people have been 
subjected to such hardships and difficulties, which could point to greater 
stability of greater lack of subversive or disruptive forces at work as Britain 
may do today. 

The task is grim and will take time. Because we have subjected ourselves 
to measures of self-discipline to help us out of our difficulties, it must not be 
thought that the flame of personal liberty. and freedom burns any less brightly 
than in days gone by. We realize the obligation on us, we are grateful for 
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your help and understanding and with perseverance, tenacity. and determina- 
tion, we are confident we shall succeed. 

I am very happy to be with you. Thank you all very much, indeed. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: In behalf of the Convention, I desire to express 
to Mr. Gordon our appreciation for his attendance at almost all of the Con- 
vention sessions throughout the week, and for the kindly interest that both he 
and the British trade union movement have manifested in the welfare of 
American labor. 

I wish to express the hope that Mr. Gordon will convey to his govern- 
ment and to the leaders of the British Trade Union Congress the greetings and 
well wishes of the delegates attending this Convention, and to again express 
to him my deep and sincere thanks in behalf of the delegates attending the 
Convention for his splendid remarks to the delegates in the course of the 
morning session. 

Thank you, Mr. Gordon, and may I emphasize the hope that on the part 
of our delegates you will convey our well wishes to the leaders of your govern- 
ment and also to the leaders of the British trade union movement in Great 
Britain. Thank you. 


NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
(Vice President Walter Reuther in the chair.) 


CHAIRMAN REUTHER: We now come to the special order of business, 
the nomination and election of officers of CIO. 

The Chair at this time declares nominations for the Presidency of the 
CIO in order. I recognize Brother Jacob Potofsky, President of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers. Brother Potofsky. 

DELEGATE POTOFSKY: Chairman Reuther and fellow delegates, this 
parliament of labor, having dealt with the burning issues facing our Nation 
and the world in the past few days is about to come to a close. We are now 
called upon to choose a leader for the ensuing year, and I am privileged to 
place the name of such a leader before you for your consideration. 

There is a man in our midst who is endowed with relentless courage, 
vision, ability, and profound faith in humanity. He is not only. ours, he is 
God’s gift to our generation of Americans. He exercises a great influence 
upon the American people and the entire world. He is a spokesman of the 
common man of a great country. At all times he has championed the underdog 
and the downtrodden. He has consistently fought for minorities, the Jews, the 
negroes, the disinherited. He is a fighter for civil liberties, equality of oppor- 
tunity for all, regardless of creed, color, or race. Above all he helped raise 
the standard of living and the well being of the American worker. 

He loves this country, he loves its people, its Bill of Rights and Consti- 
tution and its free institutions. He is a great patriot and at the same time a 
citizen of the world. @ 

In the past year he made political history by leading the hosts of labor 
in an historic political battle for the rejuvenation of the New Deal. In the 
year ahead he envisions organization of a crusade that will bring additional 
hundreds of thousands of workers, nay millions, into the ranks of CIO. 

Delegates, I presume you have guessed whom I mean. I am deeply 4 
honored to place in nomination for the Presidency of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, a great man, a distinguished citizen, a peerless leader, 
our friend, Philip Murray. 
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(The delegates arose, applauded vigorously, and engaged in an enthus- 
iastic ovation for forty-five minutes.) 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: At this time the Chair recognizes Brother 
James Thimmes, United Steelworkers of America. 

DELEGATE THIMMES: Mr. President, I am grateful for the honor and 
high privilege of seconding the nomination of the greatest and most beloved 
man of labor, Philip Murray, for President of the CIO. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Are there any further nominations ? 

There being no further nominations the Chair declares the nominations 
closed. 

The Secretary was instructed to cast the unanimous vote of this conven- 
tion for the election of Philip Murray for the ensuing term. 

Secretary Carey cast the unanimous vote of the convention for the elec- 
tion of Philip Murray as President of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions for the ensuing year, and Philip Murray was declared duly elected to 
that office. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN REUTHER: Perhaps never in the history of the American 
labor movement have delegates representing millions of workers back home 
expressed their sincere feelings as effectively and as clearly as we have here 
this morning. 

At this time it gives me a great deal of pleasure to present to you a great 
American, a citizen of the world, a friend of the working people everywhere, 
our good friend, Philip Murray. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: President Reuther, fellow delegates and friends, 
it is difficult for one who has received such a remarkable vote of confidence 
at this morning’s session of the convention to express in words the feeling 
which permeates my bosom. 

I sense deeply the great obligation that you have thrust upon me, and 
I shall regard it a duty and privilege indeed to prosecute your legislative 
pronouncements and your policy decisions, with your cooperation, with the 
greatest vigor that I possess. With the help of God and the members of this 
mighty organization and all of the good and right-thinking people of the 
United States I shall devote myself unswervingly toward the attainment of 
your objectives. 

I should like again to express, on behalf of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and the delegates here attending the convention, our deep ap- 
preciation for the splendid spirit of hospitality manifested toward our organi- 
zation and its representatives since the convention commenced here last Mon- 
day by the good people of the City of Portland and the city’s officials. I can- 
not overlook the fact that we have around us in this convention a working 
press. I should like to express my thanks to all the newspaper men and wo- 
men who have covered this convention for the splendid coverage that has been 
given the work of the convention since its beginning. 

I have attempted to follow the news of the convention very closely in so 
far as newspaper coverage is concerned. I do not know of a labor convention 
in the history of the United States that has received more widespread atten- 
tion by the American people. I should like our convention to express its ap- 
preciation to the newspaper correspondents who, in the course of our meetings, 
have devoted their time and their energy and their intelligence, of course, 
toward factually reporting a very vivid description of the things that have 


transpired here. 
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The working press is pretty much like you and I. They have admirat:01 
for our works and our deeds, and they are to be complimented, as I have 
already said, for the especially good job they have done at this meetin:; 


What I have said in regard to the news reporters should also be said of 
the special writers, photographers, magazine and radio people who have 
worked very hard at this convention. 

No small amount of credit for the organization of the work done by the 
press of the convention is due our good friend Pete Swim, Editor of the Na- 
tional CIO News. He has rendered an excellent service and provided all of 
the essential facilities necessary for the furtherance of the work of the people 
who have covered the convention. 

I have been told that the Voice of America has been transcribing our 
work and transmitting it to the many nations throughout the world. I am 
deeply grateful for such publicity as they may have given to this convention 
though the transmission of the news which they have undoubtedly conveyed 
to the people overseas. 

I should like also to thank our good friend Harry Martin, President of the 
Newspaper Guild, for the exceptional, extraordinary work that he has been 
performing for our organization overseas, in promoting the work of the 
European Recovery Program; also for his presence at this convention and his 
vivid description of the things that have transpired whilst he has been in 
France and other countries during the past six months. 

I do not know what it is that one should say when we come to the end 
of a convention such as this. We have legislated wisely. Our legislative en- 
actments have been in the interests of our people and in the interests of 
our nation. We have provided, through this democratic forum an opportunity. 
for the widest possible discussion, each individual representing his own point 
of view or the point of view of his organization being given a chance to ex- 
press those opinions. 

We formed this Constitutional Organization in the fall of 1937. Constitu- 
tionally speaking, we have been in existence for a period of eleven years, al- 
though the original organization was brought into being in the fall of 1935. 
You have welded together in the course of the past twelve or thirteen years 
the greatest instrument for good that has ever been created within the con- 
fines of the United States of America. 

It is difficult for one who lives so close to everyday happenings to prop- 
erly evaluate the tremendous amount of constructive work that this organiza- 
tion has performed since its very beginning. I know that the American people, 
sensing values as they must sense values, have a deep and everlasting appre- 
ciation of our organization’s record of achievement. In the legislative halls 
of the Nation we have promoted constructive legislation, designed to protect 
the interests of every man, woman and child in the United States of America. 
We have provided through your Resolutions Committee at this Convention, 
legislative enactments designed to further the welfare of the people, to im- 
prove the lot of the common people. That is our prime interest in life. Our 
interest in life is to put pictures on walls, carpets on floors, music in homes, 
provide a greater opportunity for cultural and educational attainments and 
better homes and greater security. That is the mission to which we have dedi- 
cated ourselves and, with God’s help and the help of the American people, we 
will in due course, attain our objectives. 
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I understand, just as you understand, the difficulties which confront an 
organization such as ours, in seeking the attainments of these lofty objectives, 
the obstacles that will be thrust in our path; but with perseverance and with 
will, we shall on the legislative fronts, secure the enactment of many im- 
portant pieces of humanitarian legislation, designed to protect the interests 
of our people in this Nation. 

Work, work, work on the part of every representative of this movement 
is necessary to make secure those things for which we fight; and, fight we 
must—everlastingly fight to protect the interests of the people whom We are 
privileged to represent. That again, is our mission in life. We must begin now 
as We did back in the early part of 1933 and 1934 and through 1936, to organize 
the millions of unorganized workers in the United States of America. We 
must bring those people into big unions, into unions that will prosecute dili- 
gently this job of securing for them a greater amount of the sunshine of 
life that God; in His infinite wisdom, decreed all the people should have. 
Organization of the unorganized should be the slogan of this Convention, now 
and after its adjournment, and in the meantime, contriving legitimate means 
to put our own house in order. That is essential. We must secure, through the 
processes of collective bargaining, improvements in the living standards of 
our people. We must endeavor, through the use of collective bargaining, to 
establish within the framework of our collective bargaining contracts, social 
insurance and pension schemes designed to protect all the workers employed 
in every industry over which our unions assume jurisdiction. We must think 
of the people in the thousands, yes, millions of homes all over this country, 
and we must everlastingly think of their interests. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of your individual and organizational liberties. We cannot rest upon 
the oars. We cannot stand still. To stand still means you are pushed back. 
You must forever keep moving forward, through organizational structures, 
toward the attainment of your every legitimate goal. You must strive earnest- 
ly and diligently in those efforts. 

Thank Almighty God for the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Amer- 
ica owes an everlasting debt of gratitude to this mighty movement. It has 
helped build for the people of the United States a better America and it will 
continue, consistently and constantly seeking the attainment of a better and 
better America. This organization has dedicated itself to the attainment of 
the legislative program which, in substance comprehends the program of the 
President of the United States of America. We must lend our cooperation to 
President Truman in an effort to attain the objectives contained in the plat- 
form of the Democratic party. and in his own program. 

It shall be my purpose as President of your organization, and acting 
within certain constitutional limitations, to provide means through our legis- 
lative committee in the city of Washington, working on your behalf, to secure 
the enactment of the legislative program of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, and the legislative program of the President of the United States. 

I propose, shortly after this Convention ends its sessions, to meet with 
the members of our legislative committee in the city of Washington before the 
81st Congress convenes, and so orient our activities that our legislative work 
may be given sensible direction. That is essential. Our union shall work with 
all right-thinking groups in America toward the attainment of these goals. We 
invite the cooperation of the little business man and the farmer and repre- 
sentatives of the churches, and the American Federation of Labor and other 
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unions which form a part of our national economic and social structure, to 
join with us in this common cause, the cause of the President of the United 
States, the cause of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Before proceeding with your regular order of business I should like to 
make reference to a statement accredited to President Green whilst the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor was in session in the city of 
Cincinnati last week,—to him and to his organization, and, speaking in 
behalf of this mighty movement I say this morning that the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations is prepared to meet with representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor for the purpose of giving consideration to plans 
of a social, economic, and political nature, designed to advance the cause of 
the American people. 


We propose to develop, if it is at all humanly possible, cooperative re- 
lationships with not only that organization but all other labor organizations 
in the United States of America, toward the attainment of our common goals. 
Your organization and my organization has a standing committee ready and 
prepared to discuss matters to which I have made reference, with representa- 
tives of all bona fide labor unions in the United States at any time. 

That is the statement that I want to make with reference to the one at- 
tributed to President Green in the city of Cincinnati last week. 

You have heard me talk and talk repeatedly from this platform in the 
course of this Convention. I have made certain pronouncements, some of 
which have been enacted in the nature of policy statements, through the 
medium of the Resolutions Committee in this Convention. With the assistance 
of the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations I propose 
to carry out as best I possibly can, all of the pronouncements made by this 
Convention through the medium of our respective committees. I should like 
it to be distinctly understood, as I have stated before,—and I say this with 
much conviction,—that under no circumstances am I going to permit—and I 
say this again, adding special significance to the support that I may receive 
from the Executive Board,—Communistic infiltration into the National CIO 
movement. I make that statement with sincere convictions based upon a 
knowledge that has come to me down through the years, of the. damaging 
effects, the devastating effects, the degrading effects that special outside 
interests, particularly the Communist party, may have upon the labor move- 
ment in the United States of America. I propose to work with and cooperate 
with every individual member of our Executive Board who provides trade 


_ union thinking for the guidance of the CIO. 


I should like,—and again if this is at all possible, to have such of the 
organizations,—anc, there are only a few of them—as may be engaging 
themselves in the propagation of Communistic doctrines amongst their mem- 
bership, to cease and desist; and to provide, through the medium of their 
official organs all of the pertinent information that has to do with the de- 
velopment of the trade union movement and the widest possible publicity 
concerning the policy decisions of this tenth Constitutional Convention of the 
CIO. 

I make a special appeal on that question, not only to the delegates in 
this Convention but to the entire membership of every organization affiliated 
with the CIO. I want that appeal to go out of this Convention to the member- 
ship of these unions, every one of them. I am sure that it will meet with 
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responsiveness at the hands of practically all of the members of every union 
affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Therefore, in conformity with the decisions of this Convention, I con- 
sider it the bounden duty and obligation of the President of the organization 
to carry forward those policy decisions and constitutional amendments. 

That is what the President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
going to do. 

Before I take my seat I should like to express, in a spirit of complete 
humility, one man’s thanks to a lot of people, you are all here, for the 
splendid spirit of cooperation you have manifested toward me whilst I have 
had the privilege and honor of representing you, and particularly for your 
evidences of fine statesmanship and splendid cooperation in the course of this 
Convention’s deliberations. I thank you. (Prolonged applause.) 

(President Murray in the Chair.) 


SECRETARY TREASURER 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Van Bittner, 
Vice President of the United Steelworkers of America, and a member of the 
Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

DELEGATE BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, it is indeed 
a privilege for me as an officer and member of the United Steelworkers of 
America to come before this convention to nominate a candidate for Secretary- 
Treasurer of this union. 

President Murray needs every help and cooperation from his fellow 
officers that it it is possible for men and women to give him. The man I am 
about to nominate I am sure will do just that. One of the reasons I like this 
young man is because of the fact that he does not consider himself a big 
shot in the Congress of Industrial Organizations. He exemplifies that spirit 
of real unionism which means that you always think of your union and never 
think of yourself. 

For those reasons I am happy to place in nomination for Secretary- 
Treasurer my good friend, James Carey. 

(The nomination of James B. Carey as Secretary-Treasurer of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations was met with an enthusiastic ovation.) 

The nomination was seconded by Delegate Willard Townsend of the Trans- 
port Service Workers. 

A motion was made that nominations be closed. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

A motion was made that James B. Carey be elected Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations by acclamation. 

The motion was seconded and carried and James B. Carey was declared 
elected Secretary-Treasurer of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for 
the ensuing term. 

SECRETARY CAREY: President Murray, fellow officers, delegates to 
this great convention: I merely want to say a few words of appreciation for 
the glorious opportunities that have been accorded me in the past. I have, 
as your representative, met with the leaders of our great nation. In addition 
I have had the opportunity of meeting with the leaders of other great nations, 
large and small. I have met the labor leaders of the entire world. And my 
heart goes out to you for the kind of support you have given to my chief, 
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Philip Murray. When his name is mentioned across Europe it is accepted 
with a ringing note of sincerity. 

I think this demonstration at this convention from the very beginning 
until this moment is some expression of your feeling and my feeling about 
the kind of leadership that Phil Murray has given this movement. More than 
anything else I am grateful to you for making it possible for me to work so 
close to Phil Murray. I don’t think you understand, or can understand, the 
conditions of the CIO when Phil Murray took its leadership. I have had the 
opportunity of growing up with the CIO, and there is a prayer on my lips that 
I will measure up to the task that you have placed before me. 

(Applause) 

VICE PRESIDENTS 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate David J. McDon- 
ald, Secretary-Treasurer of the United Steelworkers of America. 

DELEGATE McDONALD: Mr. Chairman and delegates, if it is service 
you need, he will give it to you; if it is a fight you want, he is ready for you; 
if it is a song you long for, he will sing it for you; if it is a union you need, 
he will build it for you. 

I nominate for Vice President a miner of steel, Allan S. Haywood. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Vice President Livingston 
of the United Automobile Workers. 

DELEGATE LIVINGSTON: President Murray and fellow delegates, I 
consider it indeed an honor and a privilege to have the opportunity to submit 
for your consideration for the office of Vice President, one of the outstanding 
and courageous leaders within CIO, the President of my own organization 
from UAW, Walter P. Reuther. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes Delegate George Bal- 
danzi of the Textile Workers. 

DELEGATE BALDANZI: Mr. President, we of the Textile Workers of 
America would like to place in nomination as Vice Presidential candidate our 
President, Emil Rieve. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes President Potofsky of 
’ the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, —I should say Delegate Potofsky. 

DELEGATE POTOFSKY: The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Ameri- 
ca is very happy to place in nomination one of its distinguished sons, its 
Secretary Treasurer, Frank Rosenblum, for Vice President of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Emspak of the 
United Electrical Workers of America, and Secretary-Treasurer of that 
organization. 

DELEGATE EMSPAK: Mr, Chairman, I should like to nominate a sincere 
and honest trade unionist, and a courageous fighter for his union, President 
Albert Fitzgerald of the United Electrical Workers. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Hanley of the 
National Maritime Union. 

DELEGATE HANLEY: I wish to place in nomination the name of a man 
who, despite tremendous handicaps, has been able, through his courageous 
leadership and wisdom, to retain for the rank and file of our organization the 
union hiring hall. That is despite the Taft-Hartley bill.. And at the same 
time, through: his leadership, we can come before this Convention for the 
first time in many years as a trade union, not as an adjunct-.to the Commun- 
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ist party. It is my honor and privilege to place in nomination as Vice Presi- 
dent of CIO, Joseph Curran, President of the National Maritime Union. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes Delegate Lloyd, Vice 
President of the United Rubber Workers. 

DELEGATE LLOYD: Mr. President, officers, and brother and sister dele- 
gates to this great Convention, the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic 
Workers of America, international union, was one of the first industrial type 
organizations to affiliate with the CIO. We have always followed the policies 
of the CIO. We accept the policy adopted at this Convention with a lot of 
enthusiasm. 

I wish to present to this Convention the name of L. S. Buckmaster as 
one of its Vice Presidents. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Grogan, Indus- 
trial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers. 

DELEGATE GROGAN: Mr. Chairman and delegates, it gives me great 
pleasure to present to you as a nominee for Vice President the name of our 
President of the Shipbuilding Workers, Johnny Green. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes Delegate Kinstley, of 
the Oil Workers International Union. —_— 

DELEGATE KINSTLEY: Mr. Chairman, it gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to place in nomination for the office of Vice President of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations a man who has for the past eight years so ably 
led our organization in its fight. Under this man’s leadership our organization 
at all times has supported the policies and program of the CIO. 

I at this time place in nomination for the office of Vice President of the 
National CIO, O. A, Knight. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will entertain a motion that the vari- 
ous nominees, candidates for the Vice Presidency of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, be elected by acclamation. 

A motion was made that the Secretary-Treasurer be authorized to cast 
the vote by acclamation for the election of the nine candidates nominated for 
Vice President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The motion was seconded and carried; and the nine nominees were duly 
elected Vice President, as follows: 

L. S. Buckmaster; Joseph Curran; Albert J. Fitzgerald; John Green; 
Allan S. Haywood; Walter P. Reuther; Emil Rieve; Frank Rosenblum; and 
O. A. Knight. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: We will now proceed with the election of our 
Executive Board members. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to call upon a represen- 
tative of the United Automobile Workers to nominate their Board Member. 

DELEGATE GOSSER: Mr. Chairman and delegates to this Convention, 
we of the United Automobile Workers are very happy to place in nomination 
for Board Member of the CIO, Brother Emil Mazey, our Secretary-Treasurer. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes a delegate from the Bar- 
bers & Beauty Culturists Union of America. 

DELEGATE MOSCOWITZ: Mr. Chairman delegates and members, it is 
with a keen sense of gratitude and appreciation that I place the name of our 
National President, Brother Ernest Hebert, in nomination for Member of the 
National CIO Executive Board. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: The International Union of Brewery, Flour, Cer- 
eal & Soft Drink Workers. 

DELEGATE HUGHLETT: Mr. Chairman, I have the pleasure of placing 
in nomination the name of one of our general officers who, through circum- 
stances beyond his control, could not be present at this Convention, Brother 
C. H. Lindberg, of the Brewery Workers International Union. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America. 

A DELEGATE: Mr, Chairman, I take great pleasure in nominating for the 
CIO Executive Board our International Vice President and unofficial mayor of 
the city of Hoboken, New Jersey, John J. Grogan. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

DELEGATE ROSENBLUM: Mr. Murray, we of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers are happy to present the name of our distinguished President, 
well known to you all, Brother Jacob S. Potofsky. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The American Communications Association. 

DELEGATE SELLY: The entire ACA delegation, consisting of myself, 
nominates Joseph B. Selly. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
of America. 

DELEGATE FITZGERALD: I place in nomination the name of Julius 
Emspak. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers 
of America. ; 

DELEGATE SHAFFER: The United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers 
of America wish to place the name of their President, Grant W. Oakes, in 
nomination. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: International Union of Fishermen and Allied 
Workers of America. 

DELEGATE KIBRE: I wish to nominate our President, Joseph Jurich. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Food, Tobacco, Agricultural & Allied Workers 
Union of America. 

DELEGATE MANGOANG: Mr. President, I wish to place in nomination 
our President, Donald Henderson, for the Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: International Fur and Leather Workers Union. 

DELEGATE LUCCHI: By unanimous vote of our delegation, I wish to 
place in nomination for the Executive Board of CIO our President, Ben Gold. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Furniture Workers of America. 

DELEGATE MARSH: The United Furniture Workers wish to place in 
nomination the name of our International President, Morris Pizer, for the 
Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers. 

_ DELEGATE MARTIN: It gives me great pleasure to present to you the 

name of our International President as our representative on the International é 
Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. I give you the 

name of Martin Wagner. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Federation of Glass, Ceramic & Silica Sand 
Workers of America. 

DELEGATE McCRACKEN: Mr. Chairman and delegates, our delegation 4 
wishes to place the name of our President, Joseph Froesch, in nomination. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Amalgamated Lithographers of America. 
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DELEGATE SLATER: Mr. Chairman, I was about to ask for a point of 
special privilege, but I have not been attacked, so I am going to consider it a 
special privilege to nominate our International President, Mr. John Black- 
burn, for the Executive Board of CIO. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union. 

DELEGATE LUCAS: It gives me a great deal of pleasure, in the ab- 
sence of a man who has again demonstrated his ability to lead a great organi- 
zation as the President of this organization and the head of the Negotiating 
Committee, who has just reached a tentative agreement, which we hope 
will settle the longshore strike along with the other Maritime Unions on the 
West Coast, which has brought as a result of these 85 days of strike, and 
negotiations for the last few days, a tentative agreement calling for a 15-cent 
an hour general wage increase, maintaining our security, that is, the union 
hiring hall, the ILWU formula of that hiring hall—— 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: (Interposing) I wish you would nominate your 
candidate, Delegate. . 

DELEGATE LUCAS: Mr. Chairman, and delegates, I feel that this great 
victory entitles our organization to at least, in respect for the terrific fight 
these people have put up,_—— 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: (Interposing) Whom are you nominating? 

DELEGATE LUCAS: I place in nomination for the National Executive 
Board of the CIO that great leader,-Harry Bridges. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: National Marine Cooks & Stewards Association. 

DELEGATE WILLIAMS: Brother Chairman and fellow delegates, it is 
my very great privilege and pleasure to place in nomination the name of a 
man who has displayed unusual qualities of courage and leadership in the 
86-day strike just drawing to what we hope is a successful conclusion, Presi- 
Hugh Bryson, National Marine Cooks & Stewards Association. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: National Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion. 

DELEGATE ROBINSON: At this time it gives me a great pleasure to 
place in nomination the name of our national President, Samuel J. Hogan. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: National Maritime Union of America. 

DELEGATE DUFFY: Mr. President, our union wishes to nominate as a 
member of the CIO Executive Board our Treasurer, M. Hedley Stone. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers. 

DELEGATE ROBINSON: I nominate Jack Clark, President of our 
organization. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: American Newspaper Guild. 

DELEGATE NOVAK: I would like at this time to nominate to the CIO 
Executive Board our International Executive Vice President, Sam B. Eubanks. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Office and Professional Workers of 
America. : 

DELEGATE LEWIS: In behalf of the delegation and the membership of 
the United Office and Professional Workers of America I place in nomination 
the name of our President, James H. Durkin. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Oil Workers International Union. 
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DELEGATE KINSTLEY: I rise to place in nomination for the Executive 
Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations the name of the Secretary 
of our organization, T. M. McCormick. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Optical and Instrument Workers. 

DELEGATE DISSELHORST: I nominate Thomas E, Andert, our Chair- 
man and Director of Organization. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Packinghouse Workers of America. 

DELEGATE CLARK: I arise to place in nomination the name of our dis- 
tinguished President, Ralph Helstein. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Paper Workers of America. 

DELEGATE HAYWOOD: I nominate the President of that organization, 
Brother Harry Sayre. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Playthings, Jewelry & Novelty. Workers Inter- 
national Union. 

DELEGATE BAIL: I arise to nominate the President of our organization, 
Anthony H. Esposito. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Public Workers of America. 

DELEGATE WEINSTEIN: I nominate our President, Abram Flaxer. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Retail, Wholesale, Department Store Union. 

DELEGATE COONEY: I arise to place in nomination the name of our 
National President, Samuel Wolchok. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic Work- 
ers of America. 

DELEGATE LANNING: I wish to place in nomination the name of H. R. 
Lloyd, our General Vice President. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Shoe Workers of America. 

DELEGATE FRANCESCHINI: The United Shoe Workers of America 
wish to place in nomination as our unanimous choice our Secretary-Treasurer, 
James J. Mitchell. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Steelworkers of America. 

DELEGATE McDONALD: The United Steelworkers nominate their in- 
destructible Vice President, Van A. Bittner. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Stone & Allied Products Workers of 
America. 

DELEGATE LEDYARD: Mr. President, we place in nomination for Ex- 
ecutive Board Member our International President, Sam H. Scott. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Textile Workers Union of America. 

DELEGATE POLLOCK: In behalf of the Textile Workers of America we 
would like to place before this Convention the name of our Executive Vice 
President, George Baldanzi. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Transport Service Employees. 

DELEGATE YANCEY: I place in nomination the name of our Inter- 
national President, Willard S. Townsend. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Transport Workers Union of America. 

A DELEGATE: I wish to place in nomination for the Executive Board 
Michael] J. Quill. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Utility Workers Union of America. 

DELEGATE STRAUB: The Utility Workers of America are happy to 
place in nomination the name of our International President, Joseph A. Fisher. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: International Woodworkers of America. 
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A DELEGATE: I am happy, Mr. Chairman, to place in nomination the 
name of our International President, Mr. James E. (Red) Fadling. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Telephone Workers Organizing Committee. 

DELEGATE LONG: On our first anniversary in CIO, the 65,000 mem- 
bers of Telephone Workers place in nomination for the Executive Board J. J. 
Moran. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: In accordance with the procedures and rules 
governing this Convention, I now declare all individuals who have been nom- 
inated to membership on the International Executive Board of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations duly elected by this Convention. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Secretary. Carey made several announcements. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair in seeking the nomination of candi- 
dates for membership on the CIO Executive Board overlooked the fact that a 
charter had been issued within recent months to the members of the Amer- 
ican Radio Association. A delegation representing that organization is sitting 
in this Convention, and I wish to call upon their duly accredited representa- 
tives to now nominate their candidate for the CIO Executive Board. The 
American Radio Association. 

DELEGATE SEEGAR: I wish to place in nomination the name of our 
National Representative, William Steinberg. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Delegate Steinberg, in accordance with the rules, 
will be seated on the Executive Board. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we have concluded the work of the Tenth Consti- 
tutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

I suppose it would be superfluous for me to indulge in the luxury of an 
extended address at this closing session. I shall endeavor within the next few 
minutes to impress our representatives here with the need of carrying forward 
the program and the policies of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Each international union affiliated with this movement should in the 
exercise of its influence join with the National CIO in the prosecution of this 
program. We expect and we know that we will receive the utmost degree of 
cooperation from all of our affiliated organizations in the prosecution of the 
work which lies ahead of us. 

On the opening day of the convention I took occasion to remind our dele- 
gates that whilst we had attained a remarkable, if not altogether miraculous 
victory in the recent election of November 2nd, yet that victory itself con- 
stituted a challenge to the Congress of Industrial Organizations and to all 
of the right-thinking groups throughout the United States of America. 

Our work is not finished. It has just begun. I call upon all of you to en- 
gage yourselves in the mightiest organizing campaign that has ever been 
undertaken in the history of this nation to bring people into our unions, and 
I call upon all of you to accept the leadership of the President of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and our National Legislative Committee in co- 
ordinating the forces of the National CIO movement to prosecute our national 
legislative program. 

I sincerely hope that victory will attend the efforts of our international 
unions who, in the course of the coming year, will be required to undergo the 
rigors of collective bargaining. It is expected that each of our organizations, 
together with the National CIO, will fight with all of the means at their com- 
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mand the inflationary trends which now present themselves to the people of 
the United States, and that we will, through the intelligent use of our united 
organizations, seek to secure across the collective bargaining table improve- 
ments in our conditions of employment and wages that will reflect higher 
standards of living for our people. 

You and I have a mighty responsibility. We should therefore concentrate 
our effort upon securing the program that has been set up for our guidance 
by the CIO convention. 

It is difficult for me to express to you in simple words my appreciation 
for the way in which you have worked with me in conducting the affairs of 
this convention. I wish to express my thanks to all of the committees that 
functioned with us in making the convention a success,—to the ushers, to 
the young men and women who assisted in the preparation of our documentary 
material that had to wend its way through these deliberations; to all of you 
our deepest and our sincerest thanks. 

I have nothing more to add. I now declare the Tenth Constitutional Con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations adjourned sine die. 

Goodbye and God bless all of you. 


(At 1:12 o’clock P. M., November 26, 1948 the Tenth Constitutional Con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations adjourned sine die.) 








APPENDIX 


Telegrams and Communications 


Congratulatory messages were received from the following organizations 
and individuals during the course of the convention: 


Washington, D. C. 
November 20, 1948 

Please extend my greetings and best wishes for a successful meeting to 
the members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations whose representa- 
tives are gathering in their Tenth Constitutional Convention. I regret that 
circumstances do not permit me to come to Portland to address this great 
convention. 

Today we know more clearly than we could know a few weeks ago the 
course which our democracy will follow. The people have chosen a program 
which is for the benefit of all. This program was supported by your organi- 
zation, by the other labor organizations as well as by farmers, many business 
men, and the people generally. It is a sign of the maturity and good sense 
of labor in this country that it thinks more and more in terms of the welfare 
of the nation as a whole and supports what is good for all the people. 

The program to, which we are pledged—and which was endorsed by the 
people of the United States on Election Day—is based on the principle that the 
first concern of government is the welfare of the average man and woman who 
raise the families and pay the bills and do the work that makes America. 
Only by adherence to this principle can the stability of business and industry 
—free enterprise—be guaranteed. 

In the years ahead, we shall seek to preserve full employment and full 
production at good wages with reasonable prices and fair profits. Taken to- 
gether, these things mean a rising standard of living for everyone. 

In working together toward these objectives, we shall demonstrate, fin- 
ally and unequivocally, the fallacies of Communism and of reaction. The way 
ahead is clear but it will not all be easy sailing. We shall need the help and 
support of everyone of you assembled in Portland. 

To secure the blessings that are within our grasp will require the con- 
tinued vigor and resolution of our people. With the protection and guidance 
of Almighty God, we shall not fail. 

—Harry S. Truman, President of the United States 


Baltimore, Maryland 
: November, 23, 1948 
The officers and membership of USA Local 2610 Baltimore wishes to con- 
vey its best wishes for a successful convention and promises its full support 
to any action taken. 
—Milton Barnes, Vice President; Milton Grief, Financial Secretary 
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Chicago, Illinois 
November 24, 1948 
Dear Brother Murray congratulations on the magnificent job you and the 
Executive Board are doing on the apostles of Communism. You have the 100 
percent cooperation of seven thousand USA CIO members of Crane Local 2047. 
Fraternally yours, 
—Executive Board and Grievance Committee, Local 2047 


Newport, Kentucky 
November 24, 1948 
Officers and members of Loca] 1870 congratulate you on a successful 


convention. 
—James McKenna, President, Local 1870 


Youngstown, Ohio 
November 24, 1948 
Best wishes and congratulations on your successful convention. We are 
supporting you for re-election as President of the CIO. 
—Grant Brown, Secretary, Mahoning County CIO Council 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
November 24, 1948 


Congratulations. 
—Ignatius Brennan, Local 65, CIO 


Indiana Harbor, Indiana 
November 24, 1948 


Local 1011, United Steelworkers of America extends greetings to Presi- 
dent Philip Murray, officers and delegates of the convention on this Thanks- 
giving Day. We of the CIO have much to be thankful for. Particularly the 
November 2 election and presently as we read from news reports the ability 
and inclination to rid ourselves of the Red stigma forever. For a successful 


convention— 
—James Combs, President, East Chicago 


Clairton, Pennsylvania 
November 21, 1948 
Clairton salaried Local 3018 USA CIO commends you on your peerless 
leadership the past two years and your diligent efforts in leading the voters 
to a triumphant victory the past election. We now urge you to devote your 
utmost efforts in aiding the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
—John E. Minda, Recording Secretary 
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Homestead, Pennsylvania 

November 22, 1948 
Congratulations on wonderful leadership shown in past negotiations and 
success of PAC Program in Presidential election. Let us drive for the repeal 


of Taft-Hartley law. 
—John Bresko, President; Bernard Shields, Recording Secretary, Local 1397, 


Steelworkers 


Torrance, California 
November 22, 1948 
Local Union 1414 United Steelworkers of America unanimously voted to 
compliment you and the CIO Executive Board on action taken in regards to 
the New York City CIO Council and urge convention take similar action in 
regards to California State CIO Council, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
other City CIO Councils that have not followed National CIO policy. 
 — K. C. Beight, Recording Secretary 


Cleveland, Ohio 
November 22, 1948 
Local 1519 wishes you and your delegates luck and success at the con- 
vention, and we are sure that whatever policy formulated will be to the best 
interest of the CIO and Steelworkers. 
—James Collingwood, Recording Secretary; James Robinson, President 


Pueblo, Colorado 
November 23, 1948 
Congratulations, Mr. President, to you and the convention. We urge 
complete purge of un-American groups. Out with Kremlin Quiz Kids and 


Parlor Pinks. 
—Nick Mihalco, President, Loca] 2102 


Covington, Kentucky 
November 23, 1948 
Greetings from Local Union 22 USA-CIO. Keep up the good work and 


pour it on the Communists. 
Respectfully, 


—H. F. Wheeler, President; R. D. Gaskins, Vice President 


Grove City, Pennsylvania 
November 23, 1948 


Best wishes for a successful and fruitful convention and our hopes of a 
unanimous convention vote for your reelection as President of our organiza- 


tion. 


—Local 1153, United Steelworkers, Dist. 21 
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Maywood, California 
November 23, 1948 
The members of USA Local 2018, largest steel local in southern Cali- 
fornia, compliments the action taken by you and Executive Board on the 
New York CIO Council. Also recommends similar action concerning Los 
Angeles and California State Councils. All subversive elements are and have 
been seriously detrimental to our CIO movement. Best wishes for a success- 


ful convention. 
—Robert Sutherland, President 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
November 24, 1948 

We are endorsing your action at the present convention and feel that 
your expressed views are those of the rank and file. 

We urge you, and pray that you will continue relentlessly. your efforts to 
keep our Union free from all foreign and native undemocratic ideas. 

On this Thanksgiving Day we find ourselves giving double thanks to God 
for the plentifulness of the food we are about to eat, and for creating lead- 
ers of your caliber. 

We appreciate your, and fellow delegates sacrificing their holiday festival 
for our betterment and the good of all mankind. 

—Executive Committee, Local 3234, USA-CIO District 1 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

November 26, 1948 
Congratulations on the manner you are conducting this convention. 

—Local 1728, USA-CIO 


Hogansville, Georgia 
November 18, 1948 
Dear Brother Murray: 

Please extend our cordial greetings and best wishes to the 10th Annual 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

You are convened again in a most crucial year in the history of the 
United States. We know that during the course of your sessions you will 
give thought to many perplexing problems, domestic and international. 

We in the South feel that one of your number one problems should be to 
continue and enlarge the CIO Southern drive. Help us to give the Southern 
worker a chance to belong to the world’s most progressive and militant union 
and to build a greater South. 

We, the workers of Georgia, call upon you to wage an ever-increasing 
fight to rid this country of the Taft-Hartley Act and other anti-union, un- 
American laws from the statute books of Congress. 

Results of the national election of President Truman and Vice President 
Barkley shows we are on the road to a more progressive America. Let us 
not give up our fight for one second. 
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Again we say best wishes and may the good Lord help you with a suc- 
cessful convention. 





Fraternally yours, 
—Bill Gunton and Staff, CIO Sub-Regional Director. 


Columbus, Ohio 
November 24, 1948 


Sincerest fraternal greetings to the Tenth Annual Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. The recent election demonstrates the 
need Americans have for fighting, aggressive liberalism. We confidently look 
to the National CIO Convention for that courageous, progressive, humane 
leadership it has historically shown. Our very best wishes to the officers and 
delegates. 

—William H. E. Spratley, Jr., President; Albert Zack, Secretary, 
Columbus CIO Council. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
November 24, 1948 
The Kentucky. State CIO Council extends to you and the delegates 
assembled best wishes for a most successful and progressive convention. 
—Fred Foss, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Aberdeen, Washington 
November 22, 1948 
Best wishes for a successful convention. We are behind you all the way. 
—Ward Penning, Secretary, Grays Harbor Industrial Union Council. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
November 22, 1948 
The following resolution has been passed representing the sentiment of 
the entire UAW in Cleveland: 
WHEREAS, as'the Democratic Party platform, 1948, called for the out- 
right repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
' WHEREAS, Harry S. Truman campaigned on this issue, and 
WHEREAS, the results of the election November 2nd very definitely 
show that the people of the United States favor the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act by electing Harry S. Truman as President and giving Democratic 
Party control of both Houses of Congress. Be it therefore 
RESOLVED, That we call upon the President of the United States and 
the Congress that the Taft-Hartley Act be repealed, and that it be further 
RESOLVED, That the Wagner Act and the Norris-LaGuardia Anti- 
Injunction Act be returned to the statute books without amendment or com- 
promise, and be it finally 
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RESOLVED, That all decisions of the National Labor Relations Board 
not confirmatory. with the Wagner Act at the interim period before Congress 
can act be held up by Presidential order. 

—Cleveland District Auto Council, Number 3. 


Hammond, Indiana 

November 22, 1948 
Extend to the delegates and visitors to the Tenth National Convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations the sincere best wishes for suc- 
cessful deliberation on all matters pertaining to the welfare of CIO members, 


the nation and the American people. 
—Russell F. Graves, Secretary, Lake County Industrial Union Council. 


Butte, Montana 
November 20, 1948 
Greetings on the occasion of your Tenth Annual Convention, for which 
we hope the greatest success. Your great progress in the past year has been 
a source of satisfaction to our membership. 
—Michael J. Ryan, Secretary, Montana State Industrial Union Council. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
November 18, 1948 
Sincere best wishes for a successful convention. We are solidly behind 
the CIO’s program on legislation. We have in the past hewed to the CIO- 
PAC line, and will continue to do so in the future. We support unequivocally 
the position of our National CIO on the European Recovery Plan. We laud 
the guidance of President Philip Murray, and look forward to his continued 
leadership and wisdom in coming years. 
—Oscar A. Ehrhardt, Executive Secretary, St. Louis Industrial Union 
Council, CIO. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
November 23, 1948 
The Greater Kansas City Industrial Union Council CIO sends warm and 

fraternal greetings to the officers and delegates assembled at the Tenth 
Annual CIO Convention. The Council and its affiliates pay tribute to our 
great president, Philip Murray. Your sound reasoning and forthright posi- 
tion in eliminating the chaff from our great organization is respected by 
people in all walks of life. Your wisdom and integrity has astounded our 
most severe critics. Your great inspiration to the American people is unchal- 
lenged. May God give each and every one at this convention wisdom and 
power to eliminate any humiliating elements that may exist within the 
organization and make our motives and intentions clear. With kindest 
regards, we remain, 


Sincerely, 
—Hubert Dalton, President, Greater Kansas City Industrial Union 
Council, CIO. 
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Chicago 6, Illinois 
November 19, 1948 
Dear Brother Carey: 

The Illinois State Industrial Union Council, CIO, extends warm fra- 
ternal greetings to the officers, delegates and guests on the occasion of your 
Tenth Annual Convention. 

We are proud of the role played by National CIO under the leadership 
of President Philip Murray and PAC Director Jack Kroll in the recent elec- 
tions. 

We are equally proud and happy about the contribution made by the 
CIO-PAC in the State of Illinois, as it emerged triumphant over the forces 
of reaction. 

The Illinois State Industrial Union Council looks forward to an aggressive 
program of sound American political and legislative action, as we feel con- 
fident will emerge from your convention deliberations. 

With best wishes, we are, 

Fraternally. yours, 
—Joseph Germano, President; Maurice F. McElligott, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
November 22, 1948 
Greetings. The Maryland and District of Columbia Industrial Union 
Council hereby. extends its‘ warmest and fraternal greetings to the officers 
and delegates assembled at this great historic convention. We are confident 
your deliberations will result in a successful and harmonious convention. 
—Ulisse De Dominicis, President; John Klauzenberg, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Newark, New Jersey 
November 22, 1948 
The New Jersey CIO Council extends to you and all of our CIO brothers 
assembled in Portland our heartiest wishes for a successful convention. Our 
New Jersey membership feels certain that cur CIO brothers will present a 
program capable of safeguarding the vital interests of all working people in 


the big fight still before us. 
—Peter J. Flynn, Secretary-Treasurer, New Jersey CIO Council. 


Akron, Ohio 
November 23, 1948 
Greetings to the Tenth Annual National CIO Convention from the CIO 
Council of Akron. The many problems which confront the labor movement 
in the years ahead demand your thoughtful and serious deliberations. Your 
past activities and contribution to the cause of the advancement of the 
working standards of the American people are self-evident, and it is with 
confidence that we look to ever greater participation on your part in the 
molding of the kind of a government which will serve the best interests of 
of all the people. Good luck to you in your endeavors. 
Fraternally, 
—Glenn Thoenen, President, CIO Council of Akron. 
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Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
November 23, 1948 


Greetings from the Greater Johnstown Industrial Union Council, Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, to the National CIO Convention assembled. We wish 
to assure you that we are 100 percent behind you on the issue of Communism 
in labor’s ranks. As has been said before, “Let them stand up and be 
counted,” for the CIO is and shall be more united for the best interests of 
this great country of ours. We pledge our full support behind the CIO 
policy. With best wishes. 

—Raymond C. McDermott, President; Harry E. Hildebrand, Secretary. 


Detroit, Michigan 

November 24, 1948 
Congratulations to our President Philip Murray and convention dele- 
gates for their definite stand and insistence that we of the CIO follow 
national policy. The Executive Board members and officers of Greater De- 
troit Wayne County Industrial Union Council are enthusiastic and encouraged 

with the progress being made at convention. Keep up the good work. 
—Alex Fuller, Greater Detroit and Wayne County Industrial Union Council. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
November 26, 1948 
The Greater Boston CIO Industrial Unicn Council sends you greetings 
on your Tenth Annual Convention. We are sure your deliberations will bring 
about continued success for the years to come. 
—Jas. Malvey, President; Harry Tuvim, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Jack Hurvich, Director of Public Relations. 


Louisville, Kentucky 
November 26, 1948 
The Kentucky State Council extends to you our heartiest congratulations 
upon your re-election and the firm stand you have taken in regards to CIO 
policy. You may rest assured that our Council will give you the fullest coop- 
eration and support in carrying out this policy. It is our sincere hope that 
you enjoy. the best of health so you can continue your most excellent work 
for the CIO and all humanity for many years to come. 
—Al]l Whitehouse, President; Fred Foss, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Buffalo, New York 

November 23, 1948 
Greetings from the membership of the National Maritime Union, Port of 
Buffalo. We invite you to consider the City of Buffalo for the next CIO 


Convention. 
—NMike Kearns, Lake Area, Director, National Maritime Union 
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New York, New York 
November 22, 1948 


Fraternal greetings and best wishes to you and all convention delegates. 
May you chart a true course for the year ahead to win for ourselves, our 
families and the workers of all nations, unity of labor, a lasting peace, democ- 
racy and a better life for all mankind. These are the things for which so 
many. of our brothers and sisters, the world over, laid down their lives in the 
war against Fascism. These are the things for which we still fight. Lead 
us bravely, militantly, unitedly in the struggle, and we shall win. 

—James Scellato, Chairman, NMU Ships Committee, SS Kettle Creek 


Houston, Texas 
: November 18, 1948 
Greetings from the crew of the Albert E. Watts. The entire crew of the 
SS Albert E. Watts extends greetings and best wishes for a concentrated, 


organized labor program. 
—Ships Committee for the Ships Crew 


Houston, Texas 
November 18, 1948 
Greetings and best wishes from crew of Sheldo Clark May. Trust this 
will be labor’s most successful convention. 
—Ships Committee for the Ships Crew 


M/V Water Knot, 
Received at: Station KLC 
Galveston 
November 20, 1948 
Greetings and best wishes for a great convention. 
—Crew M/V Water Knot 


Portland 12, Oregon 
November 19, 1948 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The Joint Maritime Strike Committee extends fraternal greetings and 
best wishes to the National Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. 

The CIO can be proud of the great contributions it has made in advancing 
the cause of labor. By an intelligent recognition of historic trends the CIO 
has transformed and revitalized the labor movement. Millions of workers 
have been organized and inspired to participate in, and help formulate, gov- 
ernmental policies. 

We, the striking Maritime Unions, both CIO and independent, recognize 
and appreciate the assistance given us by President Philip Murray, Vice Pres- 
ident Allan Haywood and R. J. Thomas, as well as the moral and financial 
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support received from component CIO International Unions. Such a display 
of solidarity is encouraging and an assurance of victory. 

We cordially invite the CIO officers and delegates to visit our joint strike 
headquarters at 1340 N. Crosby Ave. at the east end of Broadway Bridge. If 
we can be of any service in helping to make the convention a success, please 
command us. 

Fraternally yours, 
—Robert T. Baker, Chairman; P. H. Ripka, Secretary 


Houston, Texas 
November 18, 1948 
Best wishes for the most pleasant and successful convention in our history. 
We are behind you 100 percent and are confident you will achieve everything 


that is at all possible. 
—Crew of Gulf of Venezuela 


London via MacKay 
November 23, 1948 


Please convey to your convention our fraternal greetings and best wishes 
for successful deliberations. Also warmest thanks and appreciation for your 
intervention which secured postponement of execution over our ten members 
sentenced to death by Athens Court Martial. According to latest news exe- 
cution was postponed on verbal orders only. Danger, therefore, of execution 
is still imminent. We urge you to intervene to secure their final reprieve. 
Only way to save their lives. 

—Federation Greek Maritime Unions, 245 Beard Street, Cardiff 


Detroit, Michigan 
November 22, 1948 
Port of Detroit, NMU-CIO, wishes to extend heartiest congratulations to 
the convehtion. Will support CIO policy to the fullest. 
—C. W. Monroe, Agent 


New York, New York 
November 26, 1948 


Extend greetings all delegates assembled in convention. Urge your Reso- 
lution Committee adopt policy for us Merchant Marine by insisting that our 
ships be manned 100 percent American; also that aliens who sailed during 
the war be granted full citizenship. Urge also that you continue fight against 
chartering and selling ships to foreign lines who compete against us. Also 
strongly urge complete elimination of job-raiding by other unions of key rat- 
ings in our Union. You and delegates assembled are to be congratulated for 
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your stand and continued fight against the Communistic, disruptive elements 

in any workingman’s union. 

—Committee of NMU Veterans of the American Merchant Marine. Frank 
Fontaine, Frank De Martini, Frank Kelly, Frank Sorace, Stephen Cannon, 
Lee Tryler, John Mazzochi, Joe Sam Silver, Joseph Moutal, Wolf Blank, 
M. Romano, L. P. Windsor, H. Burckhardt, Irving Fubor, Thomas Kehoe, 


George Howard. 


Pueblo, Colorado 
November 23, 1948 
Keep up the good work, President Murray. We are behind you 100 per- 
cent. We urge the convention to root out the Sons of the Soviet. 
—Grace Herlacker, Recording Secretary, Clerical and Technical Workers 
Local 3267. _ 


Buffalo, New York 
November 23, 1948 
We wish to commend you for your forthright statement at the National 
CIO Convention on the need to organize the unorganized white-collar workers. 
We will be glad to cooperate in this effort and trust you will feel free to call 
upon us. Your courageous leadership gives support to all those interested in 
building a responsible labor movement. 
—Elizabeth Herring, Chairman; Ethlyn Christensen, Executive Director, Unit- 
ed Social Agency Employees. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
November 22, 1948 
Congratulations. Accept our sincere wishes for continued success in fu- 
ture CIO programs. 
—Charles Workman, President; Condy D. Sartor, Financial Secretary, UOP- 
WA Local 101. 


Detroit, Michigah 
November 23, 1948 
Our local believes the present leadership is doing all possible to organize 
government workers. We support this leadership. 
—Ed Kincannon, President, Local 493 UPW-CIO. 


San Francisco, California 
November 26, 1948 
Please be assured we are 100 percent for CIO National policy and will 
back your decision on ousting all left-wing UOPWA officials. We are in the 
fight with you. Would appreciate your reply. 
—Dick Rupprecht, Chairman, San Francisco and Bay Area Prudential Agents. 
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Fort Wayne, Indiana 
November 22, 1948 
UE Local 902, Fort Wayne, Indiana, by vote of the membership extends 
sincere, good wishes for a successful convention and pledge our continued sup- 
port to CIO policies as in the past. 
—James Pascoe, President Local 902 UE-CIO. 


Buffalo, New York 
November 21, 1948 
Greetings and wishing you a very successful convention. Our officers and 
members are in full support of National CIO politics to keep American labor 
on democratic foundation. 
Sincerely, 
—Clifford Parker, Buffalo Brass and Copper Workers, Local 593, IUMM and 
SW CIO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
November 23, 1948 
District 7, United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers extend greetings to 
delegates attending our Tenth Convention. You can count on our full support 
to policies enunciated by President Murray. 
—Chester Walczak, District Director. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
November 19, 1948 
Greetings to the Tenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. We are in full support of CIO policy on Political 
Action, Marshall Plan and legislative program. 
—District 8, United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America, CIO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
November 23, 1948 
Membership of Local 1372, United Railroad Workers of America, CIO, 
extends its sincere wishes for a very successful convention. It also urges 
convention to go on record giving moral support to Chairman Robert Walkin- 
shaw of Pennsylvania Railroad Negotiating Committee now in session at 30th 
Street Station, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania for a successful contract. Mem- 
bership further urges that convention go on record of adopting some measures 
for appointing Fact Finding Committee to make certain amendments to Rail- 


way Labor Act. 
—J. R. Standarowski, President, Local 1372. 
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Portland 9, Oregon 
November 22, 1948 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

We, the Longshoremen of Local 8, Portland, Oregon, 1,400 strong, wish to 
extend greetings for a successful conclusion, and may the deliberations of 
this 10th National CIO Convention be constructive to further basic principles. 

After 80 days in our present strike shows solidarity and strength of unity. 
We stand ready to back up the policies of the CIO and forge ahead to fulfill 
the duties for the betterment of this orgariization. 

We are grateful for your choosing this fair City of Roses to hold the con- 
vention, and are hoping in the future that Portland, Oregon may be considered 
again. 

Again wishing you and your staff all the success, I remain 
Fraternally yours, 
—M., J. Eddy, Secretary-Treasurer, ILWU, Local 8. 


Havana via MacKay 
November 25, 1948 


Greetings to the CIO Tenth Convention from Cuban workers, and again 
appeal to you for solidarity in defense union liberties attacked in our country. 


Punto. 
Fraternally yours, 


—Lazaro Pena, General Secretary, Confederation of Workers of Cuba. 


Chicago 24, Illinois 
November 23, 1948 
Dear President Murray: 
Kindly express to the delegates of the Congress of Industria] Organiza- 
tions assembled in annual convention, the greetings of the National Confer- 
ence of Union Labor Veterans, the only Veterans’ Organization active in the 


recent election in the interest of both labor and the veteran. 


During the campaign, we urged the defeat of all Taft-Hartley supporters 
and those of Congress who opposed Public Housing. We cooperated fully with 
the CIO Political Action Committee. 

We are proud of the part we played, and assure you and the delegates 
assembled, that our Political Education Department will be expanded and 
work close with the CIO-PAC for the defeat of the rest of our enemies in 
Congress at the next election. 

We do hereby call upon this convention of the CIO to adopt strong de- 
mands for Public Housing, Rent Controls, the repeal of the Taft-Hartley law, 
and other progressive proposals of interest to labor, veterans and the people 
in general. 

Franternally yours, 
—George C. Danfield, Director, Political Education. 
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New York, New York 
November 24, 1948 
The Post-War World Council, a non-partisan organization, respectfully 
urges continuation of labor’s opposition to Universal Military Training. We 
believe it would do more to foster militarism in America, to discourage other 
and more constructive approaches to world peace, and by its great cost to 
increase inflation than to guarantee national security. Such peacetime con- 
scription has never prevented war or guaranteed victory in war. In strong 
countries it has tended to aid the acceptance of a totalitarian State. 
—Norman Thomas, Chairman, Post War World Council. 


Washington, D. C. 
November 20, 1948 
Please convey to your delegates warmest, good wishes for a successful 
and constructive convention. 
—Paul M. Herzog, Chairman, National Labor Relations Board, Washington, 
D.C. 


Paris via Commercial 
November 22, 1948 


The members of the WFTU Secretariat at today’s meeting have decided 
to send you as well as the delegates to the Tenth CIO National Convention, 
friendly greetings and expressions of solidarity from our great World Labour 
Organization. The Tenth CIO National Convention is considered by the 
World Labour Movement as a great event in the general activity of organized 
labour in the USA. We are firmly convinced that within the framework of 
the independence and autonomy enjoyed by each of the National Centres 
affiliated with the WFTU concerning their internal and national affairs, your 
convention will adopt decisions favourable to the increase of the international 
labour relations which are carried on within the WFTU without any discrim- 
ination. Nothing is more useful to the rapprochement of peoples and to 
their mutual understanding than the existence of ties and of constant rela- 
tions between labour organizations of each country. Three years ago CIO 
contributed usefully to the WFTU’s creation. Today we hope that CIO will 
give its precious support to the cause of world labour unity. Such unity is 
the foundation of all effective action for peace and for the reign of democracy. 
In wishing full success to your Tenth National Convention in saluting through 
you all CIO members and all workers in USA the World Federation of Trade 
Unions desires to express a testimonial to you personally. It also desires to 
reiterate to you the great hope of the world’s workers in a future of social 
justice, human welfare and durable constructive peace among all peoples 
whatever their race, colour or religion. 

—Louis Saillant, General Secretary, World Federation of Trade Unions. 


Washington, D. C. 

November 23, 1948 
On behalf of the American Veterans Committee I extend our warmest, 
fraternal greetings to the Tenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of 
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Industrial Organizations. The backbone of a revived liberal movement is 
organized labor, and the CIO, under your inspired leadership, has again shown 
that the New Deal is not dead, and that social reform and economic justice 
are the goals sought by a majority of the American people. As the sole vet- 
erans’ organization which unswervingly opposed the Taft-Hartley Bill, we 
pledged our support to you for its repeal. We are deeply honored to be pre- 
sented this year with the CIO’s Anti-Discrimination Award. We shall con- 
tinue to devote our efforts to the extension of economic and political democ- 
racy to all elements of American society. You magnificent support during 
the past year has been of immeasurable. inspiration to AVC in its fight for a 
democratic and prosperous America and a more stable world. . 
—Chat Patterson, National Chairman, American Veterans Committee. 


Louisville, Kentucky 
November 20, 1948 
I want to congratulate you, the other leaders of the CIO, and the rank 
and file of your membership on your effective participation in the 1948 elec- 
tion. Both in the principles you formulated and fought for, and, in down-to- 
earth precinct organization, the CIO made the most outstanding political 
contributions in its entire existence. I saw the work of your organization at 
first-hand in Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, Connecticut, California, and other 
states. The results of the election make it clear that an important realign- 
ment of forces is occurring in this country, a realignment in which the forces 
of labor are playing a major part. Even though two years have passed since 
I resigned as Housing Expeditor, I still recall with pleasure and gratitude, 
the unfailing support which the CIO gave to the Veterans’ Emergency Hous- 


ing Program during 1946. May you have a most successful meeting. 
—Wilson W. Wyattt. 


New York, New York 
November 22, 1948 

On behalf of the General Executive Committee and the entire member- 
ship of Jewish National Workers’ Alliance, wish to convey fraternal greetings 
to you personally. and to delegates at Tenth Constitutional Convention, CIO. 
Your championship of labor’s cause in struggle against reaction and exploita- 
tion has always held our admiration. Now, more than ever, labor’s all-out 
effort is needed to curb reaction at home and preserve world peace. 

As Jewish workers, we are particularly grateful to you for support con- 
stantly given Jewish people in its struggle for existence and establishment of 
State of Israel. May your and our association with Israel’s labor forces or- 
ganized in Histadrut serve as a beacon light to oppressed masses in Near East 
and rest of the world. 

—Davis Pinski, President; Louis Segal, Secretary, General Executive Commit- 
tee, Jewish National Worker’s Alliance. 





New York, New York 
November 23, 1948 
The Negro Labor Committee sends fraternal greetings to you and to the 
delegates gathered for the 10th Constitutional Convention of the Congress of 
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Industrial Organizations. You are convening at a most critical cycle in the 
structure of modern civilization. The convention will make decisions which 
are destined to influence greatly the road we must travel in our efforts to 
perserve our achievements and increase our grip upon the forces that deter- 
mine our fate, the fate of our children and the fate of democracy. We, of the 
Negro Labor Committee, are confident that the contributions which your con- 
vention will make toward peace, plenty and human brotherhood will be rec- 
ognized in the days ahead as another illustrious page in the history of our 
country and in the story. of the workers of the world, peacefully united and 
democratically striving to achieve a society in which the brotherhood of man 
and the Fatherhood of God will become a reality and in which there can be 
no place for totalitarianism of any hue. 
—Frank R. Crosswaith, Chairman, Negro Labor Committee. 


New York, New York 
November 22, 1948 
Once more availing ourselves of opportunity to publicly acknowledge our 
profound thanks and appreciation to you and affiliated Internationals and 
locals for moral and financial support received. We have implicit faith that 
all of you will continue helping us in even a greater measure than heretofore, 
as this year marks the 40th Anniversary of our National Free Non-Sectarian 
Institution which cares for tubercular victims with your help. With all good 
wishes, very gratefully yours 
—R. Schwartz, Supervisor, Ex-Patient Tubercular Home of Denver, Colorado; 
Morris Blumenreich, Treasurer, Trade Union Advisory Committee. 


New York, New York 
November 22, 1948 
Fraternal greetings and every good wish for the success of your conven- 
tion. We look forward to many more years of cordial cooperation which has 
so greatly helped in the effectiveness of our common endeavors. 
—Donald Harrington, National Chairman, Workers’ Defense League. 


Buffalo, New York 
November 19, 1948 
Greetings and best wishes for a successful convention. Our officers and 
members are in full accord with all CIO policies and fully support any action 
taken by the Buffalo delegate, Brother Hugh Thompson. 
Fraternally, 
—James W. Conner, President, [UMM and SW, Buffalo 597. 





Washington, D. C. 

November 20, 1948 
Please give the officers and delegates our sincere appreciation for the 
support CIO has rendered the millions of physically handicapped through this 
Federation. We ask your continued support, especially for our bills to estab- 
lish a Federal Commission on Services of the Physically Handicapped; Census 
of Handicapped; National Cerebral Palsy Institute, and National Leprosy Act, 
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which we shall have reintroduced in the 81st Congress and which have al- 
ready been given support by CIO unions. Wishing you a most successful con- 
vention, and with personal regards. 

—Paul A. Strachan, President, American Federation of the Physically Handi- 


capped. 


Washington, D. C. 

November 22, 1948 
Fraternal greetings and best wishes to a successful convention. The 
Austrian labor movement deeply appreciates the assistance given to them by 


your great organization. 
—Franz Olah, Austrian Trade Unions. 


Ottawa, Canada 
November 10, 1948 
Dear Brother Murray: 

I have for acknowledgment a telegram signed by yourself and James B. 
Carey, Secretary-Treasurer, CIO, inviting me to attend your convention on 
November 22nd, as a fraternal delegate from Canada. 

It is very much regretted that owing to other commitments it will be 
impossible for me to accept your kind invitation and be with you upon this 
occasion. May I take advantage of this opportunity, however, to extend to 
you best wishes for a successful convention. 

Yours fraternally, 
—A. R. Mosher, President , The Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Detroit, Michigan 
November 22, 1948 
The United Plant Guard Workers of America extend sincere and hearty 
good wishes to the delegates assembled in convention in Portland. Though 
our affiliation with the CIO as an International Union was severed through 
the application of the Taft-Hartley Bill, our hearts and minds remain true 
to those principles and policies under which we grew up as a labor organiza- 
tion. We look forward with hope to the day when we may again return to 
the home of the CIO. Through your thoughtful deliberation great benefits 
and good will come to the working people throughout the nation in coordina- 
tion with the Democratic administration recently elected to sponsor our cause 
in Washington. 
—James C. McGahey, President, United Plant Guard Workers of America. 


Mexico City, Mexico 
November 24, 1948 
Teniendo concocimento esta celebrandose dicemia convencion constitu- 
cional CIO expresole nombre secretario nacional confederacion trabajadores 
Mexico nuestros mejores deseos exito sus trabajos en beneficio proletariado 
y pueblo estados unidos organizacion representamos ratifica propositos soli- 
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daridad hacia companeros esa gran nacion en su esfuerzo mejorar condiciones 
de vida frente opresion capitalista hacemos votos por estrechamiento lazos 
unen trabajadores continente americano y de] mundo en su lucha por refenha 
sus intreses de clase y por ideales favor libertades humanas de la democracia 
y de la paz punto fraternalmente. 

—Fernando Amilpa, Secretario General Ceteme. 


(Translation) 

Knowing of the tenth Constitution Convention of the CIO, I express to 
you, as National Secretary of the Confederation of Mexican Workers, our 
best hopes for success in your efforts on behalf of the proletariat and the 
people of the United States. The organization we represent ratifies the prop- 
osition of solidarity towards the companions of that great nation in their ef- 
fort to improve conditions of life in the face of capitalist opposition. We 
favor the strengthening of ties which unite the workers of the American conti- 
nent and of the world in their fight to defend their class interests and for 
ideals favoring human liberties of democracy and of peace. 

Fraternally, 
—Fernando Amilpa, Secretary-General, C.T.M. 


Mexico City, Mexico 
November 24, 1948 
CTAL saluda fraternalmente decima convencion CIO y hace votos porque 
sus deliberaciones redunden en beneficio a la causa trabajadores Norte- 
americanos y pueblo ese gran pais desde su nacimento CTAL ha mantenido 
las mejores relaciones amistosas con CIO y considera que cooperacion entre 
trabajadores dos Americas es ahora mas necesaris que nunca Sobre todo para 
defender libertades democraticas y convivencia pacifica nuestro continente y 


todo el mundo presidente CTAL. 
—Vicente Lombardo Toledano. 


(Translation) 

The CTAL salutes fraternally. the tenth CIO Convention and expresses its 
hope that CIO deliberations will redound to the benefit of the workers of the 
United States and of the people of that grand country. Since its birth the 
CTAL has maintained the most friendly relations with the CIO and it con- 
Siders that cooperation between the workers of the two Americas is now 
more necessary than ever, above all to defend democratic liberties and the 
continuance of peace on our continent and all the world. 

' —Vicente Lombardo Toledano, C.T.A.L. 


New York, New York 
November 23, 1948 
Hapoel Hamizrachi of America American Organization, in support of the 
religious labor movement in Israel on its own behalf and on behalf of its many 
members and supporters in the ranks of organized labor, greets the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations on the occasion of its 10th Annual Convention and 
sends cordial wishes for success in your every deliberation. The continuous 
stand of the CIO in support of a free, democratic State in Israel, founded on 
the recognition of the dignity of labor, has been a source of true encourage- 
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ment to those forced to defend with their lives, the homeland that they have 
established. We trust that the CIO in convention assembled will reaffirm its 
democratic position. 

—Dr. Henry Raphel Gold, President; Nathaniel Zelikow, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Labor Relations. 


New York, New York 
November 23, 1948 


On behalf of the National Committee for Labor, Palestine, we thank you, 
Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey, and all officers and affiliates of the CIO 
for your generous helpfulness in the cause of the Republic of Israel and its 
magnificent labor movement, the Histadrut. Time and again support we have 
received from your esteemed organization has been a source of inspiration to 
us in our difficult tasks. We greet and congratulate you and your great con- 
vention on your achievements in the interests of your vast membership. Ac- 
cept our sincerest wishes for successful deliberations. We are confident of 
your continued cooperation in support of Israel and our sister organization, 
the Histadrut. 

—Joseph Schlossberg, Chairman; Isaac Hamlin, Secretary. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
November 26, 1948 


Deeply regret that I am unable to attend your annual convention. Pres- 
sure of my duties in completing my work at the Mayor’s office, obtaining 
housing in Washington, moving my family and taking care of innumerable re- 
quests for appointments, keeps me away from your convention. I extend to 
you and to the officers of CIO my most sincere thanks and appreciation for 
your support and generous assistance in my campaign. The CIO played a 
significant role in our victory; work of PAC was of vital importance in Minne- 
sota. The assistance that you personally rendered and help of your staff was a 
tower of strength. I will keep my pledge to organized labor. I will work for 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. I will do my utmost to promote social 
legislation as embodied in the Democratic platform and to work for an Amer- 
ica that is prosperous and secure and a world that is free and peaceful. 
Again I thank you. I am looking forward to the privilege of working with 


you and your representatives. 
—Hubert H. Humphrey, Senator Elect. 


Spokane, Washington 
November 26, 1948 
Your statements hearten the people. Lew would be happy. 
Sincerely, 
—Mrs. L. B. Ann Schwellenbach. 
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